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REV.   J.   D.   BREEN,  O.S.B. 

[The  sources  of  information  used  in  this  little  work  have  been 
as  a  rule  Anglican,  such  as  (i)  the  Zurich  Letters,  (2)  Brewer's 
Letters  and  Papers,  (3)  Pococks's  Records  of  the  Reformation, 
(4)  Green's  History  of  the  English  People— the  latest  addition  of 
importance  to  the  literature  of  English  Histoiy.  The  latter  have 
been  referred  to  as  Brewer,  Pocock,  and  Green,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.  The  exigences  of  space  will  account  for  the  abruptness 
and  condensation  of  style.] 


Catholics,  as  a  body,  have  not  joined  in  the  recent  cry 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Established  Church,  although 
with  it,  as  an  institution,  they  have  no  sympathy.  But 
if  they  have  been  silent  on  the  question  of  Disestablish- 
ment, they  have  not  been  able  to  hold  their  peace  when 
some  Anglican  champions  have  come  forward  with  the 
statement  that  they  are  the  rightful  heirs  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Anselm :  of  the 
Church  of  Fisher  and  of  More.  A  more  barefaced 
historical  fraud  could  hardly  be  attempted,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  it  is  likely  to  benefit  the  cause  in  whose 
interest  it  is  put  forth ;  for,  like  all  other  frauds,  it  is 
safe,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  found  out,  and  the  natural 
result  will  inevitably  follow,  that  they  who  find  they 
have  been  taken  in,  will  come  to  look  upon  the  ministry 
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of  those  who  have  attempted  to  pass  off  this  fraud  upon 
them  as  no  better  than  their  history — a  delusion  and  a 
sham. 

The  possession  of  a  man's  property  does  not  constitute 
the  possessor  a  member  of  that  man's  family.  The 
question  of  the  former  ownership  of  the  old  churches 
and  endowments  rests  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as 
the  question  of  the  old  estates  which  were  confiscated 
during  the  time  of  the  penal  laws.  The  old  Catholic 
families  still  hold  the  title  deeds.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  the  present  holders  to  say  that  they  have  possession, 
and  will  keep  it,  having  a  legal  title  created  by  so  many 
years'  prescription;  but  if  they  were  to  rest  their  claim 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  original  owners,  they 
would  only  expose  themselves  to  ridicule.  And  so  with 
the  churches  and  endowments.  The  charters  of  their 
foundations  still  exist;  they  may  be  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon  and  elsewhere,  proving 
beyond  question  that  these  things  were  given  by  what 
are  now  called  professed  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Church  of  which  they  were  members.  The  Anglican 
Establishment  has  here  not  an  inch  of  ground  on  which 
to  stand,  and  nothing  but  the  infatuation  which  goes 
before  ruin  ought  to  be  able  to  induce  its  defenders  to 
take  up  a  position  which  cannot  stand  for  a  moment 
when  Drought  face  to  face  with  the  records  of  genuine 
history.  Better  no  title  at  all  than  a  bad  one,  as  such  a 
title  is  evidence  against,  instead  of  in  favour  of,  the 
possessor.  The  purpose  of  this  lecture  is  to  expose  this 
delusion.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  subject  will  be 
divided  into — 

(i)  The  British  Period; 

(2)  The  Anglo-Saxon  Period  ; 

(3)  The  Norman  Period  ; 

(4)  The  Tudor  Period,  and  the  so-called  Reforma- 

tion Period. 
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1.— The  British  Period. 

The  religious  history  of  the  country  does  not  begin  till 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Before  that  time  we 
have  plenty  of  tradition,  but  very  little  that  is  trustworthy 
in  the  way  of  history.  Gildas,  the  British  historian,  says 
that  Christianity  began  to  make  its  appearance  before 
the  year  a  d  6i,  i.e.,  before  the  time  of  Boadicea,  but  does 
not  say  how.  Ten  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  the 
Romans  came  over  for  the  first  time  to  make  a  perma- 
nent settlement,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  After 
some  years  of  hard  fighting  they  got  possession  of  the 
country,  and  made  the  British  leader  Caractacus  prisoner. 
He  was  sent  to  Rome  in  company  with  others,  and 
amongst  them  was  a  lady,  said  to  be  his  daughter,  who 
was  forced  to  take  the  name  of  Claudia,  out  of  respect 
to  the  Emperor.  This  lady  married  a  Roman  senator 
named  Pudens,  who  either  was  already  or  soon  after 
became  a  Christian,  together  with  his  wife.  That  they 
were  intimate  with  St.  Paul  is  clear  from  his  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy  (iv.  21),  where  he  mentions  them  as 
sending  their  greeting.  Tradition  has  it  that  at  their 
house  Caractacus  met  with  Christian  teachers,  possibly 
with  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  themselves,  that  he 
became  a  Christian  himself,  and  was  instrumental  in 
having  missioners  sent  to  preach  to  his  former  subjects. 
It  is  even  said  that  he  returned  himself,  when  liberated 
on  parole,  to  preach  as  an  humble  missioner  to  the 
country  he  had  once  ruled  as  a  king.  The  fact  that 
Christianity  began  to  appear  about  the  year  a.d.  61  gives 
some  colour  to  this  conjecture.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  amongst  the  Roman  officers,  magistrates  and  soldiers 
the^re  were  many  Christians.  The  faith  had  by  this 
time  made  great  way  in  Rome,  as  is  clear  from  St.  Paul, 
when  he  writes  to  the  Romans  (i.  8),  "Your  faith  is 
spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world." 

Another  interesting  tradition  says  that  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  came  to  this  country  and  settled  at  Glaston- 
bury. Attached  to  the  ruin  of  the  Abbey  is  the  chapel 
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of  St.  Joseph,  where  he  is  said  to  lie  buried  :  and  for 
centuries  was  shown  what  was  called  the  Glastonbury 
thorn,  which  was  said  to  be  nothing  but  the  staff  of  St. 
Joseph  which  he  stuck  into  the  ground,  and  which 
blossomed  in  the  middle  of  winter,  like  another  Aaron's 
rod,  in  proof  of  the  Divine  complacency.  Certain  it  is 
that,  explain  it  as  we  may,  this  thorn  used  to  be  in  blossom 
soon  after  Christmas,  as  those  who  had  cuttings  can 
testify.  This  again  is  possible.  We  know  that  Lazarus, 
Martha  and  Mary  settled  at  Marseilles,  in  France,  and 
St.  Joseph  may  have  found  his  way  into  this  country, 
but  there  is  no  history  to  prove  it.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  St.  Paul,  and  even  St.  Peter,  may  have  visited 
Britain,  but  the  evidence  adduced  would  prove  just  as 
easily  that  they  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands.  An  appeal 
to  Pope  Clement,  about  a.d.  ioo,  to  settle  some  questions 
of  ritual,  is  also  spoken  of.  Gildas  says,  however,  that 
the  faith  made  but  little  progress  among  the  natives  till 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  a.d.  303. 

The  first  trustworthy  fact  concerning  the  conversion 
of  Britain  is  given  by  Ven.  Bede,  when  he  says :  "  In  the 
year  156  from  our  Lord's  Incarnation  .  .  .  Eleutherius,  a 
holy  man,  being  vested  with  the  pontificate  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  Lucius,  King  of  Britain,  sent  him  a  letter, 
praying  to  be  made  a  Christian  by  an  act  of  his  authority 
— the  object  of  which  pious  entreaty  he  shortly  after- 
wards obtained — and  the  Britons  having  received  the 
faith  kept  it  whole  and  undefiled  and  in  peace  and  quiet 
till  the  time  of  Diocletian,  the  Emperor."*  Can  any 
reason  be  suggested  why  Lucius  applied  to  Rome  for 
guidance,  instead  of  to  the  flourishing  Church  of  Gaul, 
except  that  he  preferred  to  go  to  the  acknowledged 
headquarters  of  Christianity?     In  compliance  with  this 

*  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  i.e.  4.  This  is  also  the  account  which  the 
British  Church  gives  of  its  foundation  in  the  Book  of  Llandaff, 
p. 310  and  pp.  65  and  66,  ed.  1840.  It  is  true  that  the  Rook  of 
Llandaff  dates  only  from  the  twelfth  century.  It  is,  however, 
composed  of  much  earlier  documents  and  is  at  least  a  witness  to 
the  old  Welsh  tradition,  that  the  first  duty  of  a  Welsh  Bishop  was 
loyalty  to  the  Apostolic  See. 
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request,  SS.  Fugatius  and  Damianus  were  sent  to  Britain 
by  the  Pope,  and,  seeing  that  they  were  Papal  emissaries, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  particular  phase  of 
religion  they  introduced.  It  was  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
Church,  including  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  by  Divine  right,  over  the  whole 
Church. 

As  a  proof  of  this  we  have  the  fact  that  British  Bishops 
sat  as  colleagues  of  bishops  from  all  parts  of  Christendom, 
in  full  communion  with  the  Holy  See  in  the  Councils  of 
Aries  ad.  314,  of  Sardica  a.d.  347,  and  of  Rimini  a.d. 
359,  where  the  Pope  was  represented  by  his  legates. 
The  proceedings  of  these  Councils  will  be  noticed  later 
on.  The  account  given  by  Gildas  of  the  faith  of  the 
British  Church  also  witnesses  to  the  same  fact.  Bishops, 
he  says,  sat  in  the  seat  of  Peter  the  Apostle  (Sedem 
Petri  Apostoli)  (p.  72), — who  was  the  first  of  the  Apostles 
(p.  in),  and  the  key  bearer  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Clavicularius  ccelorum  regni)  (p.  82) — to  them  as  his 
successors  (ibid)  was  given  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing  (p.  41).  It  was  their  duty  to  offer  Sacrifice 
(Sacrificantis)  (p.  72), — with  hands  extended  over  the 
sacrifice — manus  sacrosanctis  Christi  sacrificiis  extensuri 
(p.  76).  The  usual  day  of  British  ordinations  was  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter's  Chair  and  this  fact  explains  the  lan- 
guage of  Gildas.  St.  David  was  made  "head  Bishop  in 
Rome  "  (Cotton.  MSS.,  British  Museum,  Titus.  D.  xxii). 
And  both  his  Synods  of  Brevi  and  the  Wood  of  Victory 
held  a.d.  569,  says  Ricemarsh,  received  "  Roman  author- 
ity" (Rees.    Cambro — British  Sts.  p.  139). 

A  bold  attempt  has  been  made  by  certain  Anglicans* 
to  make  out  that  the  account  of  this  Roman  Mission  as 
given  by  Bede  is  wholly  fictitious,  on  the  ground  that 
the  story  rests  solely  upon  the  later  form  of  the  Catalogus 
Pontificum  Romano? urn,  written  a.d.  530,  which  inserts 
it,  though  it  is  not  found  in  the  earlier  Catalogue :  and 
that  hence  the  legend  would  seem  to  have  originated  in 
Rome  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  and  to  have  been  by 
Bede  introduced  into    England  in  the  eighth  century. 

*  See  Haddan  and  Stubbs'  Councils,  Sec,  pp.  24,  25, 
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All  this  is  of  course  mere  conjecture.  The  answer 
is  obvious,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  existence  of  this  later  Catalogue  was  known  to  Bede 
or  any  one  else  in  England ;  that  about  this  time  Britain 
began  to  be  spoken  of  as  having  received  the  Christian 
faith;  and  that  if  there  was  any  connection  between  the 
later  Catalogus  and  Bede's  narrative,  it  is  far  more 
likely  that  the  former  was  altered  to  embody  the 
local  tradition  than  that  the  local  tradition  originated 
in  a  stray  sentence  in  a  Roman  document.  The 
Anglican  Collier,  notices  that  from  the  days  of  Bede 
there  has  been  an  unvarying  tradition  that  such  was  the 
chief  origin  of  Christianity  in  Britain ;  and  Mr.  Rees  in 
his  Essay  on  the  Welsh  Saints,  points  out  that  in  the  See 
of  Llandaff,  churches  are  found  dedicated  to  Lleirwg, 
Ddyfan,  Ffagan,  and  Medway,  i.e.,  to  Lucius  and  the 
early  Roman  missionaries.  Moreover,  the  British  obser- 
vance of  Easter  points  in  the  same  direction.  "  Up  to 
the  Council  of  Nice  the  practice  of  the  British  har- 
monized with  that  of  the  entire  Western  Church,  i.e., 
with  the  Roman  (Comic,  of  Aries,  a.d.  314).  The  most 
ancient  Roman  table  for  Easter  (in  Bucherius  Comment, 
in  Victor.  Can.  Pasch.  252  sq.)  tallies  precisely  with  the 
British  Easter  (Van  der  Hagen  Observv.  in  P?-osper. 
Chron.  336-354.  De  Rossi  Incriptt.  Christian.  Proleg. 
Ixxxvi)."*  In  a.d.  453  the  Britons  had  already  changed 
their  Easter  to  be  in  agreement  with  Leo,  Pope  of  Rome, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Cambrian  Annals.  "  Even  so  late 
as  a.d.  455," — say  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  "they  followed 
the  directions  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great — a.d.  453,  ix  annus 
Pascha  commutatur  super  diem  Dominicum  cum  papa 
Leone  Episcopo  Romse  (Ann.  Catnb.  ap.  M.  H.  B.  830), 
in  a  case  wherein  Rome  and  Alexandria  temporarily 
differed  (See  Op.  Leon.  M.  1,  1055,  ed.  FF.  Ballerini,  and 
Walter,  Das  alte  Wales  p.  225,  Bonn,  1859)  "f  This 
proves  clearly  that,  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine, 

*  See  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  &c,  p.   152. 
t  Haddan  and   Stubbs,    Councils,    &c.,    p.  152,    Note. 
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the  British  Church  was  in  communion  with  the  Pope, 
and  obeyed  his  authority. 

In  the  first  Council  of  Aries,  the  residence  of  the  Pope's 
Legate  in  Gaul  (314),  the  British  Church  was  represented 
by  three  of  the  leading  Bishops,  viz.,  the  Bishops  of  York, 
London  and  Caerleon.  The  Pope's  legates  were  also 
present.  The  acts  of  the  Council  were  forwarded  to 
Rome  for  approval,  together  with  a  most  respectful  letter, 
addressed  to  "the  most  beloved  Pope  Sylvester."  It 
said  M  Bound  together  in  our  common  bond  of  love  and 
oneness  of  our  Mother  the  Catholic  Church  ....  we 
salute  the  most  glorious  Pope,  with  the  reverence  due  to 
thee."*  It  goes  on  :  Had  his  Holiness  been  able  to  assist 
in  person,  "a  severer  sentence  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced on  them  (the  schismatics),  and  the  Synod 
would  have  rejoiced  with  greater  joy,"  but  "you  could 
not  leave  those  places  (Rome)  where  daily  the  Apostles 
hold  session  and  their  blood  bears  witness  to  the  glory  of 
God"f  It  adds  that  as  Pope  Sylvester  held  or  con- 
trolled the  mightier  Sees  {tnajores  diceceses),  "  by  him,  by 
all  means  through  him  "  the  acts  should  be  communi- 
cated to  "all."  Their  first  enactment  was  one  Easter 
"  on  one  day  all  over  the  world"  and  they  ask  the  Pope 
to  send  round  the  "customary  letters  n\  (iuxta  consuetu- 
dinem  litteras  ad  onuies  tu  dirigas)  to  all.  This  proves 
that  a  Papal  Encyclical  was  even  then  notorious.  The 
M  mightier  Sees "  {tnajores  diodceses)  which  the  Pope  is 
said  to  have  control  over  were  the  three  great  centres, 
the  Patriarchates  of  Rome,  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  as 
Thomassinus  informs  us  "  there  shine  forth  .  .  .  the 
three  mightier  Sees  {tnajores  tres  diceceses)  Rome, 
Alexandria  and  Antioch." §  The  term  'diocese  '  was  not 
then  used  in  its  modern  sense.  Gildas  and  Bede  always 
speak  of  a  Bishop's  '  parish  '  never  '  diocese.'  It  was  then 
used  in  its  sense  of  the  civil  Roman  law,  meaning  a 
district  or  centre  of  government.  It  is  this  that  gives 
this    letter    such    significance.     The  Pope  is   asked   to 

*   Hardouin  I.  p.  262.  f  Ibid.  \  Ibid.  p.  263. 

\  Veins  and  Nov.    Eccles.  dicipl%   I.   1.    1.   c.  III,  see  12. 
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communicate  the  decrees  of  the  Council  to  "all" 
because  he  had  authority  over  the  mightier  Sees  or 
dioceses  which  embraced  the  whole  Catholic  Church. 
The  eighteenth  name  affixed  to  this  letter  is  that  of  the 
British  Bishop,  Adelpheus  of  Caerleon,  and  the  nine- 
teenth is  believed  to  be  that  of  the  Bishop  of  York. 

In  the  Council  of  Sardica  (343),  the  Bishops  signed 
an  address  to  Pope  Julius,  saying  :  "  It  will  seem  to  be 
best  and  most  proper,  if  the  bishops  from  each  particular 
province  make  reverence  to  their  head,  that  is,  to  the  seat 
of  Peter  the  Apostle."*  When  the  Pelagian  heresy  broke 
out  we  read  that  in  429  "  Pope  Celestine  sent  Germanus, 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  instead  of  himself  in  order  that  after 
defeating  the  heretics,  he  might  restore  the  Britons  to 
the  Catholic  faith."  f 

Both  Bede  and  Prosper  tell  us  that  the  same  Pope 
sent  Palladius  to  convert  the  Scots  about  the  same  time, 
and  the  latter  records  the  facts  as  follows:  "Pope 
Celestine  .  .  .  having  ordained  a  Bishop  for  the  Scots 
(Palladius),  while  he  endeavoured  to  preserve  that  part 
of  the  island  which  was  Roman,  in  the  Catholic  faith 
(i.e.,  through  Germanus)  he  also  made  that  part,  which 
was  barbarian,  Christian. "J  The  sources  of  information 
are  scanty  as  regards  what  is  now  called  England, 
because,  as  Gildas  tells  us,  the  documents  were  mostly 
burnt  or  lost  during  the  confusion  of  the  Saxon  invasion. 

In  the  lives  of  SS.  Dubricius  and  Teilo  (the  first  two 
Bishops  of  Llandaff),  we  read  that  the  privileges  granted 
them  were  sanctioned  by  Apostolical  authority:  eg.,  in 
the  Book  of  Llandaff,  p.  356,  it  is  said  :  "This  is  the 
law  and  privilege  of  the  Church  of  Teilo,  of  Llandaff, 
which  these  kings  and  princes  of  Wales  granted  to  the 
Church  of  Teilo,  and  all  its  bishops  after  him  for  ever, 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  Popes  of  Rome"  Also  p.  373, 
"And  as  the  Church  of  Rome  has  dignity  abwe  all  the 
churches  of  the  Catholic  faith,  so  the  Church  of  Llandaff, 

*    Labbe,  ii,  690. 

t    Prosper,  Chron.  Inti,  year  429. 

\    Prosper,  contra  Collat.  in  fine,  apud  Alford,  429. 
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exceeds  all  the  churches  of  Southern  Britain  in  dignity, 
and  in  privilege,  and  in  excellence."  The  third  Bishop 
of  Llandaff  went  to  Rome  to  confer  with  the  Supreme 
Pontiff. 

We  read  of  St.  Cadoc  of  Llancarvan  that  seven  times 
in  his  life  he  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome  for  the  welfare 
of  the  souls  of  his  parents  and  companions. 

The  XXVth  article  of  the  Dimetian  Code  of  British 
Laws  runs  this :  "  Whosoever  shall  commit  treason 
against  his  lord  or  waylay  is  to  forfeit  his  patrimony,  and 
if  caught  is  liable  to  be  hanged  .  .  .  if  he  repair  to  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  return  with  a  letter  in  his  possession 
showing  that  he  is  absolved  by  the  Pope,  he  is  to  have 
his  patrimony." 

The  Venedotian  Code  contains  this  form  of  warning 
to  be  used  by  the  judge  between  litigants  :  "  The  protec- 
tion of  God  prevent  thee,  and  the  protection  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome  and  the  protection  of  thy  lord  :  do  not  take  a 
false  oath."*  Again  in  the  same  code  it  is  stated  :  "And 
after  they  had  constituted  the  laws  as  they  considered 
fitting,  Howel  the  Good,  and  the  Bishop  of  Menevia, 
the  Bishop  of  Asaph  and  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  to- 
gether with  others,  making  thirteen  in  number,  of 
teachers  and  of  other  wise  men  of  the  laity  went  to  Rome 
to  obtain  the  authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  for  the  laws 
of  Howel,  and  there  were  read  the  laws  of  Howel  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  the  Pope  was  satisfied 
with  them  and  gave  them  his  authority;  and  Howel 
with  his  companions  returned  home.  And  from  that 
time  till  the  present  day,  the  laws  of  Howel  the  Good 
are  in  force.'f  These  extracts  clearly  prove  that,  even 
if  the  relations  between  the  Britons  and  Rome  were  for 
a  time  strained  on  account  of  their  treatment  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  old  relations  of  filial  obedience  and 
loyalty  were  resumed  in  course  of  time. 

There  are  extant  no   less  than  six   Bulls  %  of  Pope 

*  Haddan  and  Stubbs.  Councils,  &c,  see  p.  279. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  219. 

%  A  document  so  called  because  sealed  with  the  Pope's  Bulla, 
or  seal. 
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Calixtus  II.  and  fourteen  of  Pope  Honorius  II.  arrang- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  diocese  of  Llandaff.  Urban, 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  his  letter  says  :  "  The  Church  of 
Llandaff  ever  since  the  days  of  Eleutherius,  Pope  of  the 
See  of  Rome,  and  since  the  coming  of  St.  Augustine, 
has  always  been  truly  Catholic."*  The  old  British 
kings  and  princes,  whenever  they  made  a  grant  of  land 
to  the  Church  used  this  formula  :  "  I  grant  to  Almighty 
God,  to  St.  Peter,  to  Holy  Dubricius  .  .  .  acres  of  land 
that  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  may  be  offered  up 
for  my  soul  and  the  souls  of  my  wife,  children,  and 
forefathers."  The  gift  being  made,  after  Almighty  God, 
to  Peter,  in  the  person  of  his  successor,  clearly  as  Lord 
of  the  Universal  Church,  and  to  Dubricius,  in  the  person 
of  his  successor,  as  head  of  the  local  church.  It  is  true 
that  some  British  ecclesiastics  refused  to  accept  Augus- 
tine's authority,  but  that  fact  must  not  go  for  more  than 
it  is  worth.  When  we  consider  the  feeling  aroused  by 
such  a  trumpery  cause  as  an  election,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  fierce  aversion  with  which  the  Britons 
must  have  regarded  their  Saxon  conquerors,  and  the 
national  feeling  and  wounded  pride  with  which  they 
turned  in  distrust  from  a  Saxon  archbishop,  quite  apart 
from  any  religious  consideration.  Both  Gildas  and 
Bede  tell  us  that  since  their  severance  from  western 
civilization,  consequent  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Romans,  the  Britons  were  fast  falling  back  into  barbar- 
ism. In  fact,  it  was  only  because  Augustine  did  not 
rise  to  salute  them  that  the  Britons,  out  of  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  advice  of  an  old  soothsayer,  acted  as 
they  did.  Religious  principle  had  no  influence  upon 
their  conduct.  The  question  of  the  Pope's  authority 
was  not  raised  on  either  side. 

The  current  account  of  St.  Augustine's  second  confer- 
ence with  the  Britons  at  Aust-Clive,  a.d.   602  or  603, 

*  The  remark  made  before  may  here  be  repeated.  It  is  true 
these  documents  belong  to  the  12th  century,  still  they  witness  to 
a  tradhion  which  had  come  down  to  them  from  earlier  times,  and 
that  witness  is  the  only  evidence  of  early  times,  one  way  or  the 
other  that  we  have. 
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has  all  the  appearance  of  being  spurious.  The  notori- 
ous Abbot  Dinooth,  who  is  put  forward  as  the  British 
champion,  died,  according  to  the  Annates  Camb?itz,  our 
best  authority  for  the  dates  of  Welsh  history,  a.d.  595, 
and  is  described  by  the  same  authority  not  as  a  cleric  but 
as  a  prince,  "  Dunaut  rex  moritur"  are  its  words.  How 
came  he  to  be  alive  as  Abbot,  seven  years  after  his 
demise?  The  seven  bishops  have  also  about  them  the 
mist  of  a  myth.  Dr.  Bright  gives  up  all  attempt  to 
identify  them.  As  far  as  we  know  there  were  not  at 
the  time  seven  fixed  bishoprics  in  Wales,  and  the  Annales 
Cambriae  give  no  entry  of  the  death  of  any  of  them 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain,  unless  they  were,  as 
many  suppose,  mere  chorepiscopi.  The  Book  of  Llandaft 
describes  the  nation  at  the  time  as  "consisting  of  few 
persons"  and  the  Church  "as  having  been  dispersed  for 
a  long  time  "  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  Saxon  invasion 
and  the  "  Yellow  Pestilence."  Moreover,  Haddan  and 
Stubbs  print  the  defiant  speech  of  Dinooth,  as  a  speci- 
men of  mediaeval  forgery.*  It  is  also  noticeable  how 
cautious  Ven.  Bede  is  in  giving  his  account  of  the  con- 
ference, to  give  it  only  as  so  much  rumour.  His  words 
are  "as  they  give  out"  (vulgo  libeni),  "  it  is  narrated" 
(narratur)  (Councils  i.  p.  149)  "  it  is  said"  (fertur)  "  it  is 
commonly  said  "  (vulgo  fertur)  "  there  are  some  who  say  " 
(sunt  qui  dicunt)  \  &c.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
writer  is  unwilling  to  pledge  himself  for  the  truth  of 
what  he  states,  but  gives  the  story  only  as  a  popular 
legend.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  in  .his 
account  of  the  first  conference,  he  uses  no  such  guarded 
expressions,  but  gives  the  account  as  historical.  It  looks 
as  if  the  present  current  account  of  the  conference  was 

*  We  know  nothing  of  the  line  taken  by  the  British  party.  It 
is  quite  possible  they  defended  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
their  Church  was  a  Papal  foundation,  and  its  local  customs  were 
authorized  "by  the  authority  of  the  holy  Pope  Eleutherius, 
their  first  founder,  as  also  by  the  practices  of  their  holy  fathers, 
the  friends  of  God  and  followers  of  the  Apostles."  (Gotcelinus 
in  Hist.  Major,  c.  xxxii.,  also  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  vol.  ii. 
p.  308,  art.      "  Inscription  at  Llanvair  Waterdine.") 

t  Eccles.  Hist.  bk.  ii.  ch.  ii. 
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drawn  up  in  after  years  by  some  one  deeply  influenced 
by  hatred  of  the  Saxon  " robbers"  and  all  their  friends. 
And  as  Dinooth  was  a  national  hero,  he  is  put  forward 
as  the  leader  of  the  Britons,  the  writer  being  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  dates,  and  of  the  fact  that  his  champion 
was  not  a  cleric  at  all.  The  well-known  saints,  SS. 
Dubricius,  Teilo,  and  Oudaceus  of  LlandafT,  are  historic 
characters.  They  were  living  at  the  time,  and  were  the 
ruling  prelates  of  the  local  church.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  they  were  in  full  communion  with  the 
Holy  See,  and  they  had  sent  to  Rome  the  decrees  of  the 
Synod  of  Brevi  for  approval  a  short  time  previously, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Book  of  Llandaff,  had  been 
confirmed  in  their  Sees  by  Apostolic  authority.  In  the 
Bulls  of  Pope  Callistus  II.  and  Pope  Honorius  II.  they 
are  styled  " holy  confessors"  which  makes  it  clear  that 
they  were  not  regarded  by  the  Holy  See  as  being  in 
schism.  There  is  no  record  of  St.  Augustine  having 
interviewed  them  ;  if  he  had  done  so,  some  notice  of  the 
fact  is  sure  to  have  come  down  to  us.  Had  he  gone 
into  Wales  as  papal  legate,  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  British  Church,  his  first  duty  would  have  been  to 
address  himself  to  the  local  authorities. 

It  would  have  been  against  all  ecclesiastical  law  for 
St.  Augustine  to  have  opened  negotiations  with  those 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  these  distinguished  British 
Bishops,  and  to  have  ignored  them.  He  was  bound  by 
the  law  of  the  Church  to  recognize  and  respect  their 
authority,  even  as  papal  legate.  And  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  dealings  with  the  fully 
recognized  ruling  bishops  of  the  district,  where  the 
conference  was  held,  makes  it  more  than  probable  that 
St.  Augustine  did  not  go  into  Welsh  territory  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  British  Church,  but  to  interview 
the  monks  of  Bangor  Iscoed.  What  he  wanted  was 
missioners,  linguists  and  catechists  to  help  him  in  his 
task  of  evangelizing  the  Saxons,  and  it  was  at  least 
highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  diversity  of 
practice  between  him  and  thern.  This  would  explain 
their  abbot  acting  as  their  spokesman.      He   had  no 
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right  to  take  it  upon  himself  to  represent  the  British 
Church.  The  prophecy  that  "they  should  suffer  the 
vengeance  of  death"  was  addressed  to  the  monks,  and 
was  fulfilled  by  the  massacre.  Besides  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  they  were  called  upon  to  have  him  for  their 
Archbishop,  or  that  any  such  claim  was  made.  They 
had  their  own  bishops  who  had  a  right  to  their  obedience. 
St.  Augustine  had  been  consecrated  Archbishop  of  the 
English,  but  not  of  the  British.  The  province  of  Can- 
terbury was  not  constituted  till  twenty  years  later,  and 
Wales  was  not  included  in  its  jurisdiction  till  years 
afterwards.  One  thing  at  all  events  is  clear,  the  refusal 
of  the  monks  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  St.  Augustine 
was  purely  on  personal  grounds  ;  they  were  not  at  issue 
on  any  question  of  doctrine.  But  this  was  not  tanta- 
mount to  an  act  of  schism  from  the  Holy  See.  The 
history  of  the  Church  is  not  without  instances  of  similar 
refusals.  The  Portuguese  clergy  for  instance  at  Calcutta 
refused  on  personal  grounds  to  receive  the  bishop,  Dr. 
St.  Leger,  sent  to  them  by  Gregory  XVI.,  and  no  matter 
how  wrongly  they  may  have  acted,  there  was  no  question 
of  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

If  we  follow  the  Britons  across  the  channel,  we  find 
that  they  are  to  this  day  the  most  fervent  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  France.  Count  Montalembert 
has  said  :  "The  man  has  yet  to  be  born  who  has  heard 
a  Breton  preach  in  the  Breton  tongue  any  other  than 
the  Catholic  faith."  Besides,  no  people  could  be  more 
utterly  alienated  from  Anglicanism  than  the  Welsh 
always  have  been  j  a  fact  inexplicable  if  the  Anglican 
Establishment  is  the  representative  of  the  old  British 
Church.  It  was  because,  on  the  one  hand  that,  owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  penal  law,  it  was  impossible  to 
supply  them  with  priests,  and  on  the  other  that,  owing 
to  their  hostility  to  Anglicanism,  they  were  left  without 
religious  teachers,  that  the  Welsh  people  fell  into  Dis- 
sent— an  easy  conquest  to  Nonconformity.  Even  now 
certain  religious  customs  may  be  noticed  amongst  them 
which  are  simply  the  remains  of  their  old  Catholic  faith. 
About  the  year  ad.  400,  the  Romans  withdrew  from 
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Britain,  and  the  Britons  were  forced  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  Saxons  to  help  them  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Northern  tribes.  Then  was  enacted  over  again  the 
fable  of  the  man  and  the  horse.  The  horse  once  asked 
the  man  to  help  him  against  the  lion,  and  soon  found 
that  he  had  got  a  master  instead  of  an  ally.  So  with 
the  Saxons,  they  soon  turned  on  the  Britons  and  drove 
them  clean  out  of  the  country  into  Wales  and  Brittany 
in  France.  Gildas  says  this  was  a  Divine  visitation 
upon  the  Britons  in  punishment  for  their  crimes,  laying 
it  as  a  special  charge  against  the  British  clergy  that 
they  seldom  said  Mass. 


II. — Anglo-Saxon  Period. 

Ven.  Bede  says  of  the  Britons:  "To  other  acts  of 
unspeakable  wickedness  they  added  this,  that  they 
would  never  commit  the  word  of  faith  by  preaching  to 
the  race  of  Saxons  or  Angles  that  dwelt  with  them  in 
Britain."*  How  then  do  these  same  Saxons  come  to 
represent  the  ancient  British  Church  any  more  than  they 
represent  the  ancient  British  race?  The  story  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Angles  is  well  known.  Gregory, 
afterwards  Pope,  was  once  passing  the  market-place  in 
Rome,  and  seeing  some  slaves  of  great  beauty  exposed 
for  sale  asked  who  they  were.  He  was  told  they  were 
Angles.  "  Not  Angles,  but  Angels,"  he  answered. 
When  Pope,  he  sent  the  monk  Augustine  with  forty 
companions  to  instruct  the  people  that  had  aroused  his 
interest.  They  landed  in  Kent,  where  Ethelbert  was 
king.  His  wife,  Bertha,  a  French  princess,  was  a 
Christian,  and  she  attended  Mass  in  the  little  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Canterbury.  They  soon  converted  the 
King,  who  gave  them  his  palace  to  live  in,  with  a  suffi- 
cient endowment  for  their  support.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  faith  they  preached  to  the  Anglo-Saxons 
was  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Church.  Augustine  was 
consecrated  Archbishop  by  the  Pope's  Legate  in  Gaul, 

*   Lib.  i.  c.  22. 
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by  the  Pope's  express  order;  and  from  that  time  forth 
not  only  no  Archbishop  but  no  Bishop  ever  ruled  any 
English  diocese  without  formally  recognizing  the  Pope 
as  supreme  head  of  the  Church.  The  Archbishop  as 
a  matter  of  course  was  required  by  the  law  and  practice 
of  the  Saxon  Church  to  have  received  the  Pallium,  the 
emblem  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  the  sign  of  union  with 
the  Roman  See  directly  from  the  Pope  before  he  could 
exercise  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction.  The  form  used  in 
the  consecration  of  Saxon  Bishops  was  that  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary  with  its  interrogatories,*  including 
a  profession  of  obedience  to  the  Holy  See.  The  Council 
of  Chelsea,  a.d.  787,  had  enjoined  obedience  "to  the 
decrees  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs."  f  Here  are  some  speci- 
mens of  the  forms  used.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  in 
his  "  profession  of  obedience"  says  to  Archbishop  Ethel- 
heard,  "  I  promise  to  live  up  to  the  venerable  decrees  of 
the  Pontiffs  of  the  Apostolic  See."  The  Bishop  of 
Leicester  says  to  Archbishop  Wulfred,  u  I  promise  to 
observe  at  all  times  the  revered  decrees  of  the  Pontiffs." 
The  Bishop  of  Lindsey  says  to  Archbishop  Ceolnoth 
"  Willingly  do  I  subscribe  the  sacred  canons  and  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  earlier  and  modern  Pontiffs."  J 

This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  allegation 
that  England  was  in  ecclesiastical  matters  independent 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  whole 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  country  was  the  work 
of  the  various  Popes.  "Gregory  the  Great  divided  the 
Anglo  Saxon  territory  into  two  provinces;  Vitalian 
placed  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  Churches  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Theodore ;  Agatho  limited  the  number  of  bishops 
to  one  metropolitan  and  eleven  suffragans;  Leo  I. 
established  a  second  metropolitan  at  York;  Adrian  a 
third,  at  Lichfield;  and  Leo  III.  revoked  the  grant  to 
Lichfield,  and  confirmed  to  the  Church  of  Canterbury 

*  Lingard,  Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxon  Church  II.  Appendix  p.  22, 
note  4.  • 

f  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  III.  p.  450. 

t  IMd.,  pp.  578,  614,  623. 
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that  precedence  of  rank  and  authority  which   it  has 
since  possessed  down  to  the  present  day."* 

The  Roman  missioners  were  helped  by  certain 
Celtic  monks,  such  as  Aidan,  of  Irish  origin,  who 
had  inherited  the  system  St.  Patrick  had  brought 
over  from  Rome,  and  who,  although  they  differed 
on  the  question  of  Easter  and  other  points  of  dis- 
cipline, on  this  point  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  were  as 
Roman  as  the  Romans  themselves.  "  As  you  are 
children  of  Christ,  so  be  ye  children  of  Rome,"  was 
one  of  the  sayings  of  St.  Patrick,  f  In  a.d.  664,  when 
both  parties  met  at  Whibty  to  arrange  their  dif- 
ferences on  matters  of  discipline,  King  Oswi  said  to 
them,  "  Do  you  all  acknowledge — of  both  parties — that 
our  Lord  said  this  particularly  to  Peter :  Thou  art  Peter, 
&c.4  and  that  the  Lord  gave  him  the  keys  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven?"  They  replied,  "We  acknowledge 
it."  Then  he  said,  "  I  declare  that  I  will  not  oppose 
this  keeper  of  the  gate  of  Heaven,  and  that  I  will  obey 
his  orders  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  lest  he  shut  that 
gate  against  me."  §     In  a.d.  747  a  Council  was  called  at 

*  Lingard,  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  vol.  I.  p.  118. 

t  Vide  Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  9.  This  doctrine  is  taken  from  that 
portion  of  the  ancient  manuscript  which  was  copied  from  the 
book  written  by  St.  Patrick's  own  hand.  Hucusque  volumen  quod 
Patricius  manu  conscripsit  sua  are  the  words  with  which  it  concludes  ; 
p.  21.  See  O'Curry's  Lectures,  p.  372  and  Petrie,  Essay  on  Tara 
p.  81. 

%  St.  Matt,  xvi.  18. 

§  "Now  the  fact  is,  that  these  prelates  of  supposed  'British 
origin '  (Aidan,  Diuma,  and  his  successors)  were  bishops  of  Irish 
origin  and  'their  religious  system'  was  not  of  'native  growth,' 
but  the  same  which  St.  Patrick  had  taken  with  him  to  Ireland 
from  Rome  ;  that  the  only  national  Church  of  which  Diuma  and 
his  successors  were  members  was  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
that  not  a  single  county  from  '  London  to  Edinburgh  can  point  to 
the  British  Church  as  its  nursing-mother  in  the  faith  of  Christ,'  be- 
cause the  British  Church  of  that  age  on  the  western  coast  refused, 
through  national  animosity,  to  communicate  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Saxons,  and  continued  as  late  as  a  century  after  the 
arrival  of  Aidan  to  look  upon  the  Saxon  Christians,  even  on  those 
who  had  been  converted  by  the  Scottish  missionaries,  as  no  better 
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Cloveshoe,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  Pope 
Zachary,  to  consider  the  remedy  for  certain  abuses  that 
were  becoming  prevalent.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  chief  bishops  of  south  and  middle  England 
were  present.  Two  letters  received  from  "  the  Apostolic 
Lord  the  Pontiff,  held  in  reverence  by  the  whole  world, 
the  Pope  Zachary,  were,  as  he  by  his  Apostolic  authority 
had  commanded,  first  read  openly  in  Latin,  and  then  in  an 
English  translation.  In  these  he  admonished  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  inhabitants  of  this  island  of  Britain,  expostulated 
with  them  and  conjured  them ;  and  then  threatened  to 
cut  off  from  the  Communion  of  the  Church  all  who 
should  despise  his  warnings  and  obstinately  persist  in  their 
wickedness;"*  and  they  decreed  that  "  The  holy  feasts 
of  our  Lord's  dispensation  in  the  flesh,  in  all  things  duly 
pertaining  to  them,  i.e.,  in  the  office  of  Baptism,  in  the 
celebration  of  Masses,  in  the  manner  of  the  chant,  should 
be  celebrated  according  to  the  copy  which  we  have  in 
writing  from  the  Roman  Church!'  \ 

If  we  would  seek  for  a  true  idea  of  Anglo-Saxon 
religious  practice,  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  a  typical 
Anglo-Saxon  Bishop  such  as  Wulstan  of  Worcester.  If 
you  visit  the  crypt  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  you  will  see 
there  the  remains  of  the  Cathedral  which  he  built.  At 
an  early  age  he  joined  the  monastery  of  Benedictine 
monks  that  served  the  Cathedral.  As  a  rule,  our  Cathe- 
drals were  served  by  these  monks ;  they  were  an  institu- 
tion which  Augustine  had  introduced  from  Rome,  and 
which  only  those  who  professed  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
Church  could  be  members  of.  He  rose  in  time  to  be 
prior,  i.e.,  the  head  of  the  community  and  of  the 
Cathedral.  Two  Roman  Cardinals  came  to  Worcester 
Monastery  to  spend  the  Lent,  and  were  so  edified  by 

than  pagans,  and  treated  them  an  all  occasions  as  aliens  from 
Christianity"  (Lingard,  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  43  ;  Note 
on  Mr.  Soames'  Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  Lingard  also  gives 
the  account  of  the  conference  at  Whitby). 

*  Wilkins,  Con.  94 ;  Spelman,  Con.  248. 

t  Hefele,  Con.  iii.  p.  562. 
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his  conduct  that  they  recommended  him  to  King 
Edward  for  Bishop,  and  he  was  appointed.  We  are 
told  by  his  chronicler,  William  of  Malmesbury,  that  he 
was  always  visiting  his  diocese.  "  He  travelled  about 
on  horseback  with  his  retinue  of  clerks  and  monks.  As 
they  rode  along,  he  repeated  the  Psalter,  the  Litanies, 
and  the  Office  for  the  Dead"  The  people  "confessed 
their  sins  to  him,  for  men  would  open  their  hearts  to  him 
who  would  do  so  to  no  one  else" — and  "he  never  sent 
them  away  without  saying  Mass  and  preaching."* 

If  we  turn  to  the  theological  schools  we  find  the  same 
tale  repeated  even  to  weariness.  Bede,  who  is  styled  by 
Neander  emphatically  the  teacher  of  the  English,  lays 
down  :  "  Blessed  Peter  in  a  special  manner  received  the 
keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  headship  of 
judiciary  power,  that  all  believers  throughout  the  world 
might  understand  that  all  those  who  in  any  way  separate 
themselves  from  the  unity  of  his  faith  and  communion,  can 
neither  be  absolved  from  the  bonds  of  their  sins,  nor 
enter  the  gate  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom."  f  Again, 
Alcuin,  the  great  light  of  the  School  of  York,  says, 
"That  he  may  not  be  found  to  be  a  schismatic  or  non- 
Catholic,  let  him  follow  the  most  trustworthy  authority 
of  the  Roman  Church,  that  the  members  be  not  separated 
from  their  head ;  that  the  bearer  of  the  keys  of  the 
Heavenly  Kingdom  may  not  reject  them  as  having 
deviated  from  his  doctrine."  \  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chron- 
icle also  mentions  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence  for  the 
support  of  the  Pope  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  and 
payment  was  enjoined  by  the  statute  law  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings.  One  devotional  practice  of  these  times 
was  pilgrimages  to  Rome.  For  instance,  Ina,  King  of 
Wessex,  amongst  others,  resigned  his  crown  and  became 
a  monk  at  Rome;  and  if  a  visit  be  paid  to  Wells  Cathe- 
dral the  iron  vessel  may  be  seen  in  which  his  heart  was 
sent   back  to  rest  in  his  native  land.     The  conditions 

*  Lives  of  English  Saints.     St.  Wulstan,  p.  15. 
f  Homily  on  SS.  Peter  and   Paul's  day. 
JEp.    75. 
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upon  which  endowments  were  given  to  the  Church  also 
bear  the  same  witness.  "The  ealdorman  Osulf  '  for  the 
redemption  and  health  of  his  own  soul,  and  of  his  wife 
Beornthrythe/  gives  certain  lands  to  the  Church  of 
Liming  in  Kent,  under  the  express  condition  that '  every 
twelve  months  afterwards  the  day  of  their  departure  out 
of  this  life  should  be  kept  with  fasting  and  prayer  to 
God,  in  psalmody  and  the  celebration  of  Masses.7  Some 
doubt  arising  with  respect  to  the  exact  meaning  of  this 
condition,  the  Archbishop,  to  set  the  question  at  rest, 
pronounced  the  following  decree :  '  Wherefore  I  order 
that  the  godly  deeds  following  be  performed  for  their 
souls  at  the  tide  of  their  anniversary ;  that  every  Mass- 
priest  celebrate  two  Masses  for  the  soul  of  Osulf,  and 
two  for  Beornthrythe's  soul ;  that  every  deacon  read 
two  Passions  (the  narratives  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  in 
the  Gospels)  for  his  soul,  and  two  for  hers ;  and  each  of 
God's  servants  (the  inferior  members  of  the  brotherhood) 
two  fifties  (fifty  psalms)  for  his  soul,  two  for  hers;  that 
as  you  in  this  world  are  blessed  with  worldly  goods 
through  them,  so  they  may  be  blessed  with  godly  goods 
through  you.'  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that 
such  devotions  were  not  confined  to  the  anniversaries 
of  the  dead.  In  many,  perhaps  in  all,  these  religious 
establishments,  the  whole  community  on  certain  days, 
walked  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Matin  service,  in  proces- 
sion to  the  cemetery,  and  there  chanted  the  dirge  over 
the  graves  of  their  deceased  brethren  and  benefactors."  * 
Here  then  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  believed  in  the  Mass,  f  confession,  monastic 
vows,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  divinely  instituted 
supremacy  of  the  Pope;  a  state  of  things  that  amounts 
to  "rank  Popery"  and  is  wholly  at   variance   with   a 

*  Lingard,  Anglo-Saxon  CJiurch,  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  In  the  Preface  to 
Dugdale's  Monasticon  (p.  9)  it  is  stated  that  within  two  hundred 
years  thirty  Anglo-Saxon  kings  and  queens  resigned  their  crowns 
and  became  monks  and  nuns. 

t  See  The  Faith  of  the  Ancient  English  Church  concerning  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Provost  Northcote.  Catholic 
Truth  Society.     Price  id. 
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theory  that  they  belonged  to  a  Church  whose  test  of 
orthodoxy  is  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  which  reject  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  accept  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown,  and  condemn  the  Mass,  the  great  object  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  reverence  and  devotion,  as  ■  a  blasphemous  fable 
and  dangerous  deceit.' 


III. — Norman  Period. 

As  the  Briton  had  to  give  way  to  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
so  had  the  latter  to  give  way  to  the  Norman.  No 
change  was  made  in  religion,  with  the  exception  that 
William  the  Conqueror  claimed  a  much  larger  right  to 
interfere  in  Church  matters  than  did  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Kings,  and  he  thus  sowed  the  seeds  of  long  and  bitter 
strife  between  the  Church  and  the  Crown.  All  the  old 
bishops  were  got  rid  of  for  one  reason  or  another,  except 
Wulstan.  When  called  upon  to  resign  his  crozier,  he 
went  to  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  drove 
it  into  the  stone  covering  the  body,  saying:  "Take 
this,  my  master,  and  deliver  it  to  whom  thou  wilt."  As 
no  one  could  move  it,  Wulstan  was  told  to  try, 
and  the  crozier  yielded  to  his  hand,  and  came  forth  as 
if  it  had  been  planted  in  soft  clay.  No  one  after  that 
dared  question  his  right  to  his  see.  Lanfranc  was 
brought  from  Normandy,  to  be  Primate  and  Papal 
Legate.  In  a  letter  to  Pope  Gregory,  he  says:  "To 
Gregory,  the  reverend  Supreme  Pastor  of  the  Holy 
Universal  Church,  the  sinner  and  unworthy  Bishop 
Lanfranc,  service  and  due  subjection." 

Under  Rufus,  the  conflict  between  the  Church,  strug- 
gling for  liberty,  and  the  royal  tyranny  waxed  fierce. 
Anselm  was  Archbishop,  the  greatest  philosopher  and 
theologian  of  the  age.  When,  in  1094,  he  asked  for 
leave  to  go  to  Rome  in  person  to  receive  the  pallium,  the 
insignia  of  an  Archbishop,  according  to  custom :  and  when 
William  Rufus  refused  him,  Anselm  thus  spoke  to  the 
assembled  Bishops  :  "  Know  all  of  you  that  in  the  things 
that  are  God's,  I  will  render  obedience  to  the  Vicar  of 
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Blessed  Peter;  and  in  what  rightly  appertains  to  the 
dignity  of  my  earthly  lord,  I  will,  according  to  my  ability, 
give  counsel  and  help."  Finally  the  Pope's  Legate 
brought  the  pallium,  but  would  not  give  it  through  the 
King's  hands.  Again,  in  1097,  the  Saint  asked  leave  to 
visit  Rome,  that  he  might  appeal  to  the  Pope  against 
acts  of  oppression  committed  by  the  King.  When  leave 
was  refused  him,  St.  Anselm  thus  addressed  the  King 
in  the  midst  of  his  Court :  "  You  wish  me  to  swear  never, 
on  any  account,  to  appeal  in  England  to  Blessed  Peter 
or  his  Vicar :  this,  I  say,  ought  not  to  be  the  command  of 
you  who  are  a  Christian;  for  to  swear  this  is  to  abjure 
Blessed  Peter.  He  who  abjures  Blessed  Peter  undoubtedly 
abjures  Christ,  Who  made  him  Prince  over  Bis  Church."* 
Henry  II.  took  up  the  quarrel  with  the  Church,  be- 
queathed him  by  his  ancestors.  He  nominated  as  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  a  Becket,  his  trusted  and  chosen  com- 
panion, hoping  that  he  would  still  serve  him  as  he  had 
always  done.  Thomas,  however,  was  a  thorough 
Englishman ;  he  was  true  to  the  back-bone  to  the  cause 
he  espoused,  and  he  frankly  told  Henry,  "  You  will  soon 
hate  me  as  much  as  you  love  me  now,  for  you  assume 
an  authority  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  to  which  I  will 
never  assent."  The  King,  wishing  to  convert  his  will 
into  law,  drew  up  a  number  of  provisions,  putting  almost 
the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  into  his  own  hands, 
called  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  These,  worn  out 
by  importunity,  Thomas  signed,  but  on  second  thoughts, 
he  withdrew  his  signature,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope. 
Henry,  one  day,  asked  petulantly  if,  of  all  the  knaves 
that  ate  his  bread,  there  was  none  that  would  rid  him  of 
that  troublesome  priest.  Four  knights  at  once  started, 
and  bursting  into  Canterbury  Cathedral,  one  exclaimed  : 
"  Where  is  the  traitor,  Thomas  a  Becket?  "  The  Primate 
answered  :  "  Here  am  I,  no  traitor,  but  a  priest  of  God," 
and  coming  out  of  the  chancel,  planted  himself  against 
a  pillar,  and  faced  his  foes.  They  soon  despatched  him 
with  their  swords ;  one  of  them  scattered  his  brains  on  the 
pavement,  and  said:  "Let  us  be«off;  this  traitor  will 

*  Eadmer :  Hist,  Nov. 
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never  rise  again."  The  murder  of  the  Archbishop  sent 
a  thrill  of  horror  through  Christendom.  Henry  swore 
that  his  minions  had  mistaken  his  meaning,  and  acted 
without  his  consent,  and  thus  saved  himself  from  excom- 
munication. The  death  of  a  Becket  was  also  the  death 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon;  Henry's  claim  to 
interfere  in  Church  matters  was  heard  of  no  more. 

u  Foul  as  it  is,  Hell  itself  is  defiled  by  the  fouler  pre- 
sence of  John."  Such  was  the  popular  saying  about  this 
brutal  King.  John  wanted  his  friend  Grey  (Bishop  of 
Norwich)  elected  Primate,  although  another  by  name 
Reginald  had  been  elected.  Both  claimants  appealed  to 
the  Pope,  Innocent  III.  He  set  them  both  aside  and 
appointed  Stephen  Langton,  a  Roman  Cardinal.  John 
resisted,  and  the  Pope  published  an  interdict  and  deposed 
John.  The  latter  had  no  friends ;  he  had  alienated  the 
_goodwill  of  his  subjects,  whose  honour  and  lives  were  not 
safe  in  his  hands  for  a  moment.  Finding  every  man's 
hand  was  against  him,  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  submit, 
though  with  an  ill  grace,  like  most  bullies  when  they  are 
beaten,  and  he  surrendered  his  crown  and  kingdom  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pope's  Legate,  and  received  them  back 
as  the  Pope's  vassal. 

Cardinal  Langton  was  resolved,  however,  finally  to 
wrest  from  the  king  and  put  upon  a  legal  basis,  once  for 
all,  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Englishmen.  Under 
his  guidance  the  barons  met  John  at  Runnymede,  a 
meadow  beside  the  Thames,  near  Windsor,  and  called 
upon  him  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta.  John  raved  and 
swore,  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  bit  at  pieces  of 
straw  and  stick,  and  said,  "  Why  do  they  not  ask  for  my 
kingdom  ?"  But  it  was  of  no  use.  John  had  to  sign  the 
great  Charta  of  English  liberties,  one  provision  of  which 
was  that  the  Church  of  England  was  to  be  in  future  free 
from  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,*  a  provision 
that  was  intended  to  make  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
royal  supremacy  an  impossibility  in  the  future. 

We  come  next  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  the 

*  See  The  Church  of'  England  shall  be  Free.  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  price  £d. 
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famous  Statute  of  Provisors.  Englishmen,  and  especially 
churchmen,  had  what  may  fairly  be  called  a  legitimate 
grievance  to  complain  of,  viz.,  the  number  of  foreigners 
appointed  to  positions  in  the  English  Church.  The 
government  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  matter  that  is  as 
extensive  as  the  government  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
every  portion  must  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  expense.  A 
conflict  of  opinion  between  the  local  and  the  central 
authorities  is  a  thing  to  be  looked  for  in  every  system 
where  there  is  a  central  as  well  as  a  local  authority,  with 
local  interests  and  local  prejudices  to  consider. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  called  the  Act  of 
Provisors,  to  stop  the  nomination  of  foreigners  to  English 
benefices.  The  right  of  the  Pope  finally  to  appoint  one 
of  the  nominees  was  never  questioned,  but  his  right  to 
nominate  in  the  first  instance  a  foreigner  was  challenged. 
"  But  the  failure  of  the  effort  showed  the  amazing  power 
which  Rome  had  acquired  from  the  unquestioning  sub- 
mission of  so  many  ages.  The  Pope  waived,  indeed,  his 
right  to  appoint  foreigners;  but  by  a  compromise,  .  .  . 
archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  and  abbacies,  and  the  wealthi- 
er livings  still  continued  to  receive  Papal  nominees."* 
The  spirit  of  this  proceeding  was  far  different  from  what 
some  would  have  us  suppose.  It  was  not  one  of  defiance, 
but  merely  of  respectful  protest,  as  is  clear  from  the 
King's  letter.  Complaining  of  some  Papal  appointments, 
Edward  III.  wrote  to  Pope  Clement  IV.,  addressing  him 
as  "Our  Most  Holy  Father  in  Christ,  and  Lord,  the  Pope, 
by  Divine  Providence,  Chief  Bishop  of  the  Holy  Roman 
and  Catholic  Church,  with  all  imaginable  respect  and 
greeting."  In  the  letter  he  begs  His  Holiness  to  consider 
that  he  is  St.  Peter's  successor,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
feed,  not  to  shear,  the  flock,  and  also  writes  thus :  "  We 
likewise  desire  your  Holiness  to  recollect  how  obedient 
our  royal  family,  the  clergy  and  laity  of  our  kingdom,  have 
hitherto  been  to  your  See ;  for  which  behaviour  we  may 
reasonably  expect  a  return  of  paternal  affection."  After- 
wards  Archbishops   Islip,    Langham,    Whittlesey,   and 

*  History  oj  the  English  People.     Green,  p.  229. 
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Sudbury  were  none  the  less  successively  nominated  and 
appointed  by  the  Pope's  authority.  The  last  was 
appointed  in  1375  Dv  Gregory  XI.,  the  nominee  of  the 
monks  having  been  rejected. 

Edward's  reign  saw  the  rise  of  the  movement  of 
Wiclif,  which  gave  the  first  serious  shake  to  the  faith 
of  the  Church  of  old  England.  Wiclif  was  a  disappointed 
man  of  "  unconquerable  pride,"  and  he  sought  an  outlet 
for  his  wounded  feelings  in  the  usual  resort  of  discon- 
tented minds,  agitation.  He  began  to  broach  theories 
of  communism  in  religious  as  well  as  civil  matters,  and 
probably  did  not  foresee,  when  he  began,  where  he  was 
likely  to  end.  But  even  this  movement  served  only  to 
bring  out  once  more  a  declaration  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church  of  Old  England.  "  In  the  year  a.d.  141  i,  there 
were  condemned  at  London  by  thirteen  Bishops  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  thirty  doctors  in 
theology,  forty-five  articles  of  Wiclif,  of  which  the  forty- 
first  was  as  follows :  '  It  is  not  of  necessity  to  salvation 
{to  hold)  that  the  Roman  Church  is  supreme  among  the 
Churches.'"*  Even  Wiclif  himself  is  a  witness  to  the 
same  fact,  for  when  summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  for 
his  conduct,  he  replied,  "  I  am  always  glad  to  explain 
my  faith  to  any  one,  and  above  all  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ; 
for  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  if  it  be  orthodox,  he  will 
confirm  it,  if  it  be  erroneous  he  will  correct  it.  I  assume, 
too,  that,  as  Chief  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  is  of  all  mortal  men  most  bound  to  the  law  of 
Christ's  Gospel,"  &c.  f 

Time  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  the  question  of  the 
teaching  of  the  great  English  theologians,  such  as  Pullen, 
John  of  Salisbury,  ^Elred  of  Rievaulx,  Grosseteste  of 
Lincoln,  Roger  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus,  John  Bacon, 
Richard  Ralph,  Holkot,  Thomas  Waldensis,  who  taught 
at  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  and  had  in  their  hands  the 
intellectual  training  of  the  English  Clergy.  One  example 
must  suffice.     Thomas  Waldensis,  who  died  a.d.   1430, 

*  Lewis'  Life  of  Dr.  Fisher,  vol.  ii.  p.  386. 
t  Green,  p.  237. 
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in  his  work  against  Wiclif,  lays  down  and  proves  the 
following  propositions :  (ch.  29),  "  That  the  whole 
Church  flows  by  succession  after  Christ  from  Peter,  as 
member  from  member  according  to  the  Apostle;" 
(ch.  32),  "  That  the  Roman  See  holds  the  primacy  over 
all  Churches;"  (ch.  33),  "  That  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Papal  power  is  founded  on  the  law  of  Christ,  and  is  not 
derived  from  the  power  of  Caesar;"  (ch.  35),  "That 
every  Roman  Bishop  or  Pope  rightly  entering  in,  succeeds 
with  Peter  to  power  and  pre-eminence  over  the  Church;" 
(ch.  45  ),  "  That  the  obedience  of  the  world  is  due 
individually  and  collectively  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
periods  of  sedition  notwithstanding;"  (ch.  47),  "That 
the  Pope  has  from  of  old  a  power  not  to  be  questioned, 
to  determine  the  truths  of  faith  and  to  put  down 
and  blot  out  all  heretical  falsities;"  (ch.  48),  "On  the 
prerogatives  of  the  perpetual  immunity  and  freedom  of 
the  Roman  Church  from  all  contagion  of  heresy ; "  in 
other  words  "on  the  prerogative  of  Papal  infallibility." 
Such  was  the  teaching  in  the  theological  schools  at 
Oxford,  at  a  time  when  we  are  told  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  not  Roman  Catholic. 

Next,  how  about  endowments  given  to  the  Church 
during  this  period  ?  Were  they  given  on  the  same 
condition  of  Masses  for  the  dead  as  in  previous  periods? 

The  following  extract  from  the  Life  of  William 
Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  by  Richard  Chandler, 
D.D.,  chapter  10,  section  3,  stating  the  conditions  of 
endowment  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  will  best 
answer  that  question  :  "  The  president,  fellows  and 
scholars,  were  required  to  say  daily  at  getting  up  and 
going  to  bed,  certain  prayers  in  honour  of  the  Trinity ; 
and  while  Waynflete  was  living,  Rege  quozsumus,  Domine, 
famulum  tuum  Gulieltnum  pontificem  fundatorem  nostrum ; 
and  after  his  decease  an  additional  prayer  for  him. 
Each  of  them  was  to  repeat  daily,  at  the  hour  he  chose, 
a  psalm  and  prayers  for  the  souls  of  King  Henry  III., 
Edward  III.,  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  Lord  Crumwell, 
Sir  John  Fastolf,  for  the  souls  of  Richard  and  Margery, 
his  parents,  that  of  the  founder,  and  those  of  the  other 
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benefactors  to  his  College,  and  of  all  the  faithful  defunct; 
mentioning  the  names  of  his  father  and  mother,  and 
also  his  own  after  his  decease,  with  the  prayer  as 
above.  Each  of  them  was  to  hear  Mass  once  a  day ;  and 
then  or  at  some  other  hour,  to  say,  kneeling,  fifty  times, 
Ave  Maria,  and  after  every  tenth  a  Pater  noster  (i.e.,  the 
Rosary).  Vespers  were  to  be  sung  in  the  chapel  every 
evening;  and  solemn  processions  to  be  made  about  the 
cloister,  or  boundary  of  the  College  after  the  use  of 
Sarum,  with  Masses  daily  after  Matins,  except  on 
Easter  Day.  In  the  morning  Mass,  which  was  to  be 
said  at  the  Arundel  altar  in  the  nave  of  the  chapel,  the 
priest  was  to  pray  especially  for  Lord  Arundel  and  Lord 
Maltravers,  while  either  was  living,  and  for  their  souls 
when  dead.  In  the  second  Mass  he  was  to  pray  for  the 
Lords  Reede  and  Scures,  and  other  benefactors,  the 
founder  when  living,  Lord  Lovell  and  his  consort,  for 
the  Universal  Church,  for  peace,  for  the  soul  of  the 
father  and  of  the  mother  of  Waynflete,  of  Lord  Crumwell, 
and  for  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  third  Mass, 
which  he  permits  to  be  celebrated  in  the  collateral 
oratory,  near  the  high  altar,  was  to  be  De  Requie,  for 
the  souls  of  good  memory ;  to  wit,  for  Henry  III., 
Edward  III.,  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  the  founder 
when  dead,  his  parents,  Lord  Crumwell,  Sir  John 
Fastolf  and  other  benefactors  to  himself  and  to  his 
college.  A  Solemn  Mass  de  S.  Trinitate  was  to  be 
celebrated  before  Easter,  and  certain  prayers  used  in 
the  chapel,  to  be  followed  by  a  scrutiny  in  the  hall. 
Two  scholars,  or  fellows,  were  to  recommend  to  God  in 
their  Masses,  the  good  estate  of  Lady  Joan  Burrough 
while  living,  and  the  souls  of  William  Port  and  N. 
Burrough,  knight;  seven  of  the  demys,  the  seniors  in 
age,  were  to  pray  especially  for  the  souls  of  Sir  John 
Fastolf,  and  of  his  consort,  of  his  friends  and  benefactors 
in  the  psalm  De  profundi s,  which  they  were  bound  to  say 
daily,  and  in  their  other  prayers;  and  each  of  them  was 
to  receive  from  the  College  a  penny  a  week  for  his 
battles.  One  was  to  say  aloud  in  the  chapel  daily 
after  High  Mass :  Anima  fundatoris  nostri  Gulielmi,  et 
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animce  omnium  fide  Hum  defuttctorum,  per  misericordiam 
Dei  in  pace  requiescant*  which  formulary  was  likewise  to 
be  repeated  in  the  hall  after  dinner  and  supper." 


IV. — Tudor  or  Reformation  Period. 
I.— Henry  VIII. 

Henry  VIII.  hai  many  of  the  good  qualities  of  our 
English  Kings,  but  he  had  all  their  bad  ones  many  times 
multiplied.  He  had  lived  for  some  eighteen  years  in 
apparent  harmony  with  his  wife  Catharine,  in  spite  of 
his  habitual  infidelities,  when  in  an  evil  hour  for  the 
poor  Queen,  there  appeared  at  Court  a  young  woman 
named  Anne  Boleyn.  She  was  thought  to  have 
compromised  herself  more  than  once,  and  had  been 
sent  for  a  time  to  France  to  a  friend  of  her  father 
to  be  out  of  the  way.  She  soon  saw  that  Henry 
was  tired  of  his  wife  and  was  fascinated  by  her. 
Having  once  caught  sight  of  a  prize  worth  having,  she 
was  artful  enough  to  play  her  game  with  a  view  to 
secure  it.  She  knew  how  the  King  had  served  her 
sister  Mary,  and  would  listen  to  nothing  but  marriage. 
A  very  serious  difficulty  stood  in  the  way.  Henry's 
lawful  wife  was  living.  To  get  over  that,  he  pretended 
to  have  a  scruple  about  the  validity  of  his  marriage 
because  the  Queen  had  been  his  brother's  wife.  That 
was  true.  She  and  his  brother  had  been  married  when 
minors,  but  had  never  lived  together  as  man  and  wife, 
and  a  dispensation  had  been  obtained  from  the  Pope 
to  remove  any  technical  impediment  created  thereby. 
The  dishonesty  of  Henry's  scruple  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  Pope  offered  to  have  the  validity  of  his 
marriage  with  Catharine  looked  into,  and  if  anything 
was  found  amiss  to  set  it  right,  the  King  would  not  hear 
of  such  a  thing. 

The  King,  having  resolved  upon  getting  a  decree  of 
nullity,  commissioned  Wolsey  to  summon  the  Pope  to 

*  May  the  soul  of  our  founder,  William,  and  the  souls  of  all  the 
faithful  departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in  peace.     Amen. 
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delegate  to  him  the  whole  Papal  authority,  so  that  he 
might  dispense  even  with  the  divine  law.  This  was 
refused.  Another  request  was  forwarded  that  Henry 
might  be  allowed  to  have  two  wives  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  offspring  of  the  second  to  be  legitimate.  This 
request  was  too  barefaced  to  present  to  any  Christian 
Bishop,  and  was  abandoned,  but  a  dispensation  was 
obtained  for  Henry  to  marry  any  one  in  the  second 
degree  of  relationship  and  first  of  affinity,  no  matter  how 
contracted,  supposing  his  first  marriage  proved  invalid. 
Finally  a  commission  was  appointed  to  try  the  case  in 
England,  but  as  the  Queen  refused  to  plead  and  ap- 
pealed to  Rome,  the  case  had  to  go  back  to  the  Roman 
courts.  It  soon,  however,  became  clear  to  Henry  that 
his  marriage  would  not  be  declared  invalid  on  any  terms. 
Some  of  his  advisers,  then,  pointed  to  Germany.  There 
Luther  had  rejected  the  Pope's  authority  and  was  mak- 
ing havoc  of  Christian  morality  both  by  precept  and 
example.  He  was  proclaiming  those  principles  found  in 
his  Table-Talk  and  treatises  on  Marriage,  which  enabled 
him  to  allow  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  have  two  wives 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his 
own  soul.  Let  the  King  do  likewise,  let  him  proclaim 
himself  head  of  the  Church,  and  then  he  might  have  as 
many  wives  as  he  liked.  This  thought  pleased  Henry, 
and  he  proceeded  to  act  upon  it. 

His  first  step  was  to  declare  that  the  whole  nation  had 
incurred  the  penalties  of  Prcemunire  because  they  had 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Wolsey  as  Papal  Legate, 
he  himself  having  been  the  first  to  do  so.  The  absurdity 
of  the  position  was  met  by  a  general  pardon  of  all  except 
the  clergy.  They  offered  to  purchase  forgiveness  by 
the  present  of  a  million*  of  money,  but  Henry  insisted 
that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  preamble  of  the 
petition  that  he  was  the  ''  Protector  and  only  supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England."  None  of 
the  Bishops  save  Fisher,  of  Rochester,  the  most  saintly 
and  most  learned  of  them  all,  seemed  to  have  divined 
the  King's  purpose.     He  endeavoured  with  all  his  might 

*  ^100,000,  equal  to  a  million  of  money  at  the  present  value. 
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to  get  them  to  reject  this  proposal  but  with  only  partial 
success.* 

The  Bishops,  in  consequence  of  his  opposition,  would 
yield  to  Henry's  demand  only  in  so  far  as  the  law  of 
Christ  allowed  it.  They  were  cowed  by  the  King's 
firmness,  and  with  this  proviso  agreed  to  grant  the  King 
his  request.  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they 
believed  this  to  be  a  mere  threat  held  out  to  the  Pope, 
and  that  this  title  would  imply  nothing  more  than  the 
title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  They  were  soon, 
however,  undeceived.  "  It  was  the  first  step  in  a  policy 
by  which  the  Church  was  to  be  prostrated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Throne.  Convocation  was  forced  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  the  royal  permission  and  assent  to  the 
validity  of  its  proceedings  and  decisions.  A  new  Act 
turned  the  Bishops  into  mere  nominees  of  the  King. 
Their  election  by  the  Chapters  of  their  cathedral  churches 
had  long  been  but  formal,  and  their  appointment 
had,  since  the  time  of  the  Edwards,  been  practically 
made  by  the  Papacy  on  the  nomination  of  the  Crown. 
The  privilege  of  free  election  was  now  with  bitter  irony 
left  to  the  Chapters,  but  they  were  compelled  to  receive 
the  candidate  chosen  by  the  King  on  pain  of  praemunire. 
This  strange  expedient  has  lasted  till  the  present  time."  \ 
At  the  time  of  this  concession  by  Convocation  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  no  rejection  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy 
was  proposed  or  contemplated.  Henry  was  still  hoping 
to  obtain  a  divorce  by  invoking  the  Papal  Supremacy, 
and  to  have  questioned  its  very  existence  would  have 
been  suicidal  and  evidently  not  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
just  then.  This  is  so  clearly  the  case  that  even  writers 
who  assert  the  antiquity  of  the  royal  supremacy  are  ob- 
liged to  admit  it.  Dr.  Hook,  e.g.,  says:  "The  royal 
supremacy  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  Convocation  re- 
garded as  inconsistent  with  the  legitimate  claims  of  the 
papacy.":}:  Froude  also  remarks  :  "  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  see  what  Henry  proposed  to  himself  by  requiring  this 
designation  at  so  early  a  stage  in  the  movement.     The 

*  See  B.  John  Fisher,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cologan;  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  price  id. 

t  Green.  \  Archbp.  of  Cant.  vol.  vi.  424. 
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breach  with  the  Pope  was  still  distant,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  many  sacrifices  before  he  would  even 
seriously  comtemplate  a  step  he  so  little  desired.  It  is 
certain  only  that  this  title  was  not  intended  to  imply 
what  it  implied  when,  four  years  later,  it  7vas  conferred 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  when  eventually  England 
was  severed  by  it  from  the  Roman  communion."* 

It  was  not  Convocation  then,  but  the  Parliament 
four  years  later,  that  conferred  this  title  upon  the  King 
in  the  anti-papal  sense.  The  next  step  was  to  obtain  an 
Act  of  Parliament  recognizing  the  King  as  Head  of  the 
Church.  This  was  easily  done.  The  first-fruits  were 
voted  him  to  support  his  new  position,  and  the  Bishops 
were  called  upon  to  surrender  their  Bulls  of  appointment 
which  they  had  received  from  Rome.  Henry  claimed 
now  nothing  less,  than  the  full  power  of  the  Papacy. 
"  When  the  Supremacy  was  transferred  to  King  Henry, 
of  blessed  memory,  and  all  things  which  by  canon  law 
belonged  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  Head  of  the  Church 
were  made  over  to  him,  he  then  became  both  King  and 
Pope."f  Fortunately  for  Henry,  Canterbury  became 
vacant  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  thus  he  was  able  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  his  tool,  Cranmer.  The  latter's  proc- 
tor took  the  usual  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and 
obtained  his  Bulls  of  Consecration.  Cranmer  himself 
took  the  oaths,  and  having  first  protested  privately  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  keep  them,  proceeded  solemnly  and 
publicly  to  perjure  himself.  There  was,  however,  a 
clause  in  his  Bull  of  consecration  stating  that  if  he  did 
not  take  the  usual  oaths  prescribed,  he  was  suspended 
by  that  fact  from  his  office,  so  that  his  initial  act  of 
duplicity  had  the  effect  of  rendering  his  episcopal  career 
void  of  all  authority  from  the  beginning.  Henry  had 
already  privately  married  Anne  Boleyn  without  having 
obtained  any  decree  of  nullity.  Cranmer,  however,  at 
once  proceeded  to  declare  that  Henry's  marriage  with 
Catharine  was  null,  without  even  hearing  her. 

Henry's  next  step  was  to  break  up  the  religious  cor- 

*  History \  \ .  4. 

t  Zurich  Letters.     No.  58,  Withers  to  Bullingham. 
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porations  called  monasteries.  They  were  staunchly 
Roman  Catholic,  and  were  sure  to  be  the  centres  of 
opposition  to  his  proceedings.  Besides,  they  had  large 
possessions,  which  he  stood  much  in  need  of.  He  issued 
a  commission  of  inquiry 'into  their  condition,  but  the 
report  being  too  favourable,  it  was  suppressed.  A  copy, 
however,  has  recently  been  found  among  the  State 
Papers.  Another  commission  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Legh  and  Leyton,  who  sent  in  a  report  called  the 
Black  Book,  just  the  thing  to  suit  the  King's  purpose. 
"The  character  of  the  visitors,  the  sweeping  nature  of 
their  report,  and  the  long  dispute  which  followed  on  its 
reception,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  charges  were 
grossly  exaggerated."*  Gasquet  gives  good  reasons  for 
thinking  this  Black  Book  was  a  mere  invention  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  that  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  it 
had  any  existence  outside  his  own  imagination.!  The 
Commons  resisted  for  the  first  time.  They  knew  how  un- 
popular such  a  measure  was  sure  to  be.  The  monastery 
was  the  centre  of  nearly  every  good  work  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  was  provided  food  for  the  hungry,  shelter 
for  the  homeless,  help  for  the  sick,  and  instruction  for 
the  ignorant.  To  save  the  larger  ones,  however,  it  was 
agreed  to  sacrifice  the  lesser  ones  to  the   King's  greed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  people  submitted 
tamely  to  all  this.  A  very  serious  rebellion,  called  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  threatened  to  overturn  the  Govern- 
ment. The  King  had  to  negotiate,  and  promised  to 
reverse  his  whole  policy.  Scarcely  had  the  people 
dispersed,  when  gibbets  were  erected  in  all  directions, 
and  the  country  was  deluged  in  blood, 

Although  Henry  had  gone  so  far,  he  had  no  idea  of 
allowing  the  Protestantism  of  Luther  to  get  a  footing  in 
his  kingdom.  When  young  he  had  published  a  book 
against  Luther,  On  the  Seven  Sacraments,  which  was 
supervised  by  Bishop  Fisher,  and  which  gained  for 
Henry  from  the  Pope  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

*  Green,  p.  333. 

t  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries,  1.  p.  303. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  this  work  for  further  information  as  the 
best  authority  on  the  subject. 
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• 
In  it  he  had  said  :  "  Whereas  Luther  doth  so  impu- 
dently affirm  that  the  Pope  hath  his  primacy  by  no 
right,  neither  human  or  divine,  but  by  force  and  tyranny, 
I  do  wonder  how  the  mad  fellow  could  hope  to  find  his 
readers  so  simple  or  so  blockish  as  to  believe  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  a  priest  unarmed,  alone,  without 
temporal  force  or  right,  either  divine  or  human,  as  he 
supposes,  should  be  able  to  get  authority  over  so  many 
bishops,  his  equals,  throughout  so  many  and  different 
nations,  so  far  off  from  him,  and  so  little  fearing  his 
temporal  power,  or  that  so  many  would  be  so  prodigal 
of  their  own  liberty  as  to  subject  themselves  to  a  foreign 
priest  in  spiritual  matters,  as  now  they  have  done  for  so 
many  ages,  or  to  give  him  such  authority  over  them- 
selves, if  he  had  no  right  at  all  thereunto."  *  Luther  had 
poured  out  upon  Henry  in  reply  every  opprobrious 
epithet  he  could  lay  his  tongue  to.  He  had  called  him 
a  "crowned  ass,  a  liar,  a  varlet,  an  idiot,  a  snivelling 
sophist,  a  swine  of  the  Thomist  herd.  Courage,  you 
swine,  burn  me  if  you  dare.  .  .  .  Thou  art  a  blasphemer, 
not  a  King,  thou  hast  a  royal  jawbone,  nothing  more. 
Henry,  thou  art  an  ass,"  and  much  more  to  the  same 
effect.  No  Lutheran  was  safe  after  this  in  England. 
To  crush  any  tendency  to  Lutheranism,  Henry  passed 
the  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles  of  Religion,  laying  down 
as  the  faith  of  the  English  Church — i.  Transubstantia- 
tion.  2.  Communion  in  one  kind.  3.  Celibacy  of 
the  Clergy.  4.  Monastic  vows.  5.  The  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass.  6.  Auricular  Confession.  This  sent  a 
flutter  through  the  ranks  of  those  who,  like  Cranmer, 
had  begun  to  follow  Luther's  example,  seeing  that  the 
penalty  of  contumacy  was  death.  Cranmer  had  imported 
a  German  lady  to  live  with  him  in  his  palace  at  Lambeth. 
As  he  was  not  and  could  not  be  married  to  her  by  any 
law  of  Church  or  State,  the  morality  of  this  proceeding 
needs  no  comment.  She  had  now  to  be  smuggled  back 
to  Germany,  else  Cranmer's  life  would  have  been  in 
danger. 

At  last  Henry  died,  having  had  six  wives,  whom  he 
had  got  rid  of  as  he  pleased,  through  the  time-serving 

*  Assert.  Sept.  Sac. 
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of  Cranmer,  leaving  behind  him  a  legacy  of  civil  and 
religious  troubles  that  finally  terminated  in  civil  war. 
When  his  body  was  being  carried  from  London  to  Wind- 
sor, Harpsfield  tells  us  it  rested  the  first  night  at  the 
monastery  of  Syon,  which  the  King  had  suppressed. 
The  coffin  burst,  and  a  dog  was  seen  to  lick  up  the 
liquid  that  flowed  therefrom.  Some  time  before,  a 
certain  Friar  Peto  had  stood  before  the  King,  like 
another  Elias,  and  threatened  him  with  the  fate  of 
Achab  for  his  wickedness,  and  when  the  above  event 
happened,  we  are  told  that  the  people  remembered  the 
words  of  Friar  Peto.* 

II.— Elizabeth. 

The  English  people,  after  two  changes  under  Henry 
and  Edward,  having  returned  to  the  faith  of  their  fore- 
fathers and  communion  with  the  Roman  Church  under 
Mary,  were  by  this  time  heartily  sick  of  having  their 
religion  meddled  with.  The  clergy  especially  set  their 
faces  sternly  against  any  fresh  change.  Of  Elizabeth  it 
is  truly  said  :  "  No  woman  ever  lived  who  was  so  totally 
destitute  of  the  sentiment  of  religion. "f  Her  personal 
leaning  was  towards  the  old  faith,  but,  with  her,  policy 
came  before  all  things.  Being  illegitimate,  according  to 
the  ordinary  law  of  succession,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  Crown,  and  to  her  the  Catholic 
party,  />.,  three-fourths  of  the  people,  were  inclined 
to  turn.  The  Queen's  policy  then  evidently  was  to 
look  for  support  to  the  opposite  party.  They  were 
few,  it  was  true,  but  they  were  crafty  and  strong,  and 
besides,  had  the  resources  of  the  country  in  their  hands. 
A  people  are  very  helpless  as  against  such  men.  We 
know  that  one  sheep-dog  can  drive  a  whole  flock  of 
sheep.  Having  chosen  her  course,  she  set  to  work  to 
follow  it  in  quite  a  business-like  fashion.  A  new  rule 
of  faith  under  the  name  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  a 
new  liturgy  under  the  name  of  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  were  made  compulsory  by  law,  the  liturgy  of 
the   old  Church   of  England,   called  the    Mass,  being 

*  Harpsfield,  bk,   II,  p.    142.  ,    f  Green,  p.  369. 
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forbidden  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  A  new 
rite  for  consecrating  bishops  and  ministers,  devised  by 
Cranmer  according  to  his  Calvinistic  notions,  was 
adopted,  which  had  to  be  altered  in  1662,  because 
it  was  so  objected  to  by  so  many  on  the  ground 
of  its  insufficiency  to  make  a  bishop.  *  The  supre- 
macy over  the  Church  was  again  transferred  from 
the  Pope  to  the  Crown  by  a  Parliament  packed 
for  the  purpose,  the  Act  passing  the  Lords  by  a  major- 
ity of  three  only,  in  spite  of  bribes  and  threats,  all 
the  Bishops  voting  against  it.  The  Parliament,  however, 
is  not  the  Church.  On  January  24,  a.d.  1559,  the 
clergy  in  Convocation  drew  up  an  act  of  faith  as  a  pre- 
liminary protest,  in  which  they  declare  the  belief  of  the 
Church  of  England  (1)  in  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ's 
Body  and  Blood  in  the  Eucharist;  (2)  Transubstantia- 
tion  ;  (3)  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass;  (4)  the  divinely- 
appointed  supremacy  of  Peter  and  his  successors  over 
the  Church ;  (5)  that  the  authority  to  deal  with  matters 
of  faith  and  discipline  belonged  to  the  pastors  of  the 
Church  and  not  to  laymen. \  On  the  22nd  of  March 
Archbishop  Heath,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  episco- 
pacy, and  almost  in  the  words  of  Fisher  spoke  strongly 
against  the  Act  of  Supremacy.  As  all  the  bishops  except 
Kitchen,  of  Llandaff,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, they  were  summoned  before  the  Council,  im- 
prisoned and  deposed  by  the  civil  power,  together  with 
the  heads  of  the  clergy.  "  The  whole  number  of  the 
clergy   deprived    at   this  time,   stands    thus:    fourteen 

*  Burnet  states  positively  that  this  was  the  reason  why  the 
change  was  made.  "  They  agreed  in  a  form  of  ordaining  Deacons, 
Priests  and  Bishops  which  is  the  same  we  yet  use,  except  in  some 
few  words  that  have  been  added  since  in  the  ordination  of  a 
Priest  or  Bishop.  For  there  was  then  no  express  mention  made  in 
the  words  of  ordaining  them,  that  it  was  for  one  or  the  other  office. 
In  both  it  was  said,  Receive  thou  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  etc.,  ....  But  that  having  been  much  made  use  of  to 
prove  both  functions  the  same,  it  was  of  late  years  altered  as  it  is 
now."(i)  If  there  was  nothing  in  this  objection,  why  it  may  be 
asked  did  Anglican  Church  alter  herritual  to  meet  it  ? 

t  Strype's  Annuls,  p.   56. 

<i)  P.  ii.  b.  i.  p.  144.  Ed.  1683,' 
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bishops  already  mentioned;  three  bishops-elect,  one 
abbot,  four  priors  and  one  abbess;  twelve  deans,  four- 
teen archdeacons,  sixty  canons  or  prebendaries,  one 
hundred  priests  well  preferred ;  fifteen  heads  of  colleges 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  which  may  be  added 
about  twenty  doctors  in  different  faculties."  * 

The  inference  of  some  Anglican  writers,  based  on  the 
statement  of  Camden  and  Burnet,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  200  deprived  in  the  visitation  of  1559,  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy — 9400  in  number — conformed, 
is  absurd.  In  this  visitation  only  806  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  the  oath.  Besides,  the  married  clergy  ex- 
pelled in  Mary's  time  were  restored,  and  the  present 
incumbents  expelled.  Burnett  gives  their  number  as 
3,000.  Moreover  the  parishes,  owing  to  death  and 
desertion  of  the  incumbents,  were  vacant  wholesale.  "  It 
appears  from  an  account  sent  in  to  the  Privy  Council 
by  Parkhurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  1562,  that  in  his 
diocese  more  than  a  third  of  the  benefices  were  vacant. 
Annals  (Strype)  1.  323.  But  in  Ely  out  of  152  cures 
only  52  were  served  in  1560."! 

With  the  deposition  and  imprisonment  of  the  old 
English  hierarchy,  the  Church  of  Old  England  may  be 
said  to  have  come  to  an  end.  The  Queen  found  it 
easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up.  How  was  a  new 
Primate  to  be  consecrated  for  the  vacant  see  of  Canter- 
bury ?  According  to  the  law  of  the  land,  an  Archbishop 
and  two  Bishops,  or  failing  that,  four  Bishops,  were  re- 
quired to  make  the  consecration  legal.  Now  we  have  a 
memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  Cecil,  the  Queen's 
Minister,  saying,  There  is  no  Archbishop  and  no  four 
Bishops;  therefore,  what  is  to  be  done?  According 
to  the  law  of  the  Church,  at  least  three  certainly 
consecrated  Bishops  were  required  and  for  a  law- 
ful appointment  three  English  Bishops  acting  with  the 
consent  and  on   behalf  of  the   whole   bench.     "The 

*  Collier,  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  242.     Yet  speakers  on  Church 
Defence  tell  us  all  these  measures  were  the  Church's  own  act ! 
t  Vol.  iii.  226.     See  Hallam  Constit.  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  i.  p.  104, 
%  Ibid.  p.  183.  Note  (1.) 
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Bishop  shall  be  appointed  by  all  (the  Bishops)  of  the 
province ;  if  that  is  not  possible  on  account  of  pressing 
necessity,  &c,  &c,  three  at  least  shall  meet  and  proceed 
to  the  imposition  of  hands  with  the  permission  of  the  rest 
in  writing."*  And  Martene  lays  down:  "A  Bishop  is 
ordained  not  by  one,  but  by  all  the  Bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  is  acknowledged  that  this  rule  is  laid  down 
upon  account  of  heresies,  lest  the  tyrannical  authority  of 
a  single  ordaining  Bishop  should  attempt  something  against 
the  faith  of  the  Church."^  As  not  one  single  member  of 
the  bench  of  old  English  Bishops  could  be  induced  to 
hand  on  the  succession  to  the  Queen's  new  Primate, 
Parker,  she  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  her  supremacy. 

There  were  in  the  country  at  the  time  a  certain 
number  of  broken-down  ecclesiastics.  To  four  of  these, 
named  Barlow,  Scory,  Coverdale,  and  Hodgkyns,  \ 
Elizabeth  issued  a  writ  for  the  consecration  of  the  new 
Primate.  Now,  not  one  of  these  men  was  in  possession 
of  any  English  see,  and  they  all  four  had  incurred  ex- 
communication by  the  law  of  the  old  English  Church, 
for  immorality  or  heresy.  Besides,  Barlow,  the  officiating 
consecrator,  was  but  a  Bishop-elect,  §  Scory  and  Cover- 
dale  likewise  had  never  been  consecrated  by  the  rite  of 
the  old  English  Church,  but  only  by  Cranmer's  Calvinistic 
rite,  which  later  on  even  Anglicans  discarded. 

Hodgkyns  was  a  real  Bishop,  but  was  only  present  as 
an  assistant.  The  fact,  then,  that  there  were  not  three 
real  Bishops  to  consecrate,  and  that  Cranmer's  Cal- 
vinistic rite,  which  even  Anglicans  have  since  rejected 
as  insufficient,  and  not  the  rite  of  the  old  English  Church 
was  used,  has  ever  since  laid  the  new  Parkerite  succes- 
sion open  to  the  reproach  from  all  Christian  bodies  who 
have  retained  the  Apostolic  succession,  e.g.,  the 
Greeks   and    Russians  as   well  as  Catholics,  of  being 

*  First  Council  of  Nice.     Can.  4. 

t  Eccl.  Rid  ii.  c.  I.  art.   10  and  16. 

X  Members   of  religious   orders   who   attempt   to    marry   incur 
excommunication  by  the  16th  Canon  of  the   General  Council  of 
Chalcedon.     These  four  men  were  members  of  religious  orders. 
•    §  See  "  Was  Barlow  a  Bishop?"    By  the  late  Serjeant  Bellasis. 
Catholic  Truth  Society.     Price  id. 
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priests  and  bishops  only  in  name.  Dr.  Stapleton,  a 
contemporary  writer,  thus  states  the  case :  "  Now  the 
pretended  Bishops  of  Protestantism — whereas  the  whole 
number  of  our  learned  and  revered  pastors  for  confes- 
sion of  the  truth  were  displaced  of  their  rooms,  none 
being  left  in  the  realm  having  authority  to  consecrate 
Bishops  or  make  priests,  that  being  the  office  of  only 
Bishops — by  what  authority  do  they  govern  Christ's 
flock?  Who  laid  hands  upon  them?  .  .  .  Whither  went 
they  to  be  consecrated,  into  France,  Spain,  or  Germany, 
seeing  that  at  home  there  was  no  number  of  those  that 
might  and  would  serve  their  turn  ?  .  .  .  I  say  therefore 
by  the  verdict  of  Holy  Scripture  and  practice  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  these  men  are  no  Bishops.  I  speak 
nothing  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  ;  it  hath  been  of  late 
sufficiently  proved  they  are  no  Bishops  if  they  be  tried 
thereby.  But  let  them  be  tried  by  Scripture.  .  .  .  Your 
pretended  Bishops  have  no  such  ordination  as  the  ancient 
Bishops  had,  no  such  laying  on  of  hands  of  other 
Bishops,  no  authority  to  make  true  priests  or  ministers, 
and  therefore  neither  are  ye  true  ministers,  neither  are 
they  any  Bishops  at  all,"  *  Stapleton  here  refers  to  the 
case  of  Home,  whose  position  as  Bishop,  even  before 
the  law,  was  challenged  by  Bonner,  the  Catholic  Bishop 
of  London,  when  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the  position 
of  the  new  prelacy  was  wholly  illegal,  and  an  Act  had 
to  be  passed  to  legalize  their  position  and  give  them  a 
legal  title  to  the  churches  and  endowments.  It  decreed 
*  that  all  acts  and  things  heretofore  had,  made,  or  done 
by  any  person  or  persons  in  or  about  any  consecration, 
confirmation,  or  investing  of  any  person  or  persons 
elected  to  the  office  or  dignity  of  any  Archbishop  or 
Bishop  within  this  realm,  or  within  any  other  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  dominions  or  countries  by  virtue  of  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  letter  patent  or  commission  since  the  begin- 
ning of  her  Majesty's  reign,  be  and  shall  be  by  the 
authority  of  this  present  Parliament  declared,  judged  and 
deemed  at  and  from  every  of  the  several  times  of  the 
doing   thereof,   good  and   perfect  to  all   respects   and 


Fortress  0/  the  Faith,  p.  36. 
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purposes ;  any  matter  or  thing  that  can  or  may  be 
objected  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise  notwith* 
standing."* 

As  the  position  of  the  new  Prelates  thus  rested  upon 
the  authority  of  the  English  Parliament  and  not  upon 
the  authority  of  the  English  Church,  they  were  commonly 
called  f*  Parliamentary  "  Bishops.  They  owed  to  this  Act 
the  only  right  they  could  have  to  their  position,  even 
before  the  law.  Barlow,  however,  and  his  companions^ 
like  the  veriest  Gallios,  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 
Their  position,  as  formulated  by  Barlow,  was  this:  "If 
the  King's  grace,  being  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
of  England  did  choose,  denominate,  and  elect  any  lay- 
man, being  learned,  to  be  a  Bishop,  that  he  so  chosen 
without  mention  made  of  any  orders,  should  be  as  good 
a  Bishop  as  he  is  or  the  best  in  England."  f  The  Queen's 
writ  they  had;  that  was  all  they  cared  for.  Parker 
having  thus  both  illegally  and  sacrilegiously  got  hold 
of  the  Primacy,  proceeded  at  once  to  fill  the  old  English 
sees  with  dissenting  ministers  of  the  various  Protestant 
sects  of  Calvin,  Zwingle,  and  Luther,  sects  that  had  as 
little  in  common  with  the  old  Church  of  England  as  the 
Salvationists  have  with  the  present  Establishment.  Of 
course  no  true  Churchman  would  have  dared  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  such  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  English  Church  as  to  thrust  into  any 
English  bishopric,  especially  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
rightful  Bishop,  one  who  was  not  even  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  These  new  ministers  had  been 
baptized  and  brought  up  as  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  had  publicly  and  formally  left  her 
to  become  members  of  the  newly-started  Protestant 
sects  of  Calvin,  Luther  and  Zwingle ;  %  for  once  a  man 

*  8  Eliz.  c.  I.  1565. 

t  Strype's  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

\  The  Rev.  N.  Pocock,  one  of  our  first  Anglican  authorities  on  the 
history  of  this  period,  writes  to  the  Guardian  (July  10,  1878) :  •'  I 
have  read  and  considered  during  the  last  twenty  years  most  of  the 
printed  and  many  of  the  MS.  sources  of  information  on  the  subject, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  no  other  view  than  that  Edward's  Reformation 
was  conducted  on  Zwinglian  principles  can  be  maintained  in  the 
face  of  historical  facts." 
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publicly  joins  an  heretical  sect  he  must  be  considered 
to  have  left  the  Catholic  Church.  In  Mary's  reign,  when 
some  of  these  men  returned  to  the  Church,  they  had  first 
to  be  absolved  from  their  heresy,  before  they  were 
allowed  to  exercise  their  ministry.  How  could  they 
now  be  considered  members  of  the  old  Church 
which  they  had  formally  abandoned  ?  To  realize  the 
situation,  we  have  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  Bishops 
of  the  present  Established  Church  have  been  deposed  for 
refusing  to  take  some  absurd  oath,  e.g.  that  the  Queen 
was  immortal  and  infallible;  and  that  their  places  had 
been  filled  with  Swedenborgians  and  Salvationists ;  that 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  have  been  abolished  and  a 
medley  of  Swedenborgianism  and  Salvationism  substitu- 
ted as  a  test  of  orthodoxy :  that  the  Church  service 
has  been  forbidden  and  the  Salvation  service  enforced  in 
its  stead ;  who  could  then  say  without  a  great  paradox  that 
the  new  religion  and  the  new  Church  was  identical  with 
the  old?  For  if  you  take  from  a  religious  body  (1)  its 
rule  of  faith,  (2)  its  liturgy,  (3)  its  ministry,  what  is  left? 
Nothing  but  a  memory  and  a  name.  Some  Anglicans 
object  to  the  word  Protestant  as  applied  to  them,  because 
it  is  not  found  in  their  formularies;  but  the  question  is 
not  one  of  names,  but  of  things.  The  question  is 
whether  a  religion  which  was  Protestant  in  its  rule  of 
faith,  liturgy,  and  ministry,  did  not  supplant  the  faith  of 
the  old  Church  of  England,  which  was  Catholic  in  its 
rule  of  faith,  liturgy,  and  ministry. 

The  whole  Catholic  rule  of  faith  was  belief  in  the  final 
and  infallible  authority  of  a  teaching  Church.  Now  the 
new  Anglican  Articles  denied  this,  and  asserted  instead 
the  divine  right  of  private  judgment — but  this  is  Protes- 
tantism pure  and  simple.  The  old  Catholic  liturgy 
rested  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for 
the  living  and  the  dead.  The  Articles  declared  "The 
sacrifices  of  Masses,  in  which  it  was  commonly  said 
that  the  priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick,  and  the 
dead  to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphem- 
ous fables  and  dangerous  deceits" — and  substituted  a 
bare  commemorative  rite  called  "The  administration  of 
the    Lord's   Supper"   in   its   place,    and  this    is   again 
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Protestantism  pure  and  simple.  Again,  the  old  English 
Bishops,  who  professed  to  be  Catholics,  had  to  make 
way  for  men  who  repudiated  even  the  name  of  Bishop 
and  called  themselves  Protestant  "superintendents."* 

Besides,  the  English  sovereign,  as  holding  the  supre- 
macy over  the  Church,  has  to  swear  at  his  coronation 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  as  estab- 
lished by  law.  Seeing  that  the  Protestant  reformed 
religion  came  into  existence  only  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  how  is  it  possible  to  say  that  it  was  ever  heard 
of,  much  less  established  by   law,  before  that  period? 

Nothing  can  bring  home  to  us  how  utterly  alien  all  these 
changes  were  to  the  feelings  of  the  English  people  than 
the  characters  of  the  tools  that  had  to  be  made  use  of 
to  bring  them  about.  The  bishops  of  the  "new  learn- 
ing" were  men  in  whose  honesty  and  virtue,  as  a  rule, 
the  public  had  no  confidence.  Many  of  them  had  shown 
themselves  to  be  men  of  "  both  gospels,"  and  who  regard- 
ed the  whole  reform  movement  as  a  "mere  political 
job."f  They  were  men  who  had  lost  their  positions  in  the 
Catholic  Church  on  moral  grounds,  while  the  private  lives 
of  some  of  them  were  a  scandal  even  to  right-minded 
Protestants.  Of  Poynet,  Dean  Hook  writes  :  "  He  was 
an  immoral  and  low  man  who  was  at  last  so  lost  to  all 
sense  of  shame  that  he  lived  in  open  adultery  with  a 
butcher's  wife ;  and  was  compelled  legally  to  separate 
by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  pay  an  annuity  to  her 
husband."^  But  this  blot  on  his  name,  was  not  thought 
sufficiently  serious  to  disqualify  him  from  continuing  to 

*  "The  bishops  had  exercised  so  much  dominion  and  vigour, 
and  had  been  such  Papalins,  that  the  very  name  of  bishop  grew 
odious  amongst  the  people,  and  the  word  'superintendent'  begaa 
to  be  affected  and  came  in  room,  and  the  rather  perhaps  being  a 
word  used  in  the  Protestant  churches  in  Germany."  (Strype. 
Memorials  ii.  ii.  141.) 

"What  do  you  call  Scory?"  was  asked  Elizabeth  Young  in  her 
examination  by  Dr.  Martin  in  1558.  "  Our  superintendent,"  she 
answers.     (Foxe,  Acts  and  Moji,  yjn.  p.  540.) 

t  Macaulay.     Essays ;  Critical  ana [Historical,  p.  58,  ed.  1886. 
X  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Cranmer,  vol.   ii.   ch.  iii.   p.  244, 
New  series.  l&l  LIBRARY  j 
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hold  the  see  of  Winchester.  Of  Scory,  Fuller*  also 
says,  that  he  was  about  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  legal 
authorities  for  his  crimes  but  bought  himself  off  by  a 
payment  of  money. 

The  lesser  clergy  were  no  better  than  the  Bishops. 
So  unpopular  was  the  new  ministry,  that  men  of 
learning  and  respectability  could  not  be  induced  to 
enter  it.  Consequently  tradesmen,  mechanics,  any  one 
in  fine  who  could  be  induced  to  accept  a  living,  had  to 
be  accepted  and  was  ordained  to  read  the  service  to  the 
people.  The  Protestant  historian  Heylin  says,  "  The 
new  clergy  was  made  up  of  cobblers,  weavers,  tinkers,  tan- 
ners, card-makers,  fiddlers,  tailors,  bagpipers,"  &c.  So 
novel  was  the  idea  of  a  parson's  wife,  and  so  offensive  to 
the  public  conscience,  that  no  one,  with  any  reputation  to 
lose,  would  accept  a  position  that  was  considered  at  least 
doubtful,  and  would  give  no  legal  title  to  the  name  of 
wife.  These  illiterates  then  were  forced  to  mate  with 
whom  they  could  get.  The  class  of  persons  that  thus 
found  their  way  into  the  parsonages  as  parsons'  wives 
was  such  as  soon  to  make  short  work  of  what  little 
respect  was  left  the  new  ministers  by  their  violence  and 
greed.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  scandal,  the  Queen,  as 
head  of  the  Church,  had  to  order,  "  Because  there  hath 
grown  offence  and  some  slander  to  the  Church  by  lack 
of  discreet  and  sober  behaviour  in  many  ministers  of 
the  Church,  both  in  choosing  of  their  wives  and  in- 
discreet living  with  them.  .  .  .  No  manner  of  priest  or 
deacon  shall  hereafter  take  to  his  wife  any  manner  of 
woman,  without  the  advice  and  allowance  first  had 
upon  good  examination  by  the  Bishop  of  the  same 
diocese  and  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  same 
shire."f  "  It  would  pity  a  man  at  heart,"  says  Arch- 
deacon Harpsfield,  "  to  hear  of  the  naughty  and 
dissolute  life  that  these  yokel  priests  led  with  others  also 
besides  their  pretended  wives,  wherein  the  women  were 
nothing  behind  for  their  parts,  to  hear  of  the  strifes, 
contentions-  and  debates  that  were  among  them. 
Among  others  there  was  one  in  Kent,  which  fell  to  beat 

*  Church  History,  v.  p.  94. 

t   Queen  Elizabeth's  Injunctions,  Wilkins,  iv.   185,  &c. 
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her  yokemate  with  a  wash-beetle  or  battledore,  upon 
whom  he  complained  grievously  to  the  judge  at  the 
'sizes  and  the  more  to  aggerate  his  injury  showed  them 
openly  the  said  battledore.  Many  like  stones  and 
frays  were  daily  heard  of  at  that  time,  and  many  of 
these  women  would  say  to  the  said  priests  when  reproved 
of  them  for  their  vicious  living,  '  Why,  knave,  thinkest 
thou  that  if  I  had  been  an  honest  woman  I  would  ever 
have  married  with  thee?'"*  Such  a  clergy  were  not 
likely  to  make  many  converts.  The  people  had  to  be 
driven  into  their  churches  by  the  minions  of  the  law  as 
ihe  sheep  are  driven  by  the  sheep-dog  into  the  sheep- 
pen.  They  went  to  escape  the  legal  penalties  of  not 
going,  but  not  to  pray.  They  avenged  themselves  by 
turning  the  new  services  into  ridicule.  "The  majority 
of  the  parish  priests  were  still  Catholic  in  heart :  in  the 
North  indeed  they  made  little  disguise  of  their  reaction- 
ary tendencies.  Already,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Protestant  minority  among  the  clergy  were  disgusting 
the  people  by  their  violence  and  greed.  .  .  .  The 
marriages  of  the  clergy  were  a  perpetual  scandal.  .  .  . 
The  new  services  became  scenes  of  utter  disorder,  .  .  . 
while  the  old  altars  were  broken  down,  and  the 
communion-table  was  often  a  bare  board  upon  trestles. 
The  people  naturally  enough  were  found  to  be  '  utterly 
devoid  of  religion,'  and  came  to  church  as  to  a  '  May 
•game."'f  The  Queen  lost  no  opportunity  of  showing 
her  contempt  for  her  new  clergy ;  she  was  evidently 
tired  of  her  bargain.  "Proud  Prelate,"  she  wrote  to 
one,  "  you  know  what  you  were  before  I  made  you 
what  you  are  !  If  you  do  not  immediately  comply  with 
my  request,  by  God,  I  will  unfrock  you."  She  never 
-would  call  Parker's  helpmate  his  wife  :  and  he,  her  own 
Primate,  writes :  "  I  was  in  horror  to  hear  such  words 
come  from  her  mild  nature  and  Christianly-leamed 
conscience,  as  she  spoke  concerning  God's  holy  ordir 
nance  and  institution  of  matrimony.  .  .  .  Insomuch  that 
the  Queen's  Highness  expressed  to  me  a  repentance 
that  we  were  thus  appointed  in  office,  wishing  it  were 

*  Treatise  of  Marriage,  bk.  iii.  p,   ioo.  t  Green,  370. 
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otherwise.  .  .  .  Horse-keepers'  wives,  porters',  poulterers' 
and  butchers'  wives  may  have  their  cradles  going  ;  and 
honest  learned  men  expulsed  with  open  note."*  The 
Queen's  view  no  doubt  was  that  horsekeepers,  &c,  &c, 
were  no  example  for  her  clergy ;  besides,  they  were 
living  in  honourable  wedlock,  which  her  clergy  were 
not. 

The  fierce  scorn  and  indignation  with  which  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  regarded  these  men 
may  be  gathered  from  an  incident  at  the  trial  of  Ridley 
at  Oxford,  for  destroying  the  altars  in  the  old  churches. 
Ridley  said  :  "  As  for  the  taking  down  of  the  altars,  it 
was  done  upon  just  consideration,  for  that  they  seem 
to  come  too  nigh  the  Jewish  usage."  The  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  said  :  "  A  goodly  receiving,  I  promise  you,  to 
set  an  oyster  table  instead  of  an  altar." f 

The  old  parish  priests  were,  as  a  body,  true  to  their 
bishops.  No  more  than  one  in  twelve  really  conformed. 
The  ecclesiastical  visitation  appointed  in  May,  1559,  to 
administer  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  proved  such  a  dead 
failure  that  it  had  to  be  recalled  in  December,  as  it  could 
only  prevail  upon  806  of  the  clergy  to  take  the  oath  ;  this 
may  be  seen  from  the  list  of  names  preserved  amongst 
the  State  Papers  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  $  Many 
were  given  two  years'  grace  to  make  up  their  minds, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  more  severe  statute  of  1562  that 
any  kind  of  conformity  was  generally  enforced,  when 
many  resigned  and  went  abroad.  When  the  law  was 
enforced,  Cox  writes  to  Peter  Martyr:  "The  Popish 
priests  among  us  are  daily  relinquishing  their  ministry, 
lest,  as  they  say,  they  should  be  compelled  to  give  their 
sanction  to  heresies."  §  For  the  most  part  the  Govern- 
ment was  powerless  to  act  against  them.  It  was  not  in 
a  position  to  supply  ministers  of  the  new  religion  for 
some  ten  thousand  parishes  all  in  a  moment,  and  to 
close   all  the  churches   was   more   than    it   dared  do. 

*  Strype's  Parker,  vol  in.  p.  49. 

t  Foxe,  vol.  ii.  p.  536. 

%  Life  of  Edmund  Campion;  a  Biography:  by  R.   Simpson. 

§  Zurich  Letters,  xvi. 
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Before  proceeding  against  the  old  incumbents  it  was 
necessary  to  have  ministers  ready  to  take  their  places, 
and  this  was  a  work  of  time.  In  fact,  so  scanty  was 
the  supply,  that  the  vacancies  caused  by  death  could 
not  be  filled  up.  Quite  a  third  of  the  parishes  were  at 
one  time  vacant.  Meanwhile  the  old  parish  priests 
were  in  great  measure,  masters  of  the  situation.  Jewel 
writes  to  Peter  Martyr:*  "Now  that  religion  is  every- 
where changed,  the  Mass  priests  absent  themselves  from 
public  worship,  as  if  it  were  the  greatest  impiety  to  have 
anything  in  common  with  the  people  of  God.  But  the 
fury  of  these  wretches  is  so  great  that  nothing  can  exceed 
it.  They  are  altogether  full  of  hopes  and  anticipations 
.  .  .  that  these  things  cannot  last  long."  And  again  :  "  If 
inveterate  obstinacy  was  found  anywhere  it  was  altogether 
among  the  priests."  At  York  out  of  ninety  summoned, 
only  twenty-one  took  the  oath,  f  outbreaks  in  various 
parts  taught  the  Government  the  wisdom  of  caution  and 
the  danger  of  violent  persecution.  State  Papers,  such 
as  letters  from  puritan  clergy,  reports  from  Cecil's  agents, 
&c,  represent  the  old  clergy  as  "stubborn"  and 
"subtle,"  that  severity  is  of  "no  avail,"  and  that  the 
people  receive  them  with  honour.  Their  omission  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  connived  at.  In  the 
hope  that  another  ruler  might  arise  to  undo  the  work  of 
Elizabeth,  they  bent  to  the  storm  so  far  as  to  use  the 
Mattins  and  Evensong  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  in 
the  Church,  and  this  perhaps  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
lawful  for  them.  For  one  thing,  they  were  assured  by 
the  Queen's  agents  that  the  Pope  had  offered  to  sanction 
the  new  services  ;  and  this  assertion  was  largely  believed 
^ind  acted  upon,  till  it  was  authoritatively  contradicted, 
when  Catholics  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  them.  Upon  this  Hallam  remarks :  "  There  is 
nothing  in  this  statement  of  fact  to  countenance  the 
very  unfair  misrepresentation  lately  given  as  if  the 
Roman  Catholics  generally  had  acquiesced  in  the 
Anglican  worship,  believing  it  to  be  substantially  the 

*  Zurich  Letters,  xix. 

t  Vide  Edmund  Campion;  a  Biography  :  by  R.  Simpson. 
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same  as  our  own.  They  frequented  our  churches 
because  the  law  compelled  them  by  penalties  so  to  do,  not 
out  of  a  notion  that  very  little  change  had  been  made 
by  the  Reformation."* 

The  Communion  Service  was  a  more  serious  matter, 
but  the  use  of  this  was  easily  evaded,  and  when  used  it 
was  only  to  turn  it  into  a  "  Christmas  game."f  The  old 
ministry  was  allowed  quietly  to  die  out,  and  give  place 
thus  to  the  new.  "  The  new  parsons  were  for  the  most 
part  not  merely  Protestants  in  belief  and  teaching,  but 
ultra-Protestants,"  \  a  fact  to  be  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  would  have  us  believe  they  were 
Catholics  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

The  English  people  never  willingly  abandoned  the 
Catholic  faith :  they  were  robbed  of  it  by  violence  and 
fraud.  Their  lawful  Bishops  were  gagged  and  im- 
prisoned ;  their  clergy  done  violence  to  and  they  them- 
selves driven  into  outward  conformity  with  a  faith  they 
detested  in  their  hearts  and  which  was  forced  upon 
them  by  fines,  imprisonment,  and  even  death,  under  a 
code  of  penal  laws  such  as  has  seldom  disgraced  any 
statute-book.  Some  two  hundred  priests  were  executed, 
while  a  larger  number  perished  in  the  filthy  and  fever- 
stricken  prisons  into  which  they  were  plunged  on 
purpose  to  cause  their  death.  About  twelve  hundred 
had  at  various  times  escaped  to  Ireland,  and  were  now 
hunted  like  wolves  and  shot  like  carrion  crows,  till  the 
few  survivors  from  bullet,  steel,  nakedness,  and  hunger 
died  in  the  most  inaccesible  places,  where  they  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  persecutors.  §  Such  were 
some  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  new  Protestant 
reformed  religion  silenced  opposition.  Still,  after  forty 
years  of  these  penal  measures  and  political  manoeuvring, 
the  Queen's  own  historians  admit  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  had  not  even  outwardly  conformed. 

We  have  seen,  then,  two  parties  in  the  country  con- 

*  Const.  Hist.  p.  121.  Note,    t  Green,  p.  398.    %  Ibid.  p.  398. 

§  A  distinction  was  made  between  the  beneficed  and  non-bene- 
ficed  clergy.  The  latter  were  shown  no  mercy.  See  Chronological 
Notes,  Weldon,  p.  xxj.,  note  §. 
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tending  for  the  upperhand — one  calling  itself  Catholic, 
the  other  Protestant — each  cutting  the  other's  throat  by 
turn,  on  the  ground  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  in  matters 
of  religion — one  calling  the  service  of  the  other  a  "  May 
game  "and  a  "Christmas  game,"  and  the  communion- 
table an  "  oyster-table ;"  the  other  calling  the  Mass  a 
"  blasphemous  fable  and  dangerous  deceit."  Now,  it  is 
not  asked  which  of  these  parties  was  right,  but  simply 
how  in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  it  possible  to 
maintain  that  both  these  parties  professed  the  same 
religion  and  represented  the  same  Church?  For  this  is 
what  we  are  asked  to  believe,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
religion  of  Parker  and  Ridley  was  identical  with  the 
religion  of  Fisher  and  of  More.  When  the  question  of 
the  old  churches  and  endowments  comes  to  be  settled,  if 
Anglicans  intend  to  claim  them,  their  facts  must  be  of 
cast-iron.  They  have  one  such  fact  in  the  prescription 
created  by  three  hundred  years'  possession.  That  is 
solid  ground  from  which  to  defend  their  position,  and  if 
they  are  wise  they  will  take  their  stand  upon  it,  but  if 
they  attempt  to  bolster  up  their  position  with  such  a 
wind-bag  as  the  identity  of  the  present  Church  Establish- 
ment with  the  Church  of  Lanfranc,  Anslem,  a  Becket, 
Langton,  and  other  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  up  to 
1559,  all  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  Pope  and  re- 
ceived the  pallium,  often  in  person,  from  his  hand,  many 
of  whom  were  Papal  Legates,  and  some  of  whom  were 
even  Roman  Cardinals,  they  sign  their  own  death- 
warrant. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  episcopal  oath 
that  was  required  to  be  taken  by  each  of  them  as  well 
as  by  every  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  old  England  both 
by  the  civil  and  canon  law  before  his  consecration  : 
u  I  (N),  elect  of  (N),  from  this  hour  will  be  in  future 
faithful  and  obedient  to  Blessed  Peter  and  the  Holy 
Apostolic  Roman  Church,  and  our  Lord  (N)  Pope, 
and  his  successors  lawfully  succeeding.  ...  I  will  be 
their  helper  to  retain  and  defend  the  Roman  Papacy  and 
regal  rights  of  Blessed  Peter  against  all  men.  I  will 
treat  with  honour  in  coming  and  going  the  Legate  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  ...  I  will  take  care  to  preserve,  defend, 
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increase,  and  promote,  the  rights,  honours,  privileges, 
and  authority  of  the  Roman  Church,  our  lord  the  Pope, 
and  his  aforesaid  successors,  and  ...  I  will  observe  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power  the  Apostolic  mandates  and 
make  them  be  observed  by  others.  I  will  visit,  in 
person  or  by  my  proctor,  unless  dispensed  by  Apostolic 
leave,  once  a  year  or  every  two  years  if  beyond  the 
Alps,  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  if  the  Roman  Curia 
is  there.  I  will  not  sell,  &c,  my  mensal  possessions 
without  consulting  the  Roman  Pontiff.  So  help  me 
God  and  these  holy  Gospels  of  God."  *  If  the  Church 
of  Old  England,  which  exacted  this  oath  from  all  her 
Bishops,  was  not  Roman  Catholic,  what  was  she? 
Until  the  present  race  of  Anglicans  are  prepared  to 
subscribe  this  oath,  the  less  they  say  about  their  identity 
with  those  Bishops  who  did  so  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
better. 

It  is  related  in  the  life  of  St.  Stanislaus  that  when  his 
right  to  some  Church  land  was  questioned,  he  was  able, 
by  the  power  of  God,  to  produce  the  dead  donor  to  give 
testimony.  So  with  us.  Open  the  tombs  of  the  old 
English  Bishops,  and  you  will  find  them  clad  in  their 
Mass  vestments — in  life  their  joy  and  their  crown.  These 
will  tell  you  if  the  dead  professed  a  religion  which  de- 
clared their  Mass  to  be  a  "blasphemous  fable  and 
dangerous  deceit."  f     Open  the  charters  of  foundations, 

*  See  Rymer,  xiii.  256;  also  Godwin,  Wilkins,  Spelman,  &c. 

f  The  quibble  which  tries  to  distinguish  between  the  terms  "sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass"  and  "Sacrifices  of  Masses"  on  the  ground 
that  the  Anglican  article  is  directed  against  some  mediaeval  abuse, 
and  not  against  the  use  of  the  Mass  in  any  sense  whatever,  has  no 
foundation  in  history.  The  term  "sacrifices  of  Masses"  was  in 
common  use  then  as  now.  It  occurs  in  the  decree  of  Union  signed 
at  Florence  A.D.  1438  both  by  Eastern  and  Western  bishops, 
which  says,  speaking  of  those  who  depart  this  life  in  venial  sin, 
"  that  their  souls  are  cleansed  after  death  by  purgatorial  pains,  and 
in  order  that  they  may  be  relieved  of  these  pains,  the  suffrages  of  the 
faithful  living  profit  them,  namely,  'the  sacrifices  of  Masses,' 
prayers,  alms  and  other  works  of  piety,  etc." 

The  reform  party  were  not  ignorant  of  this  decree,  and  if  we 
compare  with  it  the  Anglican  article  which  says,  "Hence  the 
sacrifices  of  Masses,  in  which  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  priest 
offers  Christ  for  the  remission  of  pain  and  guilt  for  the  living  and 
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and  you  will  find  land  given  to  St.  Peter,  in  the  person 
of  his  successor,  as  Head  of  the  Church,  on  condition  of 
Masses  being  said  for  their  souls.  Even  the  very  stones 
in  the  walls  of  our  churches  cry  out.  See,  as  you  enter 
one,  the  place  for  holy  water ;  the  place  where  the  altar- 
stone  marked  with  its  five  crosses,  according  to  the  use 
of  the  Roman  Church,  has  been  torn  down  and  put  to 
some  common  use  ;  see  the  place  for  the  wine  and  water 
for  Mass,  and  for  holy  oils  for  Extreme  Unction ;  see 
the  niches  empty  of  their  statues !  All  these,  like  so 
many  open  mouths,  call  out  to  the  passer-by  that  the 
mother  that  brought  them  into  life  has  departed,  and 
that  they  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  step-mother, 
who  has  used  them  after  a  step-motherly  fashion. 

These  few  words  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain  if 
they  help  to  explode  this  awkward  attempt  at  a  stupid 
historical  fraud,  of  which  none  can  be  more  heartily 
ashamed  than  some  of  the  older  and  wiser  members  of 
the  Anglican  Church. 

the  dead  is  a  blasphemous  fable  and  dangerous  deceit,"  there  can 
be  no  doubt  it  was  drawn  up  to  deny  explicitly  the  faith  defined  at 
Florence  both  by  East  and  West,  and  to  assert  instead  the  Luther- 
an teaching  of  Augsburg,  from  which  are  borrowed  not  only  doc- 
trines but  even  the  very  words  (1)  of  the  Anglican  articles.  The 
true  meaning  of  this  article,  as  a  rejection  of  the  ancient  faith  of 
the  English  Church,  is  made  clear  from  the  words  of  the  Homily 
concerning the  Sacrament :  "  Take  heed  lest  if  the  memory  it  be 
made  a  sacrifice.  .  .  .  Thou  needest  no  other  man's  help,  no  other 
sacrifice,  no  sacrificing  priest,  no  Mass,1"  etc.  .This  fact  is  further 
made  clear  by  the  "  Declaration  of  certain  principles  of  religion," 
required  by  all  the  Anglican  bishops  from  all  their  clergy  "  for  the 
unity  of  doctrine  to  be  taught  and  holden."  This  declaration  had 
to  be  read  by  every  minister  when  inducted  "  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people,"  and  then  twice  a  year  at  Christmas,  and  Michaelmas. 
The  ninth  article  says  "that  the  doctrine,  which  maintaineth  the 
Mass  to  be  a  propitiary  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  a 
mean  to  deliver  souls  out  of  Purgatory  is  neither  agreeable  to  its 
ordinance  or  grounded  upon  doctrine  Apostolic  ;  but  contrary  wise 
most  ungodly,  and  most  injurious  to  the  precious  redemption  of 
our  Saviour  Christ,  and  his  only  sufficient  sacrifice  offered 
once  for  ever  upon  the  aitar  of  the  cross."  (2)  Moreover  to  offer 
Mass  according  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  old  English  Church 
was  made  a  crime  punishable  with  death. 

Short's  Hist,  of  Eng.  ch.  1.  x.  appendix  c»     See  482. 
Burnet's  Reformation,  vol.  iv.  p.  309. 
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The  following  pages  were  suggested  by  a  lecture  deli- 
vered in  1886  by  the  Dean  of  Lincoln  to  the  "Church 
of  England's  Working  Men's  Society,"  the  purport  of 
which,  judging  by  the  report  in  the  public  papers,  was 
to  show  the  continuity  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by 
law  established,  with  the  Church  of  England  as  it  existed 
prior  to  the  so-called  Reformation.  The  object  for  which 
they  were  written  is  to  supply  those  who  may  have  to 
meet  this  extraordinary  theory  with  a  ready  and  simple 
answer,  and  to  examine  some  of  the  arguments  with 
which  its  advocates  seek  to  support  it.  The  theory  is 
not  absolutely  new,  but  has  been  brought  into  prominence 
by  the  recent  scare  produced  by  the  threatened  agitation 
for  disestablishment.  Put  forth  at  first  with  some  diffi- 
dence, it  has  of  late  come  to  be  proclaimed  with  a  courage 
and  boldness  begotten,  it  would  seem,  of  frequent  repeti- 
tion. 

As  nothing  tends  to  solve  controversies  so  effectually 
as  a  clear  perception  of  terms,  we  may  premise  that  by 
continuity  is  meant  an  unbroken  connexion;  and  when 
applied  to  an  institution  like  the  Church,  it  implies  that 
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no  such  radical  change  has  been  introduced  into  it,  during 
any  period  of  its  existence,  as  to  destroy  its  identity,  just 
as  we  may  rightly  say  of  the  body  of  a  full-grown  man 
that  by  virtue  of  its  continuity  and  despite  certain  modi- 
fications, it  is  the  self-same  as  in  childhood.  And  such 
is  evidently  the  position  taken  up  by  the  advocates  of 
the  theory  under  discussion,  for  they  claim  that  the 
English  Church  of  to-day  is  the  old  Church  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  therefore  the  point  really  at  issue  is  the 
identity  of  the  ancient  with  the  modern  Church  of 
England. 

To  avoid  cavil,  and  the  confusion  consequent  upon  the 
raising  of  false  issues,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  the 
subject-matter  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned  is 
not  the  Church  in  its  universal  character,  but  as  localized 
in  this  country;  or,  in  other  words,  that  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization with  its  government  or  hierarchy,  creed  and 
ritual  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  Church  of  England. 
These  are  the  three  essential  constituents  or  conditions 
of  a  Church :  take  them  away,  and  the  very  idea  of  a 
Church  vanishes  with  them ;  change  them,  and  you  make 
it  to  be  what  it  was  not  before,  and  therefore  you  destroy 
both  its  continuity  and  identity.  The  simple  answer 
then  to  the  theory  which  has  been  broached  is,  that  at 
the  period  called  the  Reformation,  the  government,  creed 
and  ritual  of  the  English  Church  underwent  a  radical 
change,  and  consequently  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  the  present  and  ancient  Church  of  this  nation  be  said 
to  be  the  same.  This  is  what  has  to  be  proved :  we  will 
therefore  take  each  of  these  points  in  order. 

If  there  is  one  fact  which  English  history  establishes 
beyond  question,  it  is  that  for  nine  hundred  years,  that 
is  to  say  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  St 
Augustine  down  to  1534,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  recog- 
nized as  the  supreme  Head  of  the  Church  in  England, 
and  that  he  invariably  acted  as  such.  The  evidence  of 
this  stares  us  in  the  face  on  every  page,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  unnecessary  to  accumulate  particular  instances 
in  support  of  it:  the  proof  may  be  safely  left  to  rest  on  a 
few  general  statements  which  defy  contradiction. 
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First  then,  from  Justus,  who  was  ordained  by  St. 
Augustine  and  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Canterbury 
as  Head  of  the  English  Church  by  Pope  Boniface  V., 
down  to  Cranmer,  the  obsequious  tool  of  Henry  VIII., 
every  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  recognized  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  as  the  Head  of  the  Church  on  earth,  and  the 
source  of  the  jurisdiction  which  he,  as  Archbishop,  exer- 
cised. This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
exercise  his  office  as  Metropolitan  either  in  consecrating 
the  Bishops  of  his  province,  assembling  them  in  synod, 
or  by  the  occupation  of  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  until 
he  had  received  the  Papal  confirmation,  which  was  con- 
veyed to  him  with  the  pallium,  at  once  the  badge  of  his 
authority  and  the  pledge  of  his  obedience  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff.* 

Secondly,  it  was  by  Papal  authority  alone  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archiepiscopal  sees  was  established, 
extended  or  restricted.! 

Thirdly,  appeals  in  ecclesiastical  causes  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Pontiff  were  continually  made  by  the  Bishops, 
kings,  and  members  of  the  Religious  Orders,  and  his 
decision  was  acknowledged  as  final. 

Fourthly,  legates  were  despatched  by  the  Pope  into 
England  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  and  for  the 
correction  of  abuses,  and  though  occasionally  by  some 
of  our  kings  this  practice  was  protested  against,  their 
jurisdiction  was  never  challenged. 

Fifthly,  the  Pope  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to 
inflict  the  penalty  of  excommunication  upon  the  highest 
authorites  in  the  land,  whethercivilorecclesiastical,  aright 
recognized  and  submitted  to  by  the  kings  of  this  country. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  point  at  issue  is 
not  whether  this  supreme  jurisdiction  rightfully  belonged 
to  the  Pope  or  was  only  an  unwarrantable  assumption  ' 
on  his  part;  but  whether  it  existed  as  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  English  Church  prior  to  the  Reformation, 
and  was  acknowledged  and  submitted  to  by  both  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.     If  the  above  state- 

*  Lingard,  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  vol.  i.         f  Ibid. 
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ments  are  insufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  so,  then  the 
possibility  of  proving  that  the  royal  supremacy  either 
exists  or  ever  has  existed  in  this  realm  may  be  safely 
challenged. 

Previous,  then,  to  the  separation  of  this  country  from 
the  unity  of  Christendom,  the  ruling  authority  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  vested  in  a  hierarchy,  composed  of 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  deriving  their  jurisdiction  or 
authority  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  rendering  to 
him  canonical  obedience  as  to  their  supreme  Head.  But 
in  the  year  1534  there  came  a  great  and  fundamental 
change.  Henry  VIII.,  as  all  the  world  knows,  after 
long  and  tedious  negotiations,  and  after  having  exhausted 
every  resource,  to  induce  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  annul 
his  marriage  with  his  Queen,  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and 
thus  enable  him  to  marry  his  paramour  Anne  Boleyn, 
resolved  to  appropriate  to  himself  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
that  supremacy  which  hitherto  he,  along  with  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  had  acknowledged  as  residing  in  the  Pope. 
For  this  purpose  he  obtained  from  an  obsequious  Parlia- 
ment an  Act  declaring  "that  the  King,  his  heirs,  and 
successors  should  be  taken  and  reputed  the  only  supreme 
head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  full  power 
to  visit,  reform  and  correct  all  such  errors,  heresies,  abuses, 
contempts  and  enormities,  which  by  any  manner  of 
spiritual  authority  ought  to  be  reformed  or  ^corrected." 
By  this  Act  it  is  evident  a  change  was  wrought  in  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  England — for  if  it  changed 
nothing  what  object  could  there  be  for  passing  it? — a 
change  hitherto  unheard  of  in  Christian  Europe,  not  of 
any  minor  detail,  but  an  essential  and  fundamental 
change,  which  made  it  to  be  what  it  was  not  before,  and 
sufficed  of  itself  to  destroy,  if  persisted  in,  the  continuity 
'of  the  Church.  The  ecclesiastical  was  exchanged  for  a 
lay  supremacy  which  differed  not  in  degree  but  in  kind;  for 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  its  whole  extent  as  hitherto 
exercised  by  the  Pope  was  annexed  to  the  crown.  Thus 
Parliament  essayed  to  do  what  no  power  on  earth  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  could  make  it  competent  to  do;  for  by 
the  universal  consent  of  Christendom  spiritual  jurisdiction 
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is  of  positive  Divine  right,  derived  to  the  Church  from 
the  special  and  direct  grant  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
inalienable  from  her  by  any  human  authority.  It 
is  true  that  from  fear,  and  no  doubt  in  many  cases 
from  indifference,  it  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
nation  at  large;*  but  this  acquiescence  could  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  government  of  the  Church  was 
no  longer  what  it  had  been,  which  is  the  point  on  which 
I  am  at  present  insisting.  The  Church  is  not  like  a 
nation,  whose  continuity  and  identity  are  independent  of 
its  form  of  government.  It  is  an  institution,  or  organized 
society,  and,  like  every  other  institution,  the  permanence 
of  its  original  organization  is  an  essential  condition  of  its 
identity.  It  may  retain  the  same  name,  but  with  an 
altered  constitution  it  ceases  to  be  the  same  thing.  This 
Act,  though  repealed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  who  restored 
the  Papal  Supremacy  in  England,  was  again  in  its 
essence  re-enacted  under  her  sister  Elizabeth,  and  now 
stamps  the  character  of  the  present  Erastian  Establishment 
To  anticipate  objection  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  here 
the  famous  dispute  between  Theodore  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  St.  Wilfrid  of  York,  because,  concerned 
as  it  was  about  a  matter  of  purely  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
it  is  sometimes  brought  forward  as  evidence  that  the 
early  English  Church  did  not  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  case;  a  full  account  of  it  is  given 
in  Lingard's  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  vol.  i.  c.  3.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Wilfrid  had  been  chosen  Bishop  of 
Northumbria,  a  diocese  comprising  the  kingdoms  of 
Deira  and  Bernicia.  Theodore,  who  had  been  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  Pope  Vitalian,  being  rightly 
desirous  of  breaking  up  the  extensive  dioceses  of  the 

*  Lingard,  History  of  England,  vol.  vi.  ch.  iii.  The  greater 
number  of  the  clergy  submitted,  from  fear;  many  however  refused, 
and  suffered  the  penalties  of  high  treason.  Thus  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  King,  instead  of  the  Pope,  as  Head  of  the  Church, 
was  not  freely  given,  it  was  wrung  from  the  clergy  in  fear  of  their 
lives.  See  Hoiv  Henry  VIII.  robbed  England  of  her  Ancient  Faith 
(Catholic  Truth  Society). 
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Anglo-Saxon  Bishops,  seems  to  have  acted,  in  the  case 
of  Wilfrid's  diocese,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  dividing  it 
into  three  parts,  for  each  of  which  he  consecrated  a 
Bishop,  thus  ejecting  Wilfrid  from  his  bishopric.  Against 
this  action  of  the  Archbishop  Wilfrid  appealed  to  Rome. 
Pope  Agatho  summoned  a  Council  to  consider  the  case. 
It  was  ordered  that  Wilfrid  should  be  restored  to  the 
diocese  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  and  a  copy  of 
this  decision  was  given  to  him,  with  which  he  returned 
home.  King  Egfrid,  with  whom  the  Archbishop  sided, 
on  the  plea,  either  fictitious  or  believed  in  good  faith, 
that  the  document  had  been  corruptly  obtained,  or  was 
a  forgery,  absolutely  refused  to  carry  out  the  Pope's  order, 
and  Wilfrid  was  placed  in  confinement.  Such  is  the  pith 
of  the  case  which  to  the  minds  of  some  suffices  to 
counterbalance  the  five  pieces  of  evidence  of  the  Pope 
having  always  been  recognized  as  the  supreme  Head 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  are  given  above!* 

What,  then,  is  the  value  of  the  incident  as  a  proof  of 
the  independence  of  the  English  Church  ?  Absolutely 
nothing.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  throughout 
the  whole  transaction  that  either  King  or  Archbishop 
denied  the  Pope's  jurisdiction.  Did  they  contest  Wilfrid's 
right  to  appeal  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  sent  their  own 
representatives  to  meet  it,  thereby  acknowledging  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  Did  they  ground#their  refusal 
to  carry  out  the  Papal  decision  on  the  plea  that  the 
Pope  assumed  an  authority  which  was  not  recognized 
in  England  ?  No.  But  why  not  ?  Why  go  in  search  of 
another  reason,  when  one  so  pertinent,  as  we  are  asked 
to  believe,  was  at  hand  ?  Surely  the  case  speaks  for  itself. 
But  yet  the  Pope's  mandate  was  disobeyed.  Granted. 
Is  then  every  act  of  disobedience  on  the  part  of  a  subject, 
proof  that  he  denies  the  jurisdiction  of  his  superior?  Is 
a  son's  disobedience  evidence  that  he  calls  in  question 
the  paternal  right  to  command?  But  in  the  present 
instance,  Theodore  himself  utterly  shattered  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  English  Church's  independence  of  Papal 

*  See  pages  2  and  3. 
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ecclesiastical  government,  sought  to  be  raised  on 
this  incident.  Before  his  death,  actuated  by  remorse 
for  his  past  injustice,  he  sent  for  Wilfrid  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  solicited  the  forgiveness  of  the 
man  he  had  injured,  and  in  his  letter  to  King  Ethelred, 
assigns  the  authority  of  the  Pontiff  as  the  cause  of  his 
reconciliation.*  The  decision  of  Pope  John,  given  on 
Wilfrid's  second  appeal  against  King  Aldfrid  and 
Archbishop  Brithwold,  was  carried  out,  and  he  re- 
ceived Hexham  and  Ripon,  which  was  all  he  asked 
for. 

If  this  essential  change  of  government  then  were 
all  that  could  be  alleged  against  it,  of  itself  it  would 
suffice  to  invalidate  the  theory  that  the  ancient  and 
present  Church  of  England  are  one.  But  severance 
from  the  centre  of  unity  invariably  entails  innovatior 
in  doctrine,  for  heresy  ever  follows  close  upon  the 
heels  of  schism,  as  is  proved  in  this  case,  for  the 
connection  of  the  present  with  the  ancient  Church  was 
severed,  not  only  by  change  in  the  supreme  authority, 
but  also  by  change  of  faith. 

It  should  be  here  premised  that  the  faith  of  any  par- 
ticular Church  is  to  be  gathered  from  its  authoritative 
statements  in  conjunction  with  the  general  practice  and 
tone  of  belief  which  have  ever  prevailed  throughout  it, 
and  not  from  the  unauthorized  interpretation  or  belief  of 
individuals  or  even  of  any  party  which  may  at  any  period 
have  existed  in  it.  This  remark,  so  obvious  one  would 
think  in  itself,  requires  to  be  insisted  upon,  because  it  is 
frequently  alleged,  as  proof  of  the  English  Church  never 
having  changed  its  faith,  that  a  succession  of  great  and 
good  men,  regretting  the  ambiguity  of  the  Church's 
present  formularies,  have  been  pleased  to  interpret  them 
in  a  sense  not  at  variance  with  Catholic  teaching  :  and 
also  because  it  has  now  become  the  fashion  with  the  High 
Church  or  Ritualistic  party  to  scout  what  they  call  Pro- 
testantism, and  to  pose  as  the  true  representatives  of  the 

*  Epist.  Thcod.  apud  Wilk.  Eddius,  c.  42,  p.  74.  Lingard, 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  vol.  I.  note  H. 
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real  belief  of  the  English  Church.  To  show,  therefore, 
that  the  ancient  faith  of  England  has  undergone  a  funda- 
mental change,  it  will  be  necessary  to  contrast  the 
formularies  and  practice  of  the  present  Anglican  Estab- 
lishment with  those  of  the  Church  in  Catholic  times. 
This  contrast,  however,  for  brevity's  sake,  shall  be  limited 
to  the  following  points :  i,  Scripture  and  Tradition  as  the 
Rule  of  Faith :  2,  the  Canon  of  Scripture  as  contained 
in  the  vulgate:  3,  the  Seven  Sacraments:  4,  the  sub- 
stantial presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist:  5,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  No  one  will 
venture  to  deny  that  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
touching  these  points  fairly  represent  the  faith  of  the 
English  Church  prior  to  the  Reformation,  for  at  every 
period  of  its  existence  they  formed  part  of  its  belief, 
as  they  did  of  the  belief  of  the  rest  of  Christendom.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  must  be  recog- 
nized as  the  authorized  standard  of  her  belief  since  that 
period.  The  Decrees  then  and  the  Articles  will  afford 
material  for  this. 

Before,  however,  instituting  this  comparison,  it  may 
be  well  to  examine  the  authoritative  value  of  these 
formularies,  for  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
more  advanced  party  in  the  Church  to  ignore,  or  at  least 
treat  lightly,  these  Articles.  This  need  occasion  no 
surprise,  seeing  how  thoroughly  uncatholic  is  their  spirit, 
and  what  difficulties  they  present  in  the  way  of  the  theory 
which  we  are  considering.  It  is  unquestionable,  then, 
that  these  Articles  are  the  one  authorized  declaration  or 
Confession  of  Faith  put  forth  by  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England.  They  were  drawn  up  to  serve  this  purpose, 
they  received  the  assent  of  both  Houses  of  Convocation, 
of  the  Upper  House  on  the  29th  of  January,  of  the 
Lower  on  February  5,  1563,  and  every  clergyman,  pre- 
vious to  ordination,  is  at  the  present  day  required  to 
give  an  internal  assent  to  them.  Moreover,  there  can  be 
no  question  that,  like  the  Statute  Law  in  the  civil  courts, 
they  form  the  basis  of  judgment  in  those  courts  in  which 
ecclesiastical  causes  are  decided.  Such  too,  is  the 
authoritative  position  attributed  to  them  by  the  Bishops 
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and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Establishment  Dr.  Marsh, 
late  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  thus  writes  :  "The  first  and 
principal  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Articles,  for  in  the 
Articles  of  our  religion  we  may  of  course  expect  a  declara- 
tion of  the  foundation  on  v/hich  the  doctrines  of  our 
Church  are  founded."*  Or,  as  Dr.  Short,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  puts  it,  "They  were  intended  to  convey  the 
authoritative  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England."f 

Indeed,  it  would  be  as  reasonable  for  a  Catholic  to 
disregard  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  for  a 
Lutheran  to  repudiate  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  as  for 
a  member  of  the  Established  Church  to  reject  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles.     To  proceed  then. 

Before  the  Reformation,  the  Church  of  England,  in 
union  with  the  rest  of  Christendom,  founded  its  doctrines 
upon  two  equal,  independant  authorities,  Scripture  and 
Tradition.  In  its  Fourth  Session,  held  April  8,  1546,  the 
Council  of  Trent,  after  speaking  of  the  Gospel  as  first 
promulgated  by  the  Son  of  God  by  His  own  mouth,  and 
then  commanded  to  be  preached  by  His  Apostles  to 
every  creature,  as  the  fountain  of  all  both  saving  truth 
and  moral  discipline,  continues  thus  :  "Seeing  clearly  thai 
this  truth  and  discipline  are  contained  in  the  written 
books,  and  the  unwritten  traditions,  which,  received  by  the 
Apostles  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  Himself,  or  from  the 
Apostles  themselves,  the  Holy  Ghost  dictating,  have  come 
down  even  to  us,  transmitted  as  it  were  from  hand  to  hand; 
[the  Synod]  following  the  example  of  the  orthodox  Fathers, 
receives  and  venerates  with  an  equal  affection  of  piety  and 
reverence,  all  the  books  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testament — seeing  that  God  is  the  Author  of  both — as 
also  the  said  traditions,  as  well  those  appertaining  to  faith 
as  to  morals,  as  having  been  dictated  either  by  Christ's 
own  word  of  mouth  or  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  preserved 
in  the  Catholic  Church  by  a  continuous  succession." 

Here  it  is  asserted  that  the  saving  truth  of  the 
Gospel  is  contained  in  the  traditions  of  the  Church  as 

*  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  c.  iii. 
t  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  c.  x.  Appendix  C, 
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well  as  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  sixth  of  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that 
"Holy  Scripture  contain eth  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion: so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therei?i,  nor  may  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  Faith,  or  be  thought 
requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation" 

The  same  decree  of  the  Council  continues :  "But  if 
any  one  receive  not  as  sacred  and  canonical  the  said  books 
with  all  their  parts,  as  they  have  been  used  to  be  read  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  they  are  contained  in  the  old 
Latin  Vulgate  edition :  and  knowingly  and  deliberately 
contemn  these  traditions ;  let  him  be  anathema."  Now, 
amongst  these  books  are  found  some  about  which  there 
existed  in  the  early  times  of  the  Church  some  doubt,  for 
example,  the  Book  of  Tobias,  the  First  and  Second 
Books  of  Machabees,  and  other  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. 

What  says  the  Sixth  Article  above  quoted?  "/;/  the 
?iame  of  the  Holy  Scriptu7'e  7ve  do  understand  those 
Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  7ohose 
authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church,  .  .  .  The 
other  books  the  Church  doth  ?'ead  for  example  and 
instruction  of  7nanners;  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to 
establish  any  doctrine."* 

The  process  by  which  the  divergence  here  patent 
between  the  Council  and  this  Article  is  made  to  disappear 
must  surely  be  a  curiosity  of  reasoning  art,  and  no  one 
not  straitened  by  the  exigencies  of  a  theory  would  attempt 
it.  The  Council  declares  that  the  saving  truth  of  the 
Gospel  is  contained  in  Tradition  as  well  as  in  Scripture, 
the  Article  asserts  that  it  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
alone;  the  Council  decrees  that  those  books  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate  about  which  there  may  have  been  sometimes 

*  The  Council  of  Hippo  and  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.D.  390,  give  the  canon  of  Scripture  as  it  is  given  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  so  does  Pope  Innocent  I.  in  his  letter  to 
Exsuperius,  A.D.  405  (?)  ;  and  it  was  also  given  in  the  Council 
of  Florence,  1442,  which  represented  the  East  as  well  as  the 
West, 
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doubt  in  the  Church,  are  equally  with  the  others 
inspired  Scripture,  the  Article  simply  rejects  them  as  such. 
In  what  a  dilemma  then  is  he  placed  at  the  very  outset,  who 
maintains  the  continuity  and  identity  of  the  ancient  with 
the  modern  Church  of  England !  He  must  either 
maintain  that  the  question  concerning  the  very  fountains 
of  Gospel  truth  is  not  an  essential  question,  or  he  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  this  Church  at  one  period 
of  her  existence  condemns  as  deadly  error,  what  at  a 
former  period  she  believed  and  taught  to  be  God's  very 
truth. 

But  this  divergence  becomes  much  more  pronounced 
when  the  contrast  between  the  teaching  of  the  Council 
and  that  of  the  Articles  in  relation  of  the  Sacraments,  is 
drawn  out.  In  its  Seventh  Session  held  on  March  3, 
1557,  the  Council  promulgated  the  following  decree: 
" If any  one  saith  that  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law 
were  not  all  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  or  that 
they  are  more  or  less  than  seven  to  wit :  Baptism,  Confir- 
mation, the  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Order 
and  Matrimony,  or  thai  even  any  one  of  these  seven  is  not 
truly  and  properly  a  Sacrament,  let  him  be  anathema" 
Such  was  the  belief  and  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  this  subject,  while  yet  in  communion  with 
Rome :  of  this,  the  Treatise  on  the  Sacraments  by  Wat- 
son, the  last  Catholic  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  proof  enough. 
What  has  been  the  authoritative  teaching  of  this  Church 
since  the  severance  of  this  communion  ?  Art.  25th  says  : 
"  There  are  two  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord 
in  the  Gospel,  that  is  to  say,  Baptism,  and  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord.  Those  five  commonly  called  Sacraments,  that  is 
to  say,  Confirmation,  Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony,  and 
Extreme  Unction,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  Sacraments  of 
the  Gospel,  being  such  as  have  groivn  partly  from  a  corrupt 
following  of  the  Apostles,  partly  are  states  of  life  allowed 
in  the  Scriptures;  but  yet  have  not  like  nature  of  Sacra- 
ments with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  that  they 
have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God." 
Again,  it  may  be  asked,  how  characterize  a  process  of 
reasoning,  which  should  profess  to  show  that  no  neces- 
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sary  antagonism  exists  between  these  two  statements? 
If,  as  the  Article  declares,  Confirmation,  Penance,  Orders, 
Matrimony,  and  Extreme   Unction,  are  a  mere  "cor- 
rupt following  of  the  Apostles,"  or  "  states  of  life  allowed 
in  the  Scripture,"  it  is  evident  they  cannot  impart  grace; 
and  how  reconcile  this  teaching  with  the  belief  as  laid 
down  by  the  Council,  that  each  is  "  truly  and  properly 
a  sacrament,"  and  consequently  instituted  by  Christ  for 
the  very  purpose  of  conferring  grace?     Nor  let  it  be 
said  that  this  difference  touches  only  a  minor  matter: 
it  is  of  vital  importance,  for  the  question  concerns  the 
very   means  of  imparting  grace  provided  by  Christ  in 
His  Church.     And  what  has  been  the  teaching  during 
the  last  three  hundred  years — the  living  commentary  I 
may  call  it — supplied  by  this  Church  of  the  Reformation 
upon  this  Article?     Has  it  produced  a  general  belief 
that  there  are  seven  and  not  two  Sacraments,  has  it 
perpetuated  amongst  the  vast  mass  of  its  members  the 
ancient  belief  in  the  power  of  the  minister  to  forgive  sin, 
and  in  the  obligation  of  Confession  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  ?     Has  the  anointing  of  the 
sick  with  oil,  as  practised   in  the  ancient   Church  of 
England   in   the  administration   of  the   Sacrament  of 
Extreme   Unction,   been  maintained?     Surely  all  the 
world  knows  that  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  the  fact; 
and  that  the  prevailing  practice  for  three ,  centuries  has 
been  the  exact  contrary   of  the  practice  in  Catholic 
times,  and  in  perfect  conformity  with  and   the  exact 
reflection  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  Article. 

Within  recent  years,  it  is  true,  a  certain  section  within 
the  Establishment  has  striven  to  introduce  this  doctrine 
of  seven  Sacraments.  Certain  clergy,  in  spite  of  the 
disapproval  of  their  Bishops  have  taught  the  necessity 
of  Confession  and  have  induced  some  to  practise  it,  and 
even  the  Anointing  of  the  Sick  is  not  unheard  of:  but 
who  will  say  that  even  now  this  belief  and  this  practice 
has  leavened  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  great  Protes- 
tant mass?  And  even  if  it  had,  could  it  obliterate  the 
history  or  change  the  complexion  of  the  past? 

But  the  opposition  in  regard  to  the  number   of  the 
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Sacraments,  is  not  less  marked  on  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  For  what  was  this 
Sacrament  to  the  children  of  England's  ancient  Church  ? 
The  very  object  and  centre  of  their  worship,  the  life  and 
soul  of  their  whole  religious  system,  and  the  storehouse 
of  all  graces.  It  imparted  a  sanctity  to  the  material  fabric 
of  their  Churches,  it  invested  with  a  sacred  character 
their  Priesthood,  it  made  of  their  altars  a  very  Holy  of 
Holies,  where  they  sought  by  night  and  by  day  the 
ever-living  and  abiding  Presence  of  their  God,  to  offer 
Him  tribute  of  adoration,  prayer  and  praise.*  And 
why  ?  because  it  was  their  belief  that  in  the  Eucharist 
there  was  the  real  and  substantial  Presence  of  Christ, 
His  Body  and  Blood,  His  Soul  and  His  Divinity, 
a  belief  endorsed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  these  words: 
"Because  that  Christ  our  Bedee?ner  declared,  that  which 
He  offe7-ed  under  the  species  of  bread  to  be  truly  His  oivn 
Body,  therefore  has  it  ever  been  a  firm  belief  in  the  Church 
of  God,  and  this  Holy  Synod  doth  now  declare  it  anew, 
that  by  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine,  a 
conversion  is  made  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into 
the  substance  of  the  Body  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  of  the 
iv hole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  substance  of  His  Blood; 
which  conversion  is  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church  suitably 
and  properly  called  Transubstantiation"\  Now  what 
have  the  Articles  of  the  present  Church  of  England  to 
say  to  this  belief?  "  Transubstantiation  (or  the  change  of 
the  substance  of  Bread  and  Wine)  in  the  Supper  of  our 
Lord  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ;  but  is  7'epugnant  to  the 
plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a 
Sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions" 
The  flat  contradiction  between  these  two  decrees  is  so 
palpable,  that  no  one  as  yet  it  would  seem  has  attempted 
the  impossible  task  of  reconciling  them,  and  we  find  the 
difference  of  faith  expressed  in  words  has  been  reflected 
in  the  difference  of  practice. 

The  belief  of  the  ancient  English  Church  in  the  real 

*  See  Chunk  Endowments — Whose  are  they]    (Catholic  Truth 
Society. ) 

t  Sess.  xiii.  c.  4. 
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and  abiding  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  which 
Transubstantiation  implies,  found  expression  inthe  render- 
ing to  this  Holy  Sacrament  that  adoration  which  is  due 
to  God  alone  and  in  the  practice  of  reserving  It  in  the 
sacrarium  (a  sacred  place  or  vessel)  for  the  adoration  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  greater  facility  of  conveying  it  to 
the  sick,  as  ordered  by  the  Councils  of  Nicsea,  a.d.  315, 
of  Rheims,  and  of  Lateran  held  under  Pope  Innocent  III. 
Where  however  are  we  to  look  for  a  vestige  of  this 
custom  as  having  at  any  time  existed  in  the  Anglican 
Communion?  Her  churches  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  even  to-day,  return  an  answer  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid. 

But,  besides  Transubstantiation,  there  is  another 
fundamental  doctrine  relating  to  the  Eucharist  which  was 
universally  believed  in  England  as  in  the  rest  of  Chris- 
tendom, previous  to  the  Reformation,  viz.,  that  it  is  not 
only  a  Sacrament,  but  also  a  Sacrifice,  commonly  known 
as  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  That  is  to  say,  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  being  made  really  and  substantially 
present  on  the  altar  by  virtue  of  the  words  of  consecration, 
is  offered  by  the  hands  of  the  Priest  as  a  Victim  of  infinite 
value,  not  indeed  for  the  redemption  of  men,  but  as  a 
means  of  applying  to  their  souls  the  fruits  of  the  Sacrifice 
upon  the  Cross.  The  point  at  issue  at  present  is  not  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  but  the  fact  of  its  having  been  the 
belief  in  the  ancient  Church  of  England,  a  fact  which 
has  never  yet  been  questioned,  and  certainly  is  not  likely 
to  be  by  those  who  in  the  present  day  would  fain  associate 
again  with  their  Communion  Service  the  idea  of  sacrifice, 
by  calling  it  the  Mass,  and  accompanying  it  with  a 
ceremonial  largely  borrowed  from  the  service  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  On  this  subject  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Sess.  xxii  c.  19,  thus  decrees:  "If  any  o?ie  saith  that  in 
the  Mass  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  is  not  offered  to  God; 
or  that  to  be  offered  is  nothing  else  but  thai  Christ  is  given 
us  to  eat,  let  him  be  anathema." 

Turning  to  the  Articles,  the  31st  reads  thus:  "The 
offering  of  Christ  once  made  is  that  perfect  redemption,  pro- 
pitiation, and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
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both  original  and  actual,  and  there  is  none  otlier  satisfaction 
for  sin,  but  that  alone.  Therefore  the  sacrifices  of  Masses, 
in  7vhich  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  Priest  did  offer  Christ 
for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  or 
guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  deceits."  No 
words  can  add  emphasis  to  the  manifest  opposition 
between  these  two  decrees,  and  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  the  confronting  of  the  ancient  belief  with  the 
modern  formularies  would  suffice  to  show  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  English  Church  had  been  broken  in  matters 
of  faith.  But  to  this  it  is  answered  that  the  Articles  are 
ambiguous,  that  they  will  admit  of  an  interpretation  not 
necessarily  in  conflict  with  Catholic  teaching,  and  there- 
fore that  they  cannot  be  alleged  in  proof  of  a  change  of 
fiith  in  the  English  Church.  This  answer,  however, 
clearly  raises  a  false  issue,  for  the  question  is  not  what 
they  may  mean,  but  what  they  were  meant  to  mean.  To 
prove  the  continuity  and  identity  of  the  English  Church, 
it  does  not  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  interpret 
her  Articles  in  a  sense  conformable  with  the  ancient  Faith ; 
it  is  also  necessary  to  show  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
in  conformity  with  it,  and  that  they  were  so  accepted  by 
the  Church  which  received  and  subscribed  to  them.  But 
the  very  opposite  of  this  is  the  fact.  That  the  framers  of 
these  Articles  intended  to  introduce  a  change  of  belief  is 
clear  from  the  efforts  made  to  impose  them  upon  the 
consciences  of  all  under  the  severest  penalties.  It  was 
proposed  in  Convocation  that  any  one  who  should  be 
lawfully  convicted  before  any  Ordinary  of  denying  them 
should  forfeit  100  marks  for  the  first  offence,  400  for  the 
second,  and  all  his  goods  and  chattels  with  perpetual 
imprisonment  for  the  third.*  And  if  this  design  was 
defeated  by  the  Council,  it  was  only  because  the  Catholics 
could  be  brought  to  the  scaffold  at  any  moment  by  the 
Act  of  Supremacy,  and  it  was  considered  inexpedient  to 
exasperate  the  disciples  of  the  Geneva  divines,  whom  it 
was  sought  to  conciliate  by  indulgence.!  In  what  sense 
these  formularies  came  to  be  accepted  throughout  the 

*  Strype,  282.  f  Lingard,  History  of  England 
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Church  can  best  be  known  by  contrasting  more  at  length 
the  modern  with  the  ancient  practice,  for  nothing  so  clearly 
stamps  the  character  of  a  Church's  belief  as  theoutwaid 
expression  given  to  it  in  its  ritual. 

The  five  Sacraments  acknowledged  as  such  in  the 
ancient  Church  of  England,  but  which  the  Articles 
designate  as  a  "  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles,"  need 
not  detain  us  long.  Of  these,  Extreme  Unction  has  disap- 
peared altogether;  Penance  for  the  most  part  has  only 
been  known  to  be  reviled;  Confirmation  and  Matrimony 
have  been  looked  upon  respectively,  the  former  as  a 
profession  of  faith,  a  ratifying  of  the  pledge  made  on 
their  behalf  by  their  sponsors,  the  latter  as  a  public 
registering,  in  the  face  of  the  Church,  of  a  contract — 
with  neither  has  the  sacramental  idea  ever  been  associ- 
ated ;  Orders  has  been  divested  of  every  ceremonial 
which  could  indicate  the  office  conferred,  so  beautifully 
expressed  in  the  ancient  ordinal  by  the  anointing  the 
hands  of  the  candidates  with  the  consecrated  chrism, 
the  delivery  of  the  chalice  and  paten,  emblems  of  the 
Sacrifice  which  the  Order  they  were  receiving  empower- 
ed them  to  offer,  and  the  celebration  conjointly  with  the 
consecrating  prelate  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.* 
These  changes,  it  will  be  seen,  are  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  obvious  teaching  of  the  Articles,  and  are  con- 
firmatory of  the  change  of  belief  introduced  by  them ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  the  attitude  adopted 
by  the  Anglican  Establishment  towards  it,  as  evinced  by 
her  practice,  places  beyond  doubt  the  difference  of  her 
belief  from  that  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  fixes  the 
sense  in  which  on  this  point  her  Articles  have  ever  been 
accepted  by  her.  Let  us,  then,  contrast  the  practice 
before  and  after  the  Reformation. 

The  belief  of  the  ancient  Church  in  Transubstantiation. 
and  consequently  in  a  real  and  abiding  Presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist — which  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  simple  fact  of  her  being  in  communion  with  the  rest 
of  Christendom  which  professed  this  belief,  and  may  be 

*   See  Af«  they  Priest  si     (Catholic  Truth  Society.) 
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gathered  from  the  teaching  of  her  most  renowned  Doc- 
tors, the  Venerable  Bede,  Lanfranc,  St.  Anselm,  St 
Hugh  of  Lincoln,  and  others — is  placed  beyond  question 
by  the  universal  custom  of  reserving  the  Eucharist  in 
the  churches  for  the  adoration  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  greater  facility  of  administering  by  day  and  by 
night  Holy  Communion  to  the  sick.  That  such  was  the 
practice  for  900  years,  both  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
times,  no  one  will  venture  to  question.  Now  let  us  turn 
to  the  times  subsequent  to  1559.  Can  a  vestige  of  this 
practice  be  discovered  as  existing  during  the  last  300 
years  in  the  present  Anglican  Church  ?  Where  are  the 
altars  fitted  with  their  tabernacles  for  Its  reception? 
Where  may  we  look  for  those  cups  or  chalices,  made  of 
the  most  precious  metals,  which  our  ancient  writers 
speak  of  as  suspended  before  the  altars,  whither  gathered 
the  people  to  offer  adoration  to  the  Divine  Presence 
which  they  enclosed?  Why  the  rubric  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  enjoining  the  Communion  Service  to 
be  performed  in  the  houses  of  those  who  in  illness  may 
be  desirous  of  receiving  the  Sacrament,  so  different  from 
the  ancient  practice,  universal  throughout  Christendom, 
of  carrying  It  to  the  sick?*  Surely  this  difference  of 
ritual  and  treatment  points  unmistakeably  to  a  difference 
of  faith  regarding  the  Eucharist,  and  fixes  beyond  question 
the  sense  the  Established  Church  has  ever  attached  to 
her  Twenty-eighth  Article,  which  implicity  denies  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence. 

But  this  difference  becomes  more  pronounced  still, 
when  we  compare  the  ancient  and  modern  ritual  of  the 
Liturgy  observed  in  the  English  Church.  From  the 
beginning  the  whole  Christian  world  recognized  in  the 
Eucharist,  not  only  a  Sacrament,  but  also  a  Sacrifice,  in 

*  Why  the  "  Black  Rubric"  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice, which  declares  that  by  receiving  Communion  kneeling  "  no 
adoration  is  intended  or  ought  to  be  done,  either  tinto  the  sacramental 
Bread  and  Wine  there  bodily  received,  or  unto  any  corporal  presence 
of  Christ's  natural  Flesh  a?id  Blood.  For .  .  .  the  natural  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  Heaven,  and  not  here  ?  "  It 
is  true  that  this  rubric  was  inserted  after  the  Prayer- Book  was 
compiled,  but  there  it  is. 
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which  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  was  offered  as  a 
victim  for  the  living  and  dead;  hence  the  great  central 
act  of  worship  was  the  Mass.  This  too  was  the  belief 
of  the  ancient  Church  of  England,  and  accordingly  the 
"most  prominent  object  in  every  church  was  the  Altar 
with  its  receptacle  for  the  relics  of  the  Martyrs,  perpet- 
uating the  memory  of  the  primitive  practice  of  offering 
the  Sacrifice  over  the  tombs  of  the  Martyrs;  surmounted 
by  the  Crucifix,  ever  silently  recalling  to  the  minds  of 
the  worshippers  the  nature  of  the  Sacrifice,  and  sur- 
rounded by  its  lighted  lamps  or  candelabra,  as  emblems 
of  joy,  and  types  of  Him,  the  true  Light  Who  enlighteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Day  by  day 
was  seen  the  priest  arrayed  in  his  sacrificial  vestments 
standing  at  the  altar  to  perform  this  solemn  act,  and  by 
the  very  vow  of  celibacy  which  bound  him  inculcating 
the  sacredness  and  sanctity  of  the  work  for  which  he 
had  been  set  apart.  The  prayers,  too,  of  the  Liturgy, 
and  the  ceremonial  which  accompanied  them,  served  to 
keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  those  who  assisted  at  this 
sacred  service,  its  sacrificial  character. 

But,  alas,  a  day  came  when  all  this  was  changed. 
In  1559,  when  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  imposed 
on  all  ministers  to  be  used  in  the  churches  throughout 
the  land,  the  Mass  was  legally  abolished,  and  it  was 
made  penal  to  celebrate  or  assist  at  it.  The  formularies 
of  the  new  religion  which  Parliament  had  created,  con- 
demned it;  and  a  change  came  over  the  face  of  the 
churches,  which  more  powerfully  than  words  could  do, 
showed  in  what  sense  this  condemnation  was  meant. 
To  withdraw  every  memorial  of  the  old  belief  from  the 
eyes  and  minds  of  the  people,  the  altars  were  removed, 
desecrated  and  broken  to  pieces,  and  to  this  day  some 
of  the  consecrated  slabs  may  be  seen  forming  pavement 
in  the  cathedrals  and  churches.  The  very  name  was 
changed,  and  their  substitutes  on  which  was  celebrated, 
not  the  Mass,  but  the  Lord's  Supper,  received  the 
appropriate  name  of  tables;  the  gown  and  the  surplice 
took  the  place  of  the  alb  and  the  vestments ;  the  lamps 
and  the  candelabra  were  removed;   and  the  Crucifix, 
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which,  as  an  emblem  of  redemption  at  least  might  have 
been  spared,  was  cast  forth,  to  give  place  to  the  badge 
of  servitude  to  the  state. 

And  now  let  me  ask,  at  what  period  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years  has  that  which  was  then  accom- 
plished ever  been  undone  ?  When  during  these  centuries 
has  it  been  repudiated?  When  in  its  corporate  capacity 
has  this  modern  English  Church  ever  sought  to  shake 
off  the  responsibility  of  these  acts  which  attended  its 
creation,  by  seeking  to  reserve  them  ?  Have  we  a  ves- 
tige of  any  single  authoritative  act,  from  which  to  argue 
a  desire  to  restore  the  ancient  belief  and  practice  ?  Has 
not  the  spirit  of  this  Anglican  Church,  of  both  clergy 
and  laity,  with  solitary  exceptions,  perhaps,  here  and 
there,  ever  been  intensely  Protestant,  and  bitterly 
opposed  to  those  who  have  clung  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  ? 

But  possibly  it  will  be  answered,  that  however  much 
the  Articles  and  the  practice  which  has  illustrated  them 
may  seem  to  disprove  the  existence,  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  of  a  belief  in  the  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrifice,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  at  any  rate  does  not  condemn 
it,  indeed  is  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  compatible 
with  it.  Here  again,  however,  the  remark  already  made 
must  be  repeated :  the  question  at  issue  is  not  what  it 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean,  but  what  practically  it  has 
been  understood  and  accepted  to  mean,  by  those  who  have 
used  it.  The  letter  killeth,  it  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth. 
It  is  not  the  letter,  but  the  authoritative  interpretation  of 
it,  which  gives  life  to  the  law,  and  the  same  rule  must  apply 
to  the  Prayer-Book.  If  by  reason  of  its  ambiguity  it  will 
admit  of  two  opposite  interpretations,  that  must  be  con- 
sidered its  true  meaning,  which  general  belief  and  practice 
has  attached  to  it,  and  the  faith  of  the  Church  which  uses 
it,  must  be  judged  by  this  general  belief  and  practice. 
Passing  by,  however,  the  strangeness  of  the  theory  which 
supposes  that  the  doctrinal  decrees  and  authorized  Prayer- 
Book  of  one  and  the  same  Church  may  be  mutually 
antagonistic,  it  may  be  asked  how  many  during  these 
last  three  centuries  of  those  who  have  sat  upon  the  epis- 
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copal  bench,  how  many  of  those  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  ministers  of  the  Anglican  Church,  those  teachers  in 
Israel,  at  whose  mouth  the  people  were  to  seek  the  law, 
have  when  performing  the  Communion  Service  as  given 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  imagined  that  they 
were  saying  Mass?  Surely  the  very  question  must 
provoke  a  smile:  but  let  us  examine  this  Communion 
Service,  and  see  what  countenance  it  will  lend  to 
this  theory  which  some  in  their  anxiety  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  ancient  Church,  have  ventured 
to  start. 

The  Roman  Liturgy  used  in  this  country  for  nine 
hundred  years — which  was  brought  by  St.  Augustine  or 
sent  to  him  by  Pope  Gregory  L,  and  which  was  essen- 
tially identical  with  that  now  in  use  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  by  the  oblation  of  the  elements  and  the  accom- 
panying prayer,  by  the  frequent  mention  throughout  of 
the  Victim  and  of  the  Sacrifice, — indicates  beyond  the 
possibility  of  question  the  nature  of  the  service  in  which 
it  is  used,  fixes  its  sacrificial  character,  and  is  the 
practical  illustration  of  Catholic  teaching.  But  how 
different  is  the  case  with  the  Communion  Service,  which 
supplanted  this  Liturgy  in  1559  !  The  oblation  of  the 
elements  is  omitted,  the  elevation  of  the  Host  and 
Chalice*  and  the  frequent  acts  of  adoration  are  sup- 
pressed, not  once  is  mention  of  a  victim  made,  all  the 
prayers  containing  reference  to  the  sacrifice  are  altered 
or  eliminated,  and  if  the  word  sacrifice  is  used  at  all, 
care  is  taken  to  let  it  be  understood,  that  by  it  is  meant 
a  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise.  Why  these  significant 
changes,  if  there  were  no  intention  of  discountenancing 
the  belief  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  regarding  the 
sacrifical  character  of  the  Mass,  and  how  is  it  possible 
to  doubt  that  the  Communion  Service  is,  as  it  was  intend- 

*  The  elevation  of  the  Host  and  Chalice  for  adoration  was 
introduced  in  the  twelfth  century  as  a  protest  against  the  heresy  of 
Berengarius,  who  denied  the  real  presence  of  our  Lord's  Body  and 
Blood  in  the  Eucharist.  The  elevation  is  therefore  a  declaration 
of  the  real  presence,  as  the  Black  Rubric  is  a  declaration  of  a  real 
absence. 
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ed  to  be,  the  embodiment  and  practical  application 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Articles  on  the  subject  of  the 
Eucharist  ?  No  wonder  that,  with  such  a  form  of  service, 
the  very  idea  of  sacrifice  has  died  out  among  the  masses 
of  the  population. 

The  line  of  argument  scarcely  more  than  touched 
upon  in  the  foregoing  pages  might  be  developed  at 
much  greater  length.  No  reference  has  been  made  to 
other  points  of  difference,  such  as  Purgatory,  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Saints,  the  honour  shown  to  the  images  of 
Christ,  His  blessed  Mother,  and  the  Saints ;  nor  have 
many  ceremonial  usages  been  mentioned  which  prevailed 
in  the  ancient  Church,  such  as  the  use  of  holy  water,  the 
blessing  of  the  candles  on  Candlemas  Day,  the  blessing 
and  distribution  of  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the  practice 
of  blessing  the  vestments,  the  solemn  consecration  of 
the  altars,  the  holy  oils,  and  the  sacred  vessels.  All 
these  have  ceased  throughout  the  land  for  three  hundred 
years,  and  their  discontinuance  is  corroborative  evidence 
that  the  continuity  of  the  modern  with  the  ancient 
Church  is  merely  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  In  the 
face  of  their  utter  divergence  and  of  the  essential  change 
in  government,  creed  and  ritual,  the  assumption  that  the 
present  Establishment  is  the  old  English  Church  is  simply 
preposterous. 

By  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
divergence  between  the  Articles  as  representing  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  as  representing  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  (and  also  of  the  Church  of  England)  before  the 
Reformation,  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  a  new  creed,  whereas 
the  English  Church  has  kept  to  the  ancient  Creeds  as 
before.  This  the  Church  Times  (May  27,  1886)  speaks 
of  as  a  "crucial  fact."  But  this  "crucial  fact"  is  entirely 
imaginary.  (1)  The  Council  opens  as  does  the  Creed 
of  Pius  IV.,  with  setting  forth  and  professing  its  belief  in 
the  Nicene  Creed,  which  is  certainly  not  wholly  new. 
(2)  In  no  one  point  do  its  decrees  clash  with  the  ancient 
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creeds,  so  that  neither  in  the  sense  of  opposition  did  the 
Council  put  out  a  wholly  new  creed.  (3)  The  Council 
merely  gave  its  sanction  to  doctrines  already  prevailing 
and  believed  throughout  the  Church,  it  did  not  invent 
doctrines  unknown  before,  so  that  on  this  score  its  creed 
is  not  wholly  new;  but  it  did  add  certain  definitions  of 
doctrine  not  found  in  the  ancient  creeds.  This  I  grant 
the  Anglican  Church  has  never  done,  for  it  has  never, 
as  far  as  I  know,  formulated  a  creed;  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  however,  are  its  profession  of  faith,  and  they  tell 
us  of  original  sin,  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the 
authority  of  Councils,  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  reviewer  assures  us  that  the 
Real  Presence  is  certainly  one  of  the  articles  of  its  belief. 
Now  where  are  any  of  these  found  in  the  ancient  creeds  ? 
It  seems,  then,  the  Anglican  Church  may  make  additions 
to  them,  and  yet  be  said  to  have  "  kept  to  the  ancient 
creeds  as  before;"  but  if  Rome  does  so,  the  "  crucial  fact" 
is  established  that  "  she  has  put  out  a  wholly  new  creed." 

It  is  sometimes,  moreover,  asserted,  in  proof  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Anglican  Church,  that  the  changes  in 
religion  introduced  under  Elizabeth  were  accepted  by  the 
general  body  of  the  clergy,  and  readily  acquiesced  in  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  But  even  were  this  so,  would  it 
suffice  to  establish  this  continuity  ?  As  well  say  that  the 
continuity  of  the  Liberal  party  would  still  be  maintained 
even  if  it  unanimously  adopted  Conservative  principles. 
To  assert  the  continuity  and  identity  of  the  English 
Church  is  absurd  for  the  simple  reason  that  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  a  radical  change  was  introduced  into 
its  Government,  Creed,  and  Ritual.  It  is  a  matter  of 
utter  indifference,  how  this  change  was  introduced,  or 
what  persons  brought  it  about.  The  continuity  of  the 
Church  would  be  none  the  less  broken  and  its  identity 
none  the  less  effectually  destroyed  by  such  a  change, 
though  all  the  Bishops  and  Dignitaries  and  every  single 
individual  both  lay  and  clerical  in  the  kingdom  had 
cooperated  in  the  alteration.  But  the  fact  is,  never  was 
there  enunciated  a  more  astonishing  historical  falsehood 
than  is  contained  in  this  assertion. 

In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  the  leaning  of  Elizabeth 
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to  the  reformed  doctrines  became  evident,  the  Bishops, 
assembled  in  London,  and,  after  consulation,  unanimous- 
ly resolved  that  they  could  not  in  conscience  officiate  at 
her  coronation.  Subsequently  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  con- 
sented to  do  so,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  she 
would  take  the  accustomed  oath,  receive  the  Sacrament 
under  one  kind,  and  conform  to  all  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  Pontifical. 

Secondly,  when  in  1559  Parliament  enacted  that  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  certain  additions  and 
emendations,  should  alone  be  used  by  the  ministers  in 
all  churches,  under  the  penalties  of  forfeiture,  deprivation, 
and  death,  and  that  the  spiritual  authority  of  every 
foreign  prelate  within  the  realm  should  be  utterly  abolish- 
ed, &c,  these  bills  met  with  the  most  vigorous  opposition 
from  the  clergy,  and  Convocation  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords  a  declaration,  in  which  it  professed  its 
belief  in  the  Real  Presence,  Transubstantiation,  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope ; 
with  a  protestation  that  to  decide  on  doctrine,  sacra- 
ments, and  discipline  belonged  not  to  any  lay  assembly, 
but  to  the  lawful  Pastors  of  the  Church  j  *  and  this 
declaration  was  subscribed  to  by  both  Universities. 

Thirdly,  when  the  Bill  in  favour  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  had  by  the  narrow  majority  of  three  been 
passed,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered  to  the 
Bishops,  they  all,  with  the  exception  of  Kitchen  of 
Llandaff,  refused  it,  and  inconsequence  were  deprived  of 
their  bishoprics  and  committed  to  custody.  The  example 
of  the  Bishops  was  followed  by  large  numbers  of  digni- 
taries and  beneficed  clergy  ;  and  even  of  those  who  con- 
formed for  a  time,  in  hopes  of  a  change  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  under  Mary,  many  eventually  resigned 
their  benefices  and  retired  beyond  the  sea.f  Nothing 
can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  large  number  of  the  clergy 
who  refused  to  conform  to  the  new  religion  than  the 
words  of  Collier,  the  Protestant  historian,  who  writes : 
"  Upon  the  Catholic  clergy  throwing  up  their  preferment, 
the  necessities   of  the   Church   required  the  admitting 

*  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iv»  179,  t  Dodd,  Eccles  History. 
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some  mechanics  into  Orders."*  And  to  the  same  effect 
Antony  Wood,  the  historian  of  Oxford  University,  writes : 
"  It  must  be  known  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  University  of  Oxford  was  so  empty  after 
the  Catholics  had  left  it,  on  the  alteration  of  'religion,  that 
there  was  very  seldom  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Univer- 
sity Church  called  St.  Mary."f  If  very  many  of  the 
lower  clergy  conformed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
alternative  was  starvation,  and  the  danger  of  death  as  for 
high  treason. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  advert  to  one  other  argument 
which  has  been  brought  forward.  We  have  the  Apos- 
tolic Succession,  it  is  said;  our  bishops  are  true  bishops, 
and  our  clergy  are  true  priests;  the  former  sit  in  the 
ancient  sees,  and  the  latter  administer  in  the  ancient 
churches,  and  both  are  supported  by  the  ancient  endow- 
ments, while  we  profess  adhesion  to  the  ancient  creeds : 
what  other  proof  is  needed  of  the  continuity  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church?  Even  were  the  facts  so,  as  it  has  been 
most  aptly  remarked,  "  to  occupy  a  man's  house  does  not 
make  you  a  member  of  that  man's  family."  Passing  by, 
however,  the  assertion  of  the  validity  of  your  Orders,  of 
which  the  best  that  can  be  said  and  the  most  that  can  be 
proved  in  their  favour  is  that  they  are  doubtful,  the 
simple  yet  crushing  answer  is,  the  whole  world  rejects 
your  claim.  The  Latin  Church  disowns  and  condemns 
you,  the  Greek  Church  repels  your  advances ;  and  the 
ground  upon  which  they  do  this  is  not  the  invalidity  of 
your  Orders,  but  your  divergence  from  the  Faith. 
Whilst  the  English  Church  was  united  to  the  Centre  of 
Unity,  not  only  Rome  but  all  Christendom  acknowledged 
her  as  part  of  the  great  Catholic  Church ;  since  her 
separation  she  has  been  looked  upon  and  treated  as  an 
isolated  and  heretical  sect.  She  may  proclaim  the  vali- 
dity of  her  Orders,  she  may  parade  the  names  of  the 
ancient  sees,  her  ministers  may  officiate  in  her  ancient 
temples,  but  nevertheless  the  common  sense  of  the  world 
is  against  her,  the  mark  of  the  Protestant  heresy  clings 
to  her,  and  the  whole  Christian  world  recognizes  it. 
Seen?  us  judicat  orbis  terrarum. 

*  Collier,  ii.  465.  f  Woo*d,  Athen.  OXon.  i!  161,429. 


XTbe    fl>opes 
Zbe    Enoltsb    Cburcb. 

Bv  the  Rev.   W.   Waterworth,   S.J. 


[The  following  sketch  of  the  relations  between  England 
and  the  Holy  See  before  the  so-called  Reformation,  appear- 
ed in  The  Month  for  October,  1870.  It  is  now  reprinted  as 
a  reply  to  some  of  the  assertions  of  those  who  have  been 
recently  maintaining  that  the  English  Church  was  never 
Roman  Catholic] 

It  may  be  useful  to  lay  before  the  public,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  historical  connection  of  this  country  with  the 
Holy  See  during  a  period  extending  over  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  and  to  show  what  severed  this  union,  and  separated 
England  from  the  Catholic  world.  Anglicanism  is,  as  at 
present  constituted,  hopelessly  anti-Catholic.  It  is  a  sheer 
nationalism,  and  such  a  nationalism  is  destructive  of 
one  of  the  great  marks  of  the  Church,  distinctly  indicated 
in  the  Creed  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Creed  of  Nice, 
namely,  Catholicism — "I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church:"  "I  believe  in  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church." 

What,  then,  is  the  religious  history  of  this  country,  from 
the  year  597,  when  St,  Augustine  began  his  mission  in 
England,  down  to  March  30,  1534,  when  England  rejected 
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the  ancient  faith?  First,  then,  Augustine,  who  had  entered 
the  monastic  state  in  Rome,  was  sent  hither  by  the  Pontiff 
Gregory,  surnamed  the  Great,  in  order  to  convert  the  Sax- 
ons to  the  faith  of  Rome.  Preceded  by  two  of  his  brethren, 
who  carried  aloft  a  silver  cross  and  a  banner  bearing  an 
image  of  Jesus  Christ,  Augustine  announced  to  Ethelbert, 
the  King,  and  his  attendants  the  Word  of  Life.*  As  an 
old  Saxon  writer  observed:  '*  He  told  how  the  mild-hearted 
Healer  of  Mankind,  by  His  own  throes  of  suffering,  set  free 
this  guilty  middle  earth,  and  opened  to  believing  men  the 
door  of  Heaven."  He  explained  the  faith  and  morality  of 
the  Gospel,  as  ever  handed  down  by  Rome.  He  offered 
up  the  Holy  Mass  in  the  language  of  Rome,  invoked  the 
saints,  venerated  the  holy  Cross,  wore  the  sacred  robes  of 
religion,  administered  Sacraments — in  a  word,  at  once  de- 
veloped the  whole  system  of  religion  which  was  professed 
throughout  Christendom.  Ethelbert  and  thousands  of  his 
subjects  were  soon  converted,  f  Moved  by  the  example  of 
the  Bretwalda,  other  princes  turned  their  attention  to  the 
study  of  religion;  study  was  followed  by  conviction,  and 
conviction  by  conversion;  and  thus  kingdom  after  kingdom 
hurled  down  the  idols  and  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  the 
faith  of  the  Pontiff  Gregory. 

2.  The  Pontiff,  as  Venerable  Bede  tells  us,  had  arranged 
that  if  the  missioners  were  successful  in  their  endeavour  to 
convert  the  Angles,  then  Augustine  was  to  be  ordained 
Bishop.:}:  Accordingly,  Augustine  went  to  Gaul,  and,  in 
compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Pope,  was  consecrated,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Aries,  Archbishop  of  the  English  nation,  on 
November  16,  597,  if  the  authority  of  Spelman  can  be  relied 
on.§  The  Pontiff  Gregory  was  overjoyed  at  Augustine's 
success,  and,  in  evidence  of  his  pleasure,  sent  forth  mis 
sioners  to  aid  him,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Mellitus, 
Justus,  Paulinus,  and  Rufinianus.  To  them  he  intrusted 
the  pallium,  the  badge  of  authority,  for  Augustine;  as  also 
letters  of  instruction  regarding  the  establishment  of  the 
hierarchy.  According  to  these  instruments  (1)  the  metro- 
politan dignity  was  to  be  attached  to  the  cities  of  London 

*  Beda,  i.  cap.  xxv.  t  St.  Greg.  I.  viii.  Epist.  30. 

X  L.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  §  Tom.  i.  Concil.  p.  29, 
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and  York,  and  the  order  of  precedence  was  to  depend  on 
seniority  of  consecration.  (2)  These  Archbishops  were  to  re- 
ceive the  pall  from  Rome.  (3)  To  each  were  to  be  assigned 
twelve  Suffragans,  who  were  to  elect  and  ordain  their  re- 
spective Metropolitans.  (4)  To  Augustine  was  given  a  purely 
personal  privilege — the  privilege  of  ruling  not  only  the  new 
prelates,  but  also  the  older  prelates  of  Britain;  and  this  power 
was  given  him,  to  use  the  language  of  Gregory,  by  authority 
of  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*  Owing  to  the  calamities 
of  the  times  the  original  instructions  could  not  be  carried 
out  in  their  entirety;  and  so  it  happened  that  Justus,  the  last 
ordained  by  St.  Augustine,  was  named  by  the  Pontiff  Boni- 
face V.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  head  of  the  English 
Church,  and  this  latter  appointment  remained  unaltered 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  1534.!  To  Hono- 
rius,  who  succeeded  Justus,  the  Pontiff  Honorius  sent  the 
pall  in  627.  He  conferred  a  similar  honour,  too,  at  the 
request  of  King  Edwin,  on  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Pauli- 
nus,  as  appears  from  the  following  words  addressed  to  this 
English  Sovereign — 

"We  are  preparing  with  a  willing  mind  immediately  to 
grant  those  things  which  you  hoped  would  be  by  us  ordained 
for  your  priests;  which  we  do  on  account  of  the  sincerity  of 
your  faith.  We  have  sent  two  palls  to  the  Metropolitans, 
Honorius  and  Paulinus,  to  the  intent  that  when  either  of 
them  shall  be  called  out  of  this  world  by  his  Creator,  the 
other  may,  by  this  authority  of  ours,  substitute  another 
Bishop  in  his  place;  which  privilege  we  are  induced  to  grant, 
as  well  in  regard  to  your  charitable  affection,  as  of  the 
large  and  extensive  provinces  which  lie  between  us  and  you, 
that  we  may  in  all  things  afford  our  concurrence  to  your 
devotion,  according  to  your  desires."} 

Assuredly  the  language  of  the  Pontiffs  is  unchanged. 
As  Honorius  wrote  in  the  seventh  century,  so  does  his 
successor  in  the  nineteenth.  They  knew  that  they,  and  not 
kings,  were  the  rulers  of  the  Church ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
even  kings  were  better  informed  on  this  head  twelve  hundred 

*  Epist.  Greg.  271,  and  Beda,  i.  cap.  xxix. 

f  Beda,  ii.  cap.  viii.     Cf.  Malmesbury,  1.  ii.  p.  208. 

%  Beda.  ii.  cap.  xvii. 
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ye'ars  ago  than  some  of  their  successors  seem  to  be  in  this 
present  year  of  grace. 

It  was  known  and  universally  admitted  that  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  spiritual  power  extended  over  the  whole  world  ;* 
nor  was  this  authority  questioned  here  so  long  as  England 
remained  Catholic.  So  far  from  believing  that  "all  jurisdic- 
tions, privileges,  superiorities,  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical, 
were  united  and  annexed  to  the  Crown,"f  our  Sovereigns, 
like  Egbert  and  Oswi,  sent  ecclesiastics,  like  Wighard,  to 
Rome,  with  a  request  that  they  might  be  ordained  Bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England.]:  And  when  Wighard  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  plague  which  then  raged  in  Rome, 
POpe  Vitalian  ordained  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  and  sent  him  to 
England  to  rule  the  see  of  Canterbury  as  primate  of  the 
English  Church. §  This  dependence  on  the  Pontiff  is  still 
further  manifested  in  the  erection  of  an  archiepiscopal  see 
at  Lichfield.  Offa,  in  the  year  787,  informed  the  Pontiff 
Hadrian  that  the  province  of  Canterbury  was  too  extensive 
to  be  governed  by  one  prelate,  and  hence  he  requested 
him  to  raise  Lichfield  to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity.  The 
Pontiff  assented;  and  so  the  Churches  of  Mercia  and  East 
Anglia,  which  had  previously  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  at  once  severed  from 
that  see.  This  arrangement  did  not,  however,  long  endure. 
Crenulf,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Egferth,  son  of 
Offa,  wrote  to  the  Pontiff — Leo  III.  then  occupied  the 
Chair  of  Peter — in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  Bishops 
and  thanes,  requesting  him  to  state  whether  or  not  Hadrian 
had  had  sufficient  cause  for  dividing,  in  opposition  to  the 
decree  of  Gregory,  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
whether  the  metropolitan  rights  of  Canterbury  ought 
not,  in  accordance  with  Gregory's  arrangements,  to  be 
transferred  to  London.  He  promised  to  submit  to  the 
Pontiff's  decisions  whatever  they  might  be,  "since  no 
real  Christian  ought  to  gainsay  a  Pontifical  decree." 
Whilst  Leo  was  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  prescrip- 
tive rights  of  Canterbury,  he  yielded-  to  the  pleading 
of  Ethelheard  of  Canterbury,  who  had  hastened  to  Rome; 

*  Beda,  ii.  cap.  i.  t  8'Eliz.  cap.  1. 

\  Beda,  iv.  cap.  i.         §  Beda,  Id.  and  Opp.  Alin.  p.  143. 
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and  restored  to  Canterbury,  "  by  the  authority  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,"  what  it  had  been  unjustly 
deprived  of  in  consequence  of  false  representations.''*  Bishop 
after  Bishop  was  seen  crossing  the  Alps,  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  receive  the  pall.  This  journey  was 
looked  upon  as  early  as  80 1  as  a  thing  of  course;  and 
Canute,  in  1031,  speaking  of  it,  styles  it  the  customary 
journey S{  Naturally,  aged  men  sought  to  escape  the 
fatigues  of  so  long  a  journey.  They  complained  of  it  both 
as  expensive  and  troublesome,  and  supplicated  the  Pope  to 
free  them  from  the  odious  custom.  But  their  complaints 
were  not  attended  to.  The  Pontiffs  observed  that  such 
visits  were  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  thus  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  Metropolitans  of  every  country  ■ 
obtained  correct  information  about  the  great  dioceses  of 
every  kingdom;  and  were  enabled  easily  to  redress  abuses 
and  communicate  readily  with  the  most  distant  regions  of 
the  world.  The  firmness  of  the  Pontiffs  has  had  this 
further  advantage  in  after  ages:  it  has  rendered  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome,  and  the  dependence  of  the  Churches  of 
Christendom  on  Rome,  a  plain  historic  fact. 

Not  even  a  translation  from  one  see  to  another  was  lawful 
without  the  Roman  Pontiff's  assent.  Of  this  we  have  a 
striking  instance  in  the  case  of  Radulph,  the  successor  of 
St.  Anselm.  He  had  been  translated  from  Rochester  to 
Canterbury  at  the  wish  of  the  King;  and  hardly  had  this 
been  done,  when  Paschal  II.  was  entreated  by  the  Sovereign 
and  several  prelates  to  confer  upon  the  new  Archbjshop  the 
pall.  They  besought  him  "to  deign  to  transmit  to  Radulph 
the  pall,  which  all  his  predecessors  had  obtained  from  the 
most  Holy  See  of  Blessed  Peter."  But  the  Pontiff  was  not 
disposed  to  assent.  He  was  indignant  at  the  translation; 
and  his  displeasure  he  expressed  both  by  words  of  mouth 
and  by  letters  addressed  to  the  King  and  clergy.  He  tells 
the  King  and  the  clergy  that — 

.  "They,  had  encroached  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  liberty  of  making  translations  without  having  recourse 
to  us  is  altogether  unwarrantable;  the  regulations  of  such 

*  Malmesb.  i.  127,  and  Codex  Dip.  i.  225. 
t  Wilkin's  Con.  i.  166,  and  Malmcs.  Gest.  Keg.  i.  310. 
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things  essentially  requiring  the  authority  of  the  Pontiff.  If, 
however,  for  the  future  you  are  willing  to  defer,  as  you 
ought,  to  the  Holy  See,  we  shall  treat  you  as  brothers  and 
sons,  and  oblige  you  with  any  favours  which  are  proper 
and  practicable.  But  if  you  be  determined  to  persist  in  your 
obstinacy,  we  shall  then,  like  the  Apostles,  shake  the  dust 
off  our  feet  against  you,  and  look  upon  you  as  rebels  against 
the  Catholic  Church."* 

He  further  reproaches  the  King  with  his  degeneracy,  but, 
in  hopes  of  better  things,  grants  the  favour  asked  of  him. 
The  pall  was  instrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Saba, 
and  by  him  placed  on  the  Archbishop,  after  the  usual 
declarations  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  Pontiff  had  been 
made,  f 

The  words  used  on  the  delivery  of  the  pall,  as  well  as  the 
oath  taken  by  the  new  Archbishops,  equally  establish  the 
fact  of  the  dependence  of  the  English  Church  on  the  Popes 
— for  the  dependence  of  the  Archbishops  involves  the 
subordination  of  the  whole  of  the  clerical  body.  When, 
then,  the  badge  of  archiepiscopal  authority  was  given,  the 
following  words  were  used — 

"To  the  honour  of  Almighty  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and  our  Lord,  Pope 
N.  N.,  and  the  Roman  Church,  and  also  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  we  give  you  the  pall  taken  from  the  body  of 
St.  Peter,  (the  sign  of)  the  plenitude  of  the  archiepiscopal 
function,  with  the  power  of  wearing  it  in  your  Cathedral 
upon  certain  days  named  in  the  Apostolic  Bulls  of  Privi- 
lege." % 

The  episcopal  oath  declares  that  the  prelate  will  be 
"faithful  and  obedient  to  Blessed  Peter,  and  to  the  Holy 
Apostolic  Roman  Church,  and  to  the  actual  Pope  and  his 
successors  canonically  appointed,"  "will  help  the  Pope  to 
retain  and  defend  the  Roman  Papacy,"  "treat  honourably 
the  Legates  of  the  Holy  See  both  when  coming  and  going," 
and  "preserve  and  defend  the  rights,  honours,  privileges, 
and  authority  of  the  Roman  Church  and  of  the    Pope." 

*  Eadmer,  v.  p.  114.         f  M&  and  Saxon  Chron.  ad  ann.  1 1 15. 
\  Godwin,  De  Pr<rs.  Aug,  p.  133. 
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Further  it  enacts  that  the  Archbishops  shall,  unless  ex- 
empted by  the  Pontiff,  visit  at  stated  periods  the  threshold 
of  the  Apostles,  either  personally  or  by  deputy,  and  that 
the  possessions  of  the  see  shall  not  be  alienated  without  the 
advice  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  * 

Stronger  evidence  than  this  could  not,  surely,  be  required 
to  establish  our  proposition.  If  further  we  remember  the 
appeals  made  to  Rome  by  Wilfrid  both  against  his  Arch- 
bishop and  King;  by  Dunstan  against  his  clergy;  by 
Robert  against  the  tyranny  of  Earl  Godwin  and  Harold;  by 
Anselm  against  Rufus;  by  Thomas  a  Becket  against 
Henry  II.,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  a  band  of  unworthy 
courtiers;  by  Cantelupe  against  Peckham;  and  by  several 
prelates  against  Archbishop  Courtney;  it  must  be  evident  to 
every  one  how  absolutely  the  Pontiffs  claimed,  and  how 
practically  Kings,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  the  nation 
generally,  admitted  the  supremacy  of  the  Popes  as  Succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter.  And  not  only  men  of  the  episcopal  order 
went  and  appealed  to  Rome,  but  our  Kings  often  visited 
the  Holy  See  and  exposed  their  grievances  to  the  Pontiff, 
under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  Eight  Saxon  Kings 
— Caedwalla,  Ina,  Offa,  Caenred,  Offa,  Siric,  Ethelwulf,  and 
Canute — repaired  to  Rome  to  do  homage  to  the  Pontiff; 
whilst  others  sought  for  and  obtained  his  benediction  by 
means  of  letters  and  ambassadors.  This  is  distinctly 
affirmed  by  Crenulf  in  his  letter  to  Pope  Leo  III. — 

"All  my  predecessors  who  have  ruled  over  Mercia  have 
obtained  a  blessing  from  former  Pontiffs.  This  I  too 
humbly  ask  for  and  desire  to  obtain  from  your  Blessed- 
ness."! 

But  it  was  not  for  blessings  only,  as  we  have  stated,  that 
our  Sovereigns  had  recourse  to  the  Holy  See.  Hardly  had 
Edwin  been  baptized  when  he  applied  to  Honorius  for 
several  privileges,  which  were  readily  granted  out  of  regard 
for  the  faith  of  the  King,  his  affection  for  His  Holiness,  and 
the  distance  of  England  from  Rome.:}:  Egbert  and  Oswi 
requested  Pope  Vitalian  to  allow  Wighard  to  be  ordained 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  ;§  and,  as  we  have  already 

*  Rymer,  xiii.  256.     f  Wilkins,  Con.  pp.  40,  165.     J  Beda,  ii.,  cap  17. 
§  Beda,  iii.  cap.  28. 
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seen,  Offa  requested  Hadrian  I,  to  raise  the  see  of  Lichfield 
to  the  dignity  of  an  archbishopric,  to  which  request  the 
Pontiff  acceded:  whilst  Leo  III.,  solicited  to  do  so  by 
Crenulf,  suppressed  the  new  archiepiscopal  see,  restoring  to 
Ethelheard  what  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Metropolitan 
of  Canterbury.  The  words  of  Leo  III.  deserve  to  be  here 
recorded — 

"We,  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  ...  do  grant  to  thee  Ethelheard  and  to  thy 
successors,  by  an  irrefragable  right,  for  ever  to  hold  in  sub- 
jection all  the  Churches  of  the  English,  as  in  former  times 
they  were  granted  to  thy  predecessors.  And  if  any  Arch- 
bishop or  Bishop  shall  attempt  to  infringe  the  authority  of 
this  privilege,  we  ordain  by  Apostolical  authority  that  he  be 
deposed.  If  the  like  also  be  done  by  any  lay  person,  be  he 
great  or  little,  King  or  P7ince,  let  such  a  one  know  that  for 
the  same  he  is  deprived  of  the  participation  of  the  Holy 
Communion." 

After  the  receipt  of  this  letter  Ethelheard  convened  a 
Council  at  Cloveshoe,  at  which  twelve  Suffragans  assisted, 
and  they  unanimously  agreed,  in  virtue  of  the  command  of 
their  Apostolic  Lord,  Pope  Leo — 

;  "  That  no  King,  Prince,  Bishop,  or  other  person  whatso- 
eyer,  shall  hereafter  dare  to  lessen  the  honour  of  the 
Apostolical  See  or  divide  it  in  any  way.  But  should  any 
one,  which  Heaven  forbid,  dare,  in  opposition  to  the  Apos- 
tolical and  our  commands,  to  rend  the  garment  of  Christ 
.-:.  .  let  him  know  that  he  will  be  eternally  damned,  unless 
he  fully  satisfy,  before  his  death,  the  Church  for  the  injury 
inflicted  on  it  contrary  to  the  Canons.'"* 
.;  In  the  year  785  a  Council  was  held  at  Calcuith,  at  which 
not  only  the  extraordinary  Legates  of  Hadrian — Gregory, 
Bishop  of  Ostia,  and  Theophylact,  Bishop  of  Todi — assisted, 
but  also  Offa,  with  many  distinguished  clergymen  and  lay- 
men of  the  kingdom.  The  eleventh  Canon  is  very  remark- 
able.    It  declares  that — 

;  "As  the  King  is  lord  paramount  in  the  State,  so  the 
bishop's  authority  is  supreme  in  matters  relating  to  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Church." 

*  Wilkins,  i.  167,  and  Kemble,  Codex  Dip.  \.  224. 
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Offa  subscribed  this  Canon,  and  Rome  approved  of  what 
had  been  synodically  done  at  Calcuith.  Similar  language 
was  used  by  Archbishop  Odo  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
Constitutions.  In  854,  Ethelwulf,  out  of  devotion  to  the 
Holy  See,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  esteem  by  Leo  IV.  Whilst  there  the  King  behaved 
with  the  greatest  liberality  to  the  Holy  Father,  nor  did  he 
forget  him  in  his  last  testament.  In  this  instrument  he 
charges  his  heirs  with  the  obligation  of  sending  yearly  to 
Rome  three  hundred  mancuses ;  and  what  was  prescribed 
was  religiously  executed  by  his  son  Alfred,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  in  853  to  learn  well  the  faith  and  morality  of 
the  Gospel,  and  there  he  was  confirmed  by  Leo,  then 
adopted  as  his  son,  and  finally  anointed  with  the  holy  unc- 
tion. In  further  testimony  of  love  for  and  devotedness  to 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  the  legislature  imposed  upon  the 
nation  about  this  time  the  tax  called  Rome-feoh,  afterwards 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Peter-pence. 

Again,  when  Sergius  III.  heard  of  the  number  of  bishop- 
rics which  were  void  in  905,  and  was  led  to  believe  that 
King  Edward  was  mainly  to  blame,  he  threatened  the  mon- 
arch and  his  subjects  with  his  anathemas  unless  the  sees 
were  filled  up  as  soon  as  possible.  In  consequence,  Edward, 
in  conjunction,  with  the  southern  Metropolitan,  caused  a 
numerous  assembly  of  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  noblemen  to 
be  convened,  in  which  resolutions  were  passed  calculated 
to  redress  the  evils  complained  of  by  His  Holiness.  The 
resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  Pontiff  by  Phlegmund, 
who  had  hastened  to  Rome  to  pacify  His  Holiness,  and 
by  him  were  highly  approved.  In  fact,  so  unquestioned 
was  the  supremacy  of  His  Holiness  in  the  ninth  century, 
that  even  the  Lutheran  Centuriators  are  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Kings  and  Princes  openly  admitted  that  "the 
Roman  Pontiff  was  the  head  of  God's  Church  and  of  all 
the  priests."*  Even  in  matters  which  may  seem  of  minor 
importance  our  Kings  had  recourse  to  the  Holy  See.  For 
example,  when  Athelstan  became  acquainted  with  the 
treason  of  Ethelfred,  who  had  laboured  in  various  ways  to 
deprive  him  of  his  throne,  he  sent  his  sworn  enemy  to  Rome — 

*  Cent.  ix.  335. 
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"there  to  purge  himself  by  oath  in  the  presence  of  Pope 
John,  and  this  he  accordingly  did  at  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  oath,  he  fell  down 
before  the  altar,  and  was  carried  by  his  servants  to  the 
School  of  the  English,  where  on  the  third  night  afterwards 
he  ended  his  life."* 

Also,  when,  from  a  desire  to  reform  the  clergy,  Dunstan 
was  anxious  to  introduce  monks  in  place  of  the  canons  who 
disgraced  their  profession  by  flagrant  acts  of  immorality, 
he  in  conjunction  with  the  sovereign  petitioned  the  Pontiff 
to  sanction  the  proposed  ejection  and  substitution.  At  once 
the  Pope  wrote  to  Edgar  and  the  Bishops  to  sanction  the 
proceeding.  He  tells  the  "illustrious  King  and  his  most 
dear  son"  that  he  absolutely  grants  what  his  Excellency 
has  asked  of  the  Apostolical  See.f  When  Alfric  had  been 
nominated  the  successor  of  Sirig  in  the  see  of  Canterbury 
he  studied  with  care  the  history  of  the  conversion  and 
organization  of  this  country,  with  the  design  of  bringing 
back  everything  into  its  original  state.  For  this  end  he 
called  together  the  wisest  of  the  land  and  from  them  learned 
the  traditions  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them.  These 
he  showed  to  the  King,  who  gave  him  the  following  advice : 
"It  seemeth  advisable  to  me  that  thou  shouldst  go  first  of 
all  to  Rome  after  thy  pall,  and  then  inform  the  Pontiff  of 
these  things  and  act  by  his  counsel."  He  went;  was  received 
most  honourably  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  who  approved  of 
the  proposed  changes;  and  on  his  return  "both  King  and 
people  thanked  God  that  Alfric  had  so  succeeded  as  was 
pleasing  to  them  all." 

In  1027,  Canute,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  had 
made,  visited  Rome.  Whilst  there  "he  complained,"  as  he 
says  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Egilnoth  of  Canterbury,  "of 
the  immense  sums  which  were  extorted  from  the  Bishops 
when  they  visited  the  Holy  See  according  to  custom,  to 
obtain  the  pall.  A  decree  was  passed  to  stop  this  griev- 
ance. Whatever  I  demanded  for  the  good  of  my  people 
of  the  Pope,  was  granted  willingly  and  confirmed  by  oath." 

*  Malmesb.     De  Reg.  sing.  ii.  cap.  6. 
t  Alford,  iii.  349. 
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Next  he  refers  to  Peter's-pence,  and  he  bids  the  Bishops  to 
see  that  this  is  faithfully  paid  up  and  forwarded  to  his 
Holiness.*  Edward  the  Confessor,  finding  himself  unable 
to  fulfil  his  vow  of  visiting  Rome  as  so  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  done,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Pope  to  ask 
what  should  be  done  under  existing  circumstances.  The 
Pontiff  decided  that  since  the  monarch  could  not  visit  the 
tombs  of  the  Apostles,  he  should  distribute  alms  among 
the  poor  to  the  amount  of  the  probable  expenses  of  his 
contemplated  journey,  and  either  erect  or  repair  a  monastery 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  What  was  done  every  one  knows : 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster  bears  evidence  to  the  piety  and 
liberality  of  the  monarch.  Anxious  to  secure  to  his  monas- 
tery the  lands  and  privileges  which  he  had  liberally  bestowed 
on  it,Edward  sent  three  Bishops  with  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land to  Rome  to  obtain  the  Pontiffs  ratification  of  what  he 
had  done;  and  what  was  asked  was  joyfully  conceded.  It 
was  ordained  that  the  new  abbey  should  be  served  by 
Benedictine  monks,  who  should  be  extmpt  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction;  that  there  the  sovereigns  should  be  crowned 
and  the  regalia  preserved;  and  further  that  the  charters 
made  in  favour  of  the  abbey  should  be  looked  upon  as 
sacred,  because  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Pontiff.  The  very  address  used  by  Edward  is  proof 
postive  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Pope  was  held  in 
England:  "To  Nicholas,  the  exalted  Father  oithe  Universal 
Church,  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
due  subjection  and  obedience."f 

The  Conqueror  admitted  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  as 
fully  as  any  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Danish  sovereigns  had 
ever  done.  He  refused  the  spiritual  services  of  Stigand  be- 
cause he  had  been  suspended  by  the  Roman  Pontiff;  and 
when  that  prelate  had  been  formally  deposed  at  Winchester, 
by  the  Papal  Legates  whom  the  monarch  had  solicited  the 
Pontiff  to  send  to  England  for  the  correction  of  several 
abuses,  he  sought  in  vain  for  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
queror. William  showed  that  what  had  been  done  had 
been  effected  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  whom 

*  Alford,  ad  ann.   1027.  f  Spelman,  i.  622. 
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he  was  bound  to  respect  and  obey.  William  indeed  was 
unwilling  to  see  the  prelates  of  this  country  journeying  so 
often  as  they  did  to  Rome,  for  Rome  was  sure  to  defend  the 
good  and  condemn  the  bad,  even  though  the  latter  wore  a 
crown;  still  he  durst  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  Peter,  and 
so  Lanfranc  and  others  were  permitted  to  visit  the  Apostolic 
See.  Gregory  VII.  had  no  fear  even  of  the  Conqueror. 
He  told  him  that  his  forbidding  the  Bishops  to  go  to  Rome 
was  a  thing  unprecedented  and  not  even  thought  of  by 
Pagan  sovereigns;  and  was  sure  to  entail  upon  him  the 
censures  of  the  Church.  William  quailed  and  yielded,  and 
became  so  docile  as  to  merit  the  character  of  "a  jewel  of  a 
Prince" — gemma  principum  esse  meruisti* 

Rufus,  who  succeeded  his  father  William,  had  all  the  vices 
but  none  of  the  virtues  of  his  royal  father.  He  was  essen- 
tially a  tyrant  and  persecutor — an  avaricious,  overbearing, 
and  irreligious  man:  a  baptized  Tiberius;  the  inheritor  in- 
deed of  great  gifts,  but  the  violator  of  every  sacred  obliga- 
tion involved  in  his  elevation.  He  had  longed  to  see 
Anselm,  the  renowned  Abbot  of  Bee,  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  at  length  his  wish  was 
gratified.  But  when  he  found  that  his  own  nominee  would 
neither  pander  to  his  wishes  by  allowing  him  to  retain  the 
temporalities  of  bishoprics  and  abbacies  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  poor,  nor  resign  his  dignity,  he  secretly 
resolved  to  crush  the  man  whom  he  hated,  and  force 
him  to  be  his  dependent.  To  effect  his  purpose,  he 
wrote  to  Urban  II.  for  the  pall  for  Anselm,  but  at  the 
same  time  solicited  His  Holiness  to  forward  it  to  him- 
self. Urban  consented,  and  Walter,  the  Bishop  of  Alba. 
gave  to  the  monarch  the  badge  of  archiepiscopal  authority 
committed  to  his  care.  He  then  called  Anselm  to  him,  told 
him  what  he  had  done,  and  then  offered  to  invest  him  with 
the  pall.  But  to  this  Anselm  sternly  objected.  He  knew 
that  the  object  of  his  Sovereign  was  to  enslave  him  and  his 
Church,  and  he  resolved  to  be  free  himself  and  have  his 
Church  free  too.  He  stated  positively  that  he  would  not 
thus  receive  it,  for  he  could  not  do  so  without  violating 

*  Greg.  VII.  Epist.  xxv. 
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those  Canons  of  the  Church  which  it  was  his  duty  in  an 
especial  manner  to  observe.  The  monarch  was  furious ; 
eventually  the  pall  was  laid  on  the  altar  at  Canterbury,  and 
Ansejm  placed  it  on  himself.  As  our  readers  are  well 
aware,  with  the  pall  came  not  happiness.  He  went  to  Rome 
eventually  without  the  consent  of  the  King.  But  before 
quitting  England  he  made  over  Rufus  the  sign  of  the  holy 
Cross,  and  then  left  him  for  ever. 

The  history  of  investitures  and  of  provisors  is  too  well 
known  to  require  special  notice.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Archbishops  and  Kings  are  constantly  found  during  the 
whole  discussion  appealing  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Whilst 
prelates  refused  to  comply  with  the  royal  wishes  to  invest, 
kings  like  Henry  I.  were  found  through  their  agents  in 
Rome  urging  their  demands.  Promises  indeed  to  leave  the 
decision  to  the  Pope,  and  to  be  governed  by  his  instructions 
and  awards,*  were  freely  made;  but  as  Paschal  observed, 
whilst  the  promise  of  "  paying  the  same  regard  to  the  Holy 
See  which  had  been  paid  formerly  was  very  specious  and 
agreeable,  it  was  quite  clear  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
expected  of  the  Holy  See  to  grant  to  the  English  crown  the 
right  of  investing  Bishops  and  Abbots — a  thing  which  could 
not  be  conceded."!  "The  mother,"  he  adds,  "should  not 
be  made  the  slave  of  the  son."  Royal  letters,  royal  em- 
bassies, were  of  no  avail :  the  Pontiff  told  Henry  that  he 
would  rather  die  than  yield ;  and  to  put  a  stop  to  a  system 
of  disobedience  which  had  been  too  long  pursued,  he  excom- 
municated the  Earl  of  Mellint  and  others  who  had  counselled 
Henry  to  prosecute  this  unworthy  line  of  policy.  Henry 
now  feared  for  himself.  He  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
saying,  tita  res  ctgitur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardet,  too 
well  not  to  feel  alarmed ;  to  avoid  consequences  he  proposed 
terms  of  conciliation  to  the  Archbishop  and  the  Pope ;  and 
at  length  it  was  agreed  upon  that  the  King  was  to  abandon 
all  claim  to  investiture  by  ring  and  pastoral  staff;  whilst  all 
Bishops  and  Abbots  were  to  do  homage  to  the  Sovereign 
for  their  temporalities.^     Then  the  vacant  sees  were  filled; 


Eadmer,  iii.  55.         t  Eadmer,  iii.  59. 
+  Eadmer,  iii.  77; 
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and  the  mischief  caused  by  a  long  contest  between  Church 
and  State  began  gradually  to  be  repaired. 

Of  the  action  of  Alexander  III.  in  the  case  of  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket;  of  the  letters  and  appeals  of  the  Archbishop; 
and  of  the  conduct  of  Henry,  especially  after  the  murder  of 
the  prelate  of  Canterbury,  no  one  can  be  ignorant.  Des- 
patch after  despatch,  letter  after  letter,  was  sent  from  the 
Pontiff  to  the  Archbishop  and  King,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  Pontiff.  Alexander  not  only  reprobated  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  but  returned  them  to  the  King's  messengers 
as  insulting  to  himself  and  destructive  of  some  of  the  most 
important  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Church. 

The  Archbishop  was  basely  murdered :  then  the  Church 
received  her  freedom.  The  Constitutions  were  no  longer 
spoken  of,  for  they  reminded  men  of  Henry's  tyranny  and 
oppression,  and  of  the  foul  criminality  of  his  steel-clad 
minions.  To  exculpate  himself  the  King  gave  up  the 
murderers  to  be  judged  by  the  spiritual  courts,  and  des- 
patched five  messengers  to  the  Pontiff  to  defend  their 
master's  innocence.  Still,  they  declared  that  it  was  Henry's 
wish  to  be  judged  and  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  Pontiff  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  all  who  were  either  directly  or  indirectly 
implicated  in  the  murder,  and  gave  instructions  to  his 
Legates  in  France,  Theodin  and  Albert,  to  examine  care- 
fully the  merits  of  the  whole  case.  Henry  expressed  himself 
satisfied,  and  agreed  to  everything  proposed  to  his  agents 
by  the  Pope.  He  revoked  his  acts  of  violence,  swore  to 
protect  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  to  be  thenceforth  a 
faithful  child  of  the  Roman  See.  Eventually  a  Becket  was 
canonized,  and  his  festival  was  ordered  by  the  Pontiff  to  be 
celebrated  through  all  the  English  dominions  every  year. 
The  order  was  joyfully  obeyed.* 

The  history  (i)  of  John,  who,  after  the  kingdom  had 
been  placed  under  interdict  by  the  Pontiff  for  five  long 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  Sovereign 
and  his  rejection  of  Langton,  did  penance,  and  on  bended 
knee  promised  to  be  faithful  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  defend 

*  Matt.  Paris,  ad  h.  ann. 
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the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  against  all  men;  (2)  of  the 
Edwards,  who,  notwithstanding  their  endeavours  to  obtain 
the  possessions  of  the  Church,  and  their  violent  appeals  to 
Rome  against  certain  episcopal  appointments,  never  seem 
to  have  lost  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  Pope  or  the  dependence  of  the  English  Church  on 
Rome — in  fact,  their  appeals  afford  the  best  evidence  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pontiff  and  the  impotence  of  our 
Sovereigns  where  spiritual  interests  were  involved  ;•  (3)  of 
the  dispensations  asked  ceaselessly  of  the  Pontiff  by  our 
kings,  as  by  Edward  the  Confessor  in  favour  of  Westmin- 
ster; by  Henry  III.  to  be  absolved  from  his  promise  of 
going  to  the  Holy  Wars;  by  Henry  VII.  and  Prince  Henry 
to  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees;  as  also  by  prelates, 
such  as  Whittlesey,  who  petitioned  the  Pontiff  to  exempt 
the  University  of  Oxford  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln;  and  Arundell,  who  on  the  contrary  besought 
the  Pope  to  rescind  all  grants  to  the  University  unfavour- 
able to  the  free  exercise  of  his  power  as  Archbishop;  (4)  of 
the  excommunications  so  often  launched  against  kings, 
nobles,  and  prelates,  and  the  sentence  of  interdict  directed 
against  the  whole  kingdom;  (5)  of  the  appointment  of 
legates,  to  whom  even  the  Archbishops  were  subjected,  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  English  Church,  and  pass 
such  decrees  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  might 
correct  faults,  establish  discipline,  and  promote  the  interests 
and  honour  of  the  Church ;  and  (6)  of  even  the  grievances 
resultant  from  the  disposal  of  benefices  to  men  who  neither 
knew  the  language  nor  ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  English,  and  from  the  demands  of  money  made  by  the 
Papal  Court;  all  establish  the  same  great  fact  that  England 
was  in  its  entirety  subject  to  the  Holy  See,  like  the  rest  of 
Western  Christendom.  Even  when  complaining  of  oppres- 
sion, the  suffragans  of  Canterbury  as  well  as  the  English 
Abbots  kiss  His  Holiness'  feet,  and  refer  to  the  special  de- 
votedness  of  England  to  the  most  holy  Roman  Church. f 
They  call  him  the  Chariot  of  Israel  and  the  Charioteer,  and 
appeal  to  him  because  they  are  in  trouble  on  his  account 

*  Walsingham,  Hist.  Ang.  p.  161.        f  Matt.  Paris,  pp.  611,  612. 
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Finally,  the  close  union  of  England  with  the  Holy,  See 
was  made  manifest  from  the  assistance  of  our  Prelates  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  Christendom  at  the  Councils  convened 
by  His  Holiness.  Agatho  actually  delayed  the  time  for 
meeting  in  Council  to  ensure  the  presence  of  Theodore. 
Wilfrid  sat  with  the  hundred  and  twenty-five  Bishops  assem- 
bled in  Rome,  and  in  that  august  assembly  held  a.  most 
distinguished  place.  To  Anselm  was  assigned,  at  the 
Council  of  Bari,  the  task  of  refuting  the  error  of  the  Greeks 
relative  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  efforts 
were  praised  by  the  Pope  before  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  Fathers  there  assembled  together.  At  the  Synod  held 
in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Innocent  II.,  not  only  was  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Theobald,  present,  but  Simon  of 
Worcester,  Roger  of  Coventry,  Robert  of  Exeter,  and  Rey- 
nald,  Abbot  of  Evesham,  also  assisted  by  order  of  the  Pope. 
The  Canons  of  this  Council  were  eventually  brought  to 
England,  and  there  published  by  the  Bishops  in  their  respec- 
tive dioceses.  Eugenius  III.  held  a  Council  at  Rheims,  to 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  three  other  pre- 
lates were  invited  :  and  at  the  Councils  of  Lateran,  Florence, 
&c,  the  Church  in  this  country  was  ably  represented. 

How  in  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  which  constitute 
indeed  the  history  of  English  Christianity  from  the  sixth 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  some  men  who  have  the  name 
of  scholars,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  too  honourable 
to  palm  a  falsehood  upon  the  public,  can  maintain  that  the 
Church  of  this  country  was  always  independent  of  Rome-r- 
was  in  fact  an  isolated,  national  Church,  disconnected  from 
the  rest  of  Christianity — and  that  the  idea  of  the  Pontiffs 
supremacy  is  the  greatest  of  historical  delusions,  is  a  mystery 
which  can  never  be  explained.  Even  Henry  VIII. ,  the 
founder  of  the  Church  of  England,  teaches  them  something 
very  different  from  this  in  his  work  entitled  Assertio  septan 
Sacramcntorum,  published  by  him  in  refutation  of  the  errors 
of  Luther,  whilst  he  was  himself  still  a  Catholic  and  subject 
as  such  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Leo  X. ;  to  whom,  in  fact,  his 
work  was  dedicated,  and  for  which  the  title  of  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith"  was  given  him  by  His  Holiness.  We  will  for 
the  information  of  our  readers  translate  a  portion  pf  /this 
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work  regarding  the  Papal  supremacy.  From  it  the  reader 
will  learn  hot  only  what  was  the  faith  of  Henry  on  this 
head,  but  also  of  Christendom.  He  will  further  see  that 
this  doctrine  was  looked  upon  as  old;  so  old  indeed  that  its 
origin  could  not  be  assigned  to  a  period  later  than  the 
apostolic  days. 

"I  will  not,"  he  says,  "so  far  wrong  the  Pontiff  as  to 
discuss  anxiously  and  carefully  his  right,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  doubt.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  that 
his  enemy  is  so  much  carried  away  by  fury  as  to  destroy  his 
own  Credit,  and  clearly  show  that  through  malice  he  is 
neither  Consistent  with  himself  nor  knows  what  he  says.  For 
he  cannot  deny  that  every  Church  of  the  faithful  acknow- 
ledges and  venerates  the  Roman  See  as  its  Mother  and 
Primate,  unless  indeed  distance  of  place  and  intervening 
dangers  hinder  access  thereunto:  although  if  those  who 
come  hither  from  the  Indies  speak  the  truth,  even  the 
Indians,  separated  from  us  by  so  many  lands  and  seas  and 
deserts,  are  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Therefore  if 
the  Pope  has  obtained  this  wide  and  greatly  extended  power 
neither  by  the  command  of  God  nor  the  will  of  man,  but  has 
seized  it  by  force,  I  fain  would  know  of  Luther  when  he 
rushed  into  the  possession  of  so  great  a  territory.  The  origin 
of  such  immense  power  cannot  be  obscure,  especially  if  it 
began  in  the  memory  of  man.  But  should  he  say 
that  it  is  not  older  than  one  or  two  centuries,  let  him  point 
out  the  fact  from  histories;  otherwise,  if  it  be  so  an- 
cient that  the  origin  of  so  great  a  power  is  obliterated, 
let  him  know  that  it  is  allowed  by  the  laws  that  he 
whose  right  ascends  so  far  beyond  the  memory  of  man 
that  its  origin  cannot  be  traced,  had  a  lawful  beginning; 
and  that  it  is  forbidden  by  the  consent  of  all  nations 
to  move  those  things  which  have  been  for  a  long  time 
unmoved.  Truly,  if  any  one  will  study  the  monuments 
of  past  deeds  he  will  find  that  formerly,  after  the  paci- 
fication of  the  world,  nearly  all  the  Churches  of  the 
Christian  world  obeyed  the  Romans.  We  even  find  that 
though  the  Empire  was  translated  to  Greece,  it  was  subject, 
except  in  times  of  schism,  to  the  Roman  Church.  In  res- 
pect to  the  primacy  of  the  Church,  St.  Jerome  clearly  shows 
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how  much  we  ought  to  defer  to  the  Roman  See,  when  he 
openly  declares  that  though  he  himself  was  not  a  Roman,  it 
was  sufficient  for  him  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  approved  his 
faith  whoever  else  might  disapprove  of  it.  When  Luther 
so  impudently  asserts,  and  this  against  his  former  declara- 
tion, that  the  Pope  has  no  kind  of  power  over  the  Catholic 
Church,  no,  not  so  much  as  human,  but  that  he  has  by 
sheer  force  usurped  the  sovereignty,  I  greatly  wonder  how 
he  should  expect  his  readers  to  be  either  so  credulous  or  dull 
as  either  to  believe  that  a  priest  without  any  weapon  or 
company  to  defend  him  (as  doubtless  he  was  before  he  be- 
came possessed  of  that  which  Luther  says  he  has  usurped), 
could  ever  have  hoped  to  gain,  without  any  right  or  title, 
such  empire  over  so  many  Bishops,  his  equals,  in  so  many 
different  and  distant  nations;  or  that  all  people  should  be- 
lieve that  all  cities,  kingdoms,  provinces,  had  been  so  reck- 
less of  their  own  affairs,  rights,  and  liberties,  as  to  give  to  a 
strange  priest  an  amount  of  power  over  them,  such  as  he 
could  have  hardly  dared  to  hope  for.  But  what  matters  it 
what  Luther  thinks  about  this  matter,  who  through  anger  and 
malice  is  ignorant  of  his  own  opinion,  whilst  he  clearly  shows 
that  his  knowledge  is  darkness,  and  that  his  foolish  heart  is 
blinded  and  given  up  to  a  reprobate  sense  to  do  and  say  those 
things  which  are  not  fitting.  How  true  is  that  saying  of  the 
Apostle:  'Though  I  have  prophecies  and  understand  all 
mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and  though  I  have  all  faith  so 
as  to  remove  mountains  and  have  no  charity,  I  am  no- 
thing;' of  which  charity  Luther  shows  how  devoid  he  is,  not 
only  by  himself  perishing  through  fury,  but  much  more  by 
endeavouring  to  draw  all  others  with  him  into  destruction; 
whilst  he  strives  to  dissuade  them  from  obeying  the  Chief 
Bishop,  to  whom  he  himself  is  bound  by  a  triple  bond,  as  a 
Christian,  as  a  priest,  and  lastly  as  a  friar — hereafter  to  be 
punished  by  God  in  a  triple  way."* 

In  his  Prefatory  Letter,  addressed  to  His  Holiness — "the 
most  Holy  Father" — Henry  expresses  his  love  for  his  faith, 
and  dedicates  the  work  to  the  Pope,  that  under  his  protec- 
tion who  is  Christ's  Vicar  upon  earth,  it  may  pass  public 

*  Assertio,  &c.     Lond,  1521. 
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censure.  "If,"  he  adds,  "we  have  erred  in  anything,  we 
offer  it  to  be  corrected  as  it  may  please  your  Holiness.  " 
The  Pontiff  in  reply  praises  Henry's  faith,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing emphatic  words  confers  on  him  as  a  reward  the  title  of 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith."  "We,  the  true  Successor  of  St 
Peter,  whom  Christ  before  His  Ascension  left  as  His  Vicar 
upon  earth,  and  to  whom  He  committed  the  care  of  His 
flock,  presiding  in  this  Holy  See  whence  all  dignities  and 
titles  have  their  origin,  have  decreed  to  bestow  on  your 
Majesty  this  title,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  And  as  we  have 
by  this  title  honoured  you,  we  likewise  commatid  all  Chris- 
tians that  they  name  your  Majesty  by  this  title,  and  that  in 
their  writing  to  your  Majesty,  immediately  after  the  word 
King,  they  add,  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

Such  was  the  faith  of  England  as  avowed  by  Henry. 
And  this  belief  continued  for  many  years  afterwards.  When 
Warham  died  (in  August,  1532)  the  approbation  of 
his  successor,  the  vile  vacillating  Cranmer,  was  procured 
from  Rome;  and  no  fewer  than  thirteen  Bulls  connected  with 
this  appointment  and  the  transmission  of  the  pall  were  sent 
from  Rome  to  England.  The  new  Archbishop  took  the 
usual  oaths,  promising  allegiance  and  submission  to  the 
Holy  See.  Henry,  too,  applied  to  the  Pontiff  for  permission 
to  divorce  Catherine  and  marry  Anne  Boleyn.  For  this 
purpose  messengers  after  messengers  were  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  Rome  and  from  Rome  to  England,  nor  did  the 
appeals  cease  so  long  as  hopes  could  be  entertained  of  in- 
ducing the  Pontiff  to  accede  to  Henry's  wish.  Hope  failed, 
and  then  the  English  Sovereign,  notwithstanding  the  belief  of 
his  fathers,  and  the  belief  of  his  kingdom,  and  of  all  nations  in 
communion  with  Rome;  notwithstanding,  too,  his  own  belief 
and  his  recently  published  profession,  separated  himself  at 
the  suggestions  of  an  unprincipled  favourite,  Cromwell,  from 
the  Holy  See  and  from  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  es- 
tablished a  new  Church  which  was  to  derive  from  him  as 
supreme  Head  all  it  jurisdiction  and  authority.  "The 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Pontiff  was  excluded  from 
the  realm,"*  and  all  clergymen  were  forced  to  swear  "that 

*  Wilkins,  iii.  769,  771, 
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they  freely  renounced  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome, "  and  that  "  neither  the  See  nor  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  or 
authority  within  this  realm."  Martin  Luther  must  have 
laughed  at  the  royal  theologian  and  his  sycophants  in  this 
hour  of  Henry's  vacillations  and  Boleyn's  power. 

The  oath  is  still  taken,  notwithstanding  the  history  of 
Christendom,  and  especially  of  England.  In  consequence 
of  this  change,  the  Church  of  England  forfeited  every  mark 
Of  a  true  Church;  she  was  divided,  isolated,  the  Church  of  a 
nation — Protestant.  And  so  little  did  the  Sovereigns  of  the 
land  imagine  that  the  Church  of  England  would  stultify 
itself  by  assuming  the  title  of  Catholic,  that  they  honestly 
declared,  as  they  still  declare,  on  the  day  of  their  corona- 
tion, that  "they  will  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  maintain 
.  .  .  the  Protestant  reformed  religion,  established  by  law, "  and 
not  the  faith  of  Christendom,  known  then,  as  well  as  now, 
by  the  glorious  name  of  Catholic. 


H   IDoice  from   tbe   E>eao: 


BEING  A  LETTER  TO  AN  ANGLICAN  FRIEND 


COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERT, 


[Montalembert  is  a  name  specially  honoured  by 
Anglicans.  They  consider  him  the  type  of  a  "  Moderate 
Liberal  Catholic,"  opposed  to  what  they  call  "  Ultramon- 
tane excesses."  Be  it  so ;  all  the  more  are  they  bound 
to  listen  respectfully  to  the  words  of  this  "moderate 
Catholic,"  and  to  weigh  them  seriously  before  God.  The 
Cambridge  Camden  Society  was  pleased  some  forty 
years  ago  to  elect  as  a  member  this  distinguished 
Catholic  peer  of  France,  one  who  had  always  boldly 
stood  in  the  breach  whenever  religion  had  been  assailed 
by  the  government  of  his  country,  and  who  lately  more 
particularly  had  been  the  bold  champion  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  in  the  great  University  question.  The 
following  is  a  letter  addressed  by  him  in  consequence  to 
a  learned  member  of  that  Society.  It  bears  the  stamp 
of  that  warm  zeal  and  simple  frankness  which  ever  dis- 
tinguished all  his  generous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  truth. 
If  these  require  apology,  he  has  been  careful  himself  to 
make  it;  nor  will  we  venture  to  change  or  modify  what 
he  has  written,  beyond  admitting  one  or  two  verbal 
corrections,  and  making  one  or  two  unimportant  omis- 
sions, in  order  to  bring  it  within  our  compass.] 
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Funchal  {Madeira)^  February  20th,  1846. 

To  the  Rev. ,  Member  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 

Society. 

The  Camden  Society  having  done  me  the  unsolicited 
and  unmerited  honour  of  placing  my  name  among  its 
honorary  members,  I  feel  not  only  authorized,  but  con- 
scientiously obliged  to  speak  out  what  I  inwardly  think 
of  its  efforts  and  object ;  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
do  so,  in  addressing  myself,  not  only  to  one  of  its  most 
influential  members,  but  to  one  for  whom  I  feel  a  most 
lively  sympathy,  on  account  of  his  talent,  science,  courage, 
and,  indeed,  of  every  thing  except  what  the  Church, 
which  I  believe  to  be  infallible,  reproves  in  him. 

I  first  thought  that  the  Camden  Society  was  merely  a 
scientific  body,  pursuing  an  object  which,  like  all  branches 
of  history,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  religion,  and  in 
which  all  religious  minds  could  associate;  but,  like  the 
French  Comiti  historique,  not  setting  up  the  flag  of  any 
special  ecclesiastical  denomination.  On  a  nearer  study 
of  your  publications,  I  have  perceived  that  they  are 
carried  on  with  the  professed  intention  of  blending 
together  the  interests  of  Catholic  art  and  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  of  identifying  the  Catholic  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  England  with  the  Anglican  schism 
begun  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Cranmer,  and  professed  at 
present  by  all  those  who  agree  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
Against  this  intention,  I,  as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
said  Society,  beg  to  enter  my  most  earnest  and  most 
Catholic  protest. 

First,  and  principally,  I  protest  against  the  most  un- 
warranted and  most  unjustifiable  assumption  of  the  name 
of  Catholic  by  people  and  things  belonging  to  the  actual 
Church  of  England.  It  is  easy  to  take  up  a  name,  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  it  recognized  by  the  world  and  by 
competent  authority.  Any  man,  for  example,  may 
come  out  to  Madeira  and  call  himself  a  Montmorency 
or  a  Howard,  and  even  enjoy  the  honour  and  con- 
sideration belonging  to  such  a  name,  till  the  real  Mont- 
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morencys  or  Howards  hear  about  it,  and  denounce  him; 
and  then  such  a  man  would  be  justly  scouted  from 
society,  and  fall  down  much  lower  than  the  lowliness 
from  which  he  had  attempted  to  rise.  The  attempt  to 
steal  away  from  us  and  appropriate  to  the  use  of  a 
fraction  of  the  Church  of  England  that  glorious  title  of 
Catholic,  is  proved  to  be  an  usurpation  by  every  monu- 
ment of  the  past  and  present;  by  the  coronation  oath  of 
your  sovereigns,  by  all  the  laws  that  have  established 
your  Church.  The  name  itself. is  spurned  at  with  indig- 
nation by  the  great  half,  at  least,  of  those  who  belong  to 
the  Church  of  England,  just  as  the  Church  of  England 
itself  is  rejected  with  scorn  and  detestation  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
judgment  of  the  whole  indifferent  world,  the  common 
sense  of  humanity,  agrees  with  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  with  the  sense  of  her$5o,ooo,ooo 
children,  who  dispossess  you  of  this  name.  The  Church 
of  England,  who  has  denied  her  mother,  is  rightly  with- 
out a  sister.  She  has  chosen  to  break  the  bonds  of  unity 
and  obedience.  Let  her,  therefore,  stand  alone  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  God  and  of  man.  Even  the  debased 
Russian  Church,  that  Church  where  lay  despotism  has 
closed  the  priest's  mouth  and  turned  him  into  a  slave, 
disdains  to  recognize  the  Anglicans  as  Catholics :  even 
the  Eastern  heretics,  although  so  sweetly  courted  by 
Puseyite  missionaries,  sneer  at  this  new  and  fictitious 
Catholicism.  It  is  repudiated  even  by  your  own  hero, 
Laud,  whose  dying  words  on  the  scaffold,  according  to 
the  uncontradicted  version  of  contemporary  history, 
were,  I  die  in  the  Protestant  Faith,  as  by  law 
established  (a  pretty  epitaph,  by-the-bye,  for  the  life  of 
the  future  St.  William  of  Canterbury !).  Consistent 
Protestants  and  rationalists  are  more  Catholic,  in  the 
etymological  sense  of  the  word,  than  the  Anglicans ;  for 
they  at  least  can  look  upon  themselves  as  belonging  to 
the  same  communion  as  those  who,  in  every  country, 
deny  the  existence  of  Church  authority,  or  of  revealed 
religion ;  they  have  at  least  a  negative  bond  to  link  them 
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one  with  another :  but  that  the  so-called  Anglo-Catholics, 
whose  very  name  betrays  their  usurpation  and  their 
contradiction,  whose  doctrinal  articles,  whose  liturgy, 
whose  whole  history,  are  such  as  disconnect  them  from 
all  mankind,  except  those  who  are  born  English  and 
speak  English  j  that  they  should  pretend,  on  the  strength 
of  their  private  judgment  alone,  to  be  what  the  rest  of 
mankind  deny  them  to  be,  will  assuredly  be  ranked 
among  the  first  of  the  follies  of  the  19th  century.  That 
such  an  attempt,  however,  should  succeed,  is,  thank 
God,  not  to  be  expected,  unless  it  should  please  the 
Almighty  to  reverse  all  the  laws  that  have  hitherto 
directed  the  course  of  human  events.  You  may  turn 
aside  for  three  hundred  years  to  come,  as  you  have  done 
for  three  hundred  years  past,  from  the  torrent  of  living 
waters ;  but  to  dig  out  a  small  channel  of  your  own  for 
your  own  private  insular  use,  wherein  the  living  truth 
will  run  apart  from  its  ever  docile  and  ever  obedient 
children, — that  will  no  more  be  granted  to  you,  than  it 
has  been  to  the  Arians,  the  Nestorians,  the  Donatists,  or 
any  other  triumphant  heresy. 

I  therefore  protest,  first,  against  the  usurpation  of  a 
sacred  name  by  the  Camden  Society,  as  iniquitous ;  and 
I  next  protest  against  the  object  of  this  society,  and  all 
such  efforts  in  the  Anglican  Church,  as  absurd.  When 
the  clergy  and  Catholic  laymen  in  France  and  Germany, 
when  Mr.  Pugin  and  the  Romanists  of  England,  labour 
with  all  their  might  to  save  and  restore  the  monuments 
of  their  faith, — unworthily  set  aside  by  the  influence  of 
that  fatal  spirit  which  broke  out  with  the  so-called 
reformation,  and  concluded  with  the  French  revolution, 
— they  know  that  they  are  labouring  at  the  same  time 
to  strengthen,  in  an  indirect  manner,  their  own  faith  and 
practice,  which  are  exactly  and  identically  the  same  as 
those  followed  by  the  constructors  of  those  glorious  piles, 
and  by  all  the  artists  of  Catholic  ages :  and  this  object 
sanctifies  their  labour.  But  is  this  the  case  with  the 
members  of  the  Camden  Society  ?  Not  in  the  least. 
They  are  most   of  them    ministers   of  the    'reformed 
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Protestant  Church  as  by  law  established ;'  pledged  under 
oath  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  were  drawn  up  on 
purpose  to  separate  England  from  Catholic  Christendom,* 
and  to  protest  against  all  the  barbarous  superstitions  of 
the  dark  ages.  By  attempting  to  re-establish  their 
churches,  chalices,  and  vestments,  in  their  original  form, 
they  are  only  setting  under  the  most  glaring  light  the 
contradiction  which  exists  between  their  own  faith,  and 
that  of  the  men  who  built  Salisbury  and  York.  Surely 
no  man  in  his  senses  can  pretend  that  Dr.  Howley  and 
Dr.  Mant  profess  the  same  faith,  and  follow  the  same 
discipline,  and  acknowledge  the  same  spiritual  head,  as 
William  of  Wykeham  or  Gundulph  of  Rochester :  and 
no  man  in  his  senses  can  deny  that  Dr.  Wiseman  and 
Dr.  McHale  do  at  least  profess  to  obey  the  same  Holy 
See,  to  preach  the  same  doctrines,  and  to  practise  the 
same  spiritual  rites  and  sacraments,  as  all  the  English 
episcopacy  of  the  middle  ages.  Let,  then,  the  Camden 
Society  put  itself  under  the  authority  of  Dr.  McHale 
and  Dr.  Wiseman,  and  everything  will  be  right:  but  as 
long  as  they  do  not,  and  remain  under  Dr.  Howley  and 
Dr.  Mant  and  their  fellows,  they  are  nothing  but  paro- 
dists, and  inconsistent  parodists.  If  St.  Dunstan  and  St. 
Anselm,  St.  Lanfranc,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  or 
Archbishop  Chichely,  could  be  called  out  of  their  tombs 
to  resume  their  crosiers  in  any  English  cathedral,  their 
horror  would  be  great  at  seeing  married  priests  reading 
English  prayers  in  those  desecrated  edifices.  But 
assuredly  their  horror  would  be  much  greater  still,  if  they 
were  to  find,  beneath  copes  like  their  own,  and  at  the  foot 

*  [It  is  asserted  by  modern  High-Church  Anglicans  that  the 
Church  of  England  never  rejected  the  communion  of  Catholic 
Christendom,  but  merely  threw  off  the  usurped  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  This  assertion  is  overthrown  by  the  history  of  the 
Reformation.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  British  Reform- 
ers that  the  visible  Church  had  apostatized,  that  her  chief  bishop 
was  Antichrist,  and  that  communion  with  her  was  unlawful.  The 
Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England  assert  this  in  the  most  decisive 
manner.  See  Third  part  of  the  Sermon  against  Peril  of  Idolatry, 
p.  224,  ed.  Oxon.  1831.] 
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of  altars  like  theirs,  and  beneath  roodlofts  with  crucifixes, 
and  with  every  other  exterior  identity,  these  same  married 
priests,  carrying  in  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  schism,  glory- 
ing in  the  revolt  of  their  forefathers,  and  pledged  by  insular 
pride  to  insult  and  deny  that  infallible  See  of  St.  Peter 
from  which  all  those  great  saints  had  humbly  solicited  the 
pallium,  and  for  whose  sacred  rights  they  so  nobly  fought, 
and  conquered  the  insular  pride  and  prejudices  of  their 
time. 

Catholic  architecture  and  Catholic  art  in  all  its 
branches  are  but  a  frame  for  the  sacred  picture  of  truth. 
This  one  holy  truth  is  beautiful  and  pure  amidst  the 
missionary  dioceses  of  Polynesia ;  although  there,  she  is 
deprived  of  the  frame  which  the  humble  genius  of  Catho- 
lic generations  has  worked  out  for  her  in  western  Europe. 
But  without  her, — or  with  her,  defaced  and  adulterated 
by  insular  pride, — the  most  beautiful  frame  is  fit  for 
nought  but  for  the  antiquary's  shop.  Supposing  the  spirit 
of  the  Camden  Society  ultimately  to  prevail  over  its 
Anglican  adversaries, — supposing  you  do  one  day  get 
every  old  thing  back  again — copes,  lecturns,  rood-lofts, 
candlesticks,  and  the  abbey  lands  into  the  bargain — what 
will  it  all  be  but  an  empty  pageant,  separated  from  the 
reality  of  Catholic  truth  and  unity  by  the  abyss  of  three 
hundred  years  of  schism  ?  The  question,  then,  is — have 
you,  Church  of  England,  got  the  picture  for  your  frame  ? 
have  you  got  the  truth — the  one  truth — the  same  truth  as 
the  men  of  the  middle  ages?  The  Camden  Society  says, 
yes :  but  the  whole  Christian  world,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  says,  no:  and  the  Catholic  world  adds,  that 
there  is  no  truth  but  in  unity,  and  this  unity  you  most 
certainly  have  not. 

Who  is  to  judge  between  these  conflicting  assertions, 
on  earth  ?  Before  what  tribunal,  before  what  assembly, 
is  this  most  vital  cause  to  be  brought  forward,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  have  renounced  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  that  of  the  last  CEcumenical  Coun- 
cil? I  know  of  none ;  but  one  thing  I  know,  that  before 
whatever  earthly  tribunal  it  may  be,  as  well  as  before  the 
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judgment-seat  of  God  in  heaven,  against  the  Church  of 
England  and  her  so-called  Anglo-Catholics,  will  appear 
in  formidable  array  the  seven  millions  of  real  Catholics, 
whom  you  call  British  and  Irish  Romanists,  and  who 
will  thus  arraign  the  Anglicans  on  the  behalf  of  ten 
generations  of  their  ancestors,  and  on  their  own : — 

'  For  the  love  of  unity  and  obedience,  we  have  endured 
from  the  hands  of  these  pseudo-Catholics  every  extremity 
of  cruelty,  of  robbery,  and  of  insult ;  we  have  stood  firm 
through  every  variety  of  military,  legal,  civil,  and  reli- 
gious persecution ;  in  the  holes  and  corners  where  these 
persecutors  have  confined  us,  we  have  kept  true  to  every 
traditional  beauty  which  they  would  fain  now  recover. 
We  have  nothing  to  restore,  because  we  have  never  des- 
troyed anything.      We    want   no    erudite   quibbles,    no 
dissertation  on  long-forgotten  rubrics,  to  enable  us  to 
believe  in  justification  by  works,  or  in  baptismal  regene- 
ration, to  honour  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  pray  for  our  dear 
departed.     We  have  never  doubted  any  article  of  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  never  interrupted  any  practice  of  Catholic 
devotion.'    Here  we  are  with  our  priests,  our  monks,  and 
our  bishops,  and  with  the  flame  of  Catholic  unity,  which 
we  have  fed   with  our  substance  and  with  our  blood. 
If  these  men,  who  after  having  robbed  us  of  every  tem- 
poral good,  would  fain  now  rob  us  of  our  name,  are 
Catholics,  then  we  are  not;  then  we  have  been  mistaken 
fools,  and  not  we  alone,  but  thirty-five  popes,  and  all  the 
Catholic  bishops,  and  all  the  Catholic  nations  in  the 
world,  who  have  till  now  praised  us,  helped  us,  loved  us, 
prayed  for  us  and  with  us,  as  their  brethren.     If  they  are 
Catholics,  then  Catholicism  is  but  a  shadow  and  a  name, 
and  a  paltry  vestment,  fit  to  put  on  and  off  at  the  world's 
pleasure.' 

To  this  language  the  Church  has  answered  long  ago, 
in  the  words  of  the  Divine  Spouse  :  '  My  sheep  hear  My 
voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  Me  ;  and  I 
give  them  life  eternal  .  .  .  and  no  one  shall  snatch  them 
out  of  My  hand.' 

Does  the  Camden  Society,  that  lays  such  a  stress  on 
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history  and  tradition,  think  that  these  mines  are  closed 
to  everybody  except  itself,  or  that  the  world  will  not 
dive  into  them  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  archaeo- 
logical or  architectural  curiosities?  Do  the  Anglo- 
Catholics  think  that  the  world  is  blind  to  their  own 
history  ?  that  the  events  of  the  Reformation  in  England 
are  unknown  abroad  ?  that  the  word  apostacy  is  effaced 
from  the  dictionary  of  mankind? 

If  you  had  pushed  on  a  little  further  your  Spanish 
tour,  you  would  have  found  at  Grenada,  depicted  by  the 
pencil  of  a  monk,  the  martyrdom  of  those  holy  Carthu- 
sians of  London,  who  were  hanged,  disembowelled,  and 
quartered,  for  having  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  author 
of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Reformation.  What!  shall  the 
tombs  of  unknown  knights  and  burgesses  be  treated 
with  the  deepest  reverence,  and  singled  out  for  admira- 
tion and  imitation,  because  they  are  in  brass,  or  with  a 
cross  Jieurie  or  a  dos  d'dne :  and  shall  the  blood  of  our 
martyrs  be  silent,  and  their  noble  memory  buried  in 
darkness  and  oblivion?  Believe  it  not;  such  will  not  be 
the  case;  no,  not  even  in  this  world  of  sin  and  error,  and 
how  much  less  before  the  justice  of  God  !  Believe  not 
that  we  shall  ever  forget  or  betray  the  glory  of  Fisher,  or 
More,  or  Garnett,  of  those  abbots  who  were  hanged 
before  the  gates  of  their  suppressed  monasteries ;  of  so 
many  hundreds  of  monks,  of  Jesuits,  of  laymen,  who 
perished  under  the  executioner's  knife,  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  down  to  the  palmy  days  of  Anglican 
episcopacy,  under  the  first  Stuarts?  Were  they  not  all 
Romanists  ?  did  they  not  all  die  for  the  defence  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome  against  the  blood-thirsty 
tyranny  of  Anglican  kings?  Were  they  not  the  victims 
of  the  same  glorious  cause  which  St.  Dunstan,  St. 
Elphege,  St.  Anselm,  and  St.  Thomas  had  struggled  for? 
and  were  they  ours  or  yours  ?  I  know  that  the  modern 
Anglo-Catholics  would  attempt  to  throw  back  on  the 
Puritans  of  1640  most  of  the  sacrilegious  devastations 
that  attended  the  Reformation :  but  I  know  also  that 
Pugin,  in  that  article  of  the  Dublin  Review  which  you 
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were  good  enough  to  lend  me,  has  completely  demo- 
lished that  false  pretence,  and  has  irrefutably  demon- 
strated that  every  sacrilege  committed  by  the  Puritans 
had  been  inaugurated  on  a  much  larger  scale  by  Cranmer 
and  Elizabeth :  and  I  have  looked  in  vain  through  all 
the  publications  of  the  Camden  Society  for  one  word  of 
answer  to  this  most  damning  accusation. 

As  for  moral  sacrilege,  if  I  may  so  say,  as  for  the  sur- 
render of  spiritual  independence  and  Christian  freedom 
to  the  sanguinary  pride  of  royal  theologians,  assuredly 
the  Anglo-Catholic  fathers  of  the  sixteenth  century  have 
surpassed  in  that  respect  every  example  of  the  kind, 
both  in  Pagan  and  Christian  times.  That  debauched 
and  murderous  tyrant  called  Henry  VIII.  could  find  his 
models  amongst  the  monsters  who  reigned  at  Rome 
while  the  Church  was  in  the  Catacombs.  But  the  slavish 
subserviency  of  the  English  apostate  bishops  to  this  bap- 
tized monster's  caprices,  has  remained  unequalled  since 
their  days,  as  it  had  been  before  them.  Where  was 
Latimer,  that  father  and  martyr  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1538  ?  Preaching  at  the  stake  where 
a  Catholic  friar  was  burning,  for  having  denied  the 
King's  supremacy  over  the  Church  of  which  Latimer 
was  a  bishop  !  Where  were  Cranmer  and  the  other 
prelates,  from  whom  the  modern  English  bishops  pre- 
tend to  derive  apostolical  succession  ?  Sitting  at  the 
council-board  of  the  tyrant,  voting  in  his  parliament, 
helping  him  to  butcher  his  wives,  his  principal  nobility, 
his  best  and  most  innocent  subjects,  and  acquiescing  in 
his  judgment  against  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  !  Has 
not  Cranmer  come  down  to  posterity  branded  with  the 
monster's  eulogium,  '  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  had 
loved  his  sovereign  so  well,  as  never  to  have  opposed 
the  royal  pleasure?'  (Vit.  Cranm.  MS.  apud  Legrand, 
ii.  103.) 

Is  there  anything,  even  in  the  annals  of  continental 
Protestantism,  to  be  compared  to  this  origin  of  a  Re- 
formed Church?  And  has  this  Church  purified  the  dark 
and  bloody  stain  of  its  origin  by  its  subsequent  conduct? 
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Was  there  ever  a  Church,  except  perhaps  the  Greco- 
Russian  since  Peter  I.,  which  has  so  basely  acknowledged 
the  supreme  right  of  secular  power,  the  absolute  depen- 
dence of  spiritual  jurisdiction  on  royal  and  parliamentary 
authority,  from  the  days  of  Cranmer  down  to  Archbishop 
Whately's  last  motion  on  Church  government,  debated 
upon,  as  he  says  in  print,  'with  the  tacit  acquiescence  of 
the  whole  episcopal  body?'  Was  there  ever  a  Church, 
not  even  excepting  the  Russian,  which  so  completely 
sacrificed  the  rights  and  dignities  of  the  poor  to  the  rich? 
Was  there  ever,  under  the  face  of  heaven,  a  more  glaring 
focus  of  iniquity,  oppression,  and  corruption,  than  the 
existence  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland,  as  de- 
nounced, not  only  by  the  groans  of  the  Catholic  victims, 
or  by  those  foreigners  who,  like  myself,  have  seen  and 
cursed  the  abomination  in  its  own  den,  but  by  your  own 
authorities,  such  as  Strafford's  Correspondence  with  Zand, 
and  Monk  Mason's  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell?  Have  not 
these  pseudo-Catholic  bishops  been  sitting  for  centuries 
as  lords  spiritual  in  a  parliament  whence  has  issued  that 
penal  code  against  fellow-Christians,  the  like  of  which  has 
never  been  seen  or  imagined  even  under  the  reign  of 
terror  and  atheism  in  France  ?  Have  they  not  for  cen- 
turies, and  without  ever  lifting  up  a  dissentient  voice, 
witnessed,  approved,  and,  for  all  I  know,  themselves 
taken  those  tremendous  oaths  against  the  most  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  faith  of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  that  assembly  '  where,'  to  use  the 
words  of  an  English  writer,  '  the  Holiest  of  holies  has 
been  chosen  as  the  favourite  object  of  the  profanest  treat- 
ment, and  pierced  day  after  day  by  the  jeer  of  the  scoffer? 
where  alone  denial  of  the  blessed  Eucharist  has  been 
made  a  public,  a  legal,  a  national,  a  royal  act ;  and 
where  more  impious  blasphemies  have  been  uttered, 
more  sacrileges  committed,  more  perjuries  pronounced, 
against  the  divine  sacrament  than  in  the  whole  world 
besides  ? ' 

And  shall  these  men,  forsooth,  be  acknowledged  by 
us  as  our  brethren,  as  our  spiritual  fathers  ?      Shall  the 
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perpetrators  and  inheritors  of  these  unexpiated,  unre- 
pented,  unforgiven  sins,  come  in  quietly  and  sit  down 
among  the  Catholic  churches  and  nations  of  the  world, 
with  bundles  of  tracts  about  hierurgical  antiquities  and 
monumental  brasses  under  their  arms  :  and  shall  we  not 
one  and  all  arise  to  reject  and  expel  them  ?  God  forbid 
that  we  should  do  otherwise !  There  is  a  place  in  the 
Catholic  Church  for  public  penitents,  whence  many  saints 
have  risen  on  the  wings  of  humility  and  contrition  to  the 
glorious  eminence  of  an  Augustine:  but  there  is  no  place 
for  proud  sinners,  who  would  shake  off  the  chains  of 
isolated  error,  without  confessing  their  guilt  and  that  of 
their  forefathers. 


But  now  let  me  suppose  that  the  Camden  Society  and 
the  new  Anglo-Catholic  school  have  both  gained  their 
point;  that  liturgy,  architecture,  and  theology,  are  brought 
back  precisely  to  the  point  they  were,  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when,  as  Dr.  Lingard  so  justly 
says,  '  to  reject  the  papal  creed  was  heresy,  and  to  admit 
the  papal  supremacy  was  treason.'  Supposing  all  this, 
what  will  you  have  gained  after  all  ?  Nothing  at  all,  I 
should  say,  grounding  myself  on  Mr.  Newman's*  own 
words.  Does  he  not  say,  '  We  cannot  hope  for  the 
recovery  of  dissenting  bodies,  while  we  are  ourselves 
alienated  from  the  great  body  of  Christendom.  We 
cannot  hope  for  unity  of  faith,  if  we,  at  our  own  private 
will,  make  a  faith  for  ow selves  in  this  our  small  corner  of 
the  earth.  We  cannot  hope  for  the  success  among  the 
heathen  of  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Boniface,  unless,  like 
them,  we  go  forth  with  the  apostolical  benediction. 
Break  unity  in  one  point,  and  the  fault  runs  through  the 
whole  body.'  {Sermons  bearing  on  Subjects  of  the  Day, 
J843,  pp.  149 — 50.)  But  when  the  work  in  which  you 
are  engaged  shall  be  achieved,  you  will  be  as  far  from 
unity  as   ever,  and  you  will   only  have   alienated  your 

*  [This  was  of  course  written  before  the  conversion  of  him  who 
is  now  Cardinal  Newman.] 
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Church  from  the  great  body  of  Protestant  Christendom, 
to  which  you  were  formerly  accounted  to  belong,  by  that 
general  feeling  which  led  the  poor  king  of  Prussia  to  give 
you  his  Protestant  money  and  Protestant  sympathies,  in 
order  to  endow  Protestant  bishoprics  in  Syria.  But  you 
will  not  have  come  one  step  nearer  to  unity,  because,  as 
Mr.  Newman  says :  '  Break  unity  in  one  point,  and  the 
fault  runs  through  the  whole  body.1  The  Greek  Church 
has  been  at  the  point  you  aspire  to  ever  since  the 
eleventh  century;  and  can  anything  be  further  from 
unity  with  the  Latin  Church  than  she  in  the  nineteenth  ? 
Every  Catholic  will  repeat  to  you  the  words  of  Manzoni, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Faber :  '  The  greatest  deviations  are 
none,  if  the  main  point  be  recognized ;  the  smallest  are 
damnable  heresies,  if  it  be  denied.  That  main  point  is, 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  or  rather  of  the  Pope.' 
The  Coptic,  Maronite,  and  Catholic  Armenian  Churches, 
although  differing  in  everything  outward  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  are  in  unity,  since  they  acknowledge  her 
supreme  authority.  The  Anglican  Church,  even  brought 
back  to  the  most  Catholic  externals,  can  never  be  in 
unity  as  long  as  she  denies  her  legitimate  mother. 

One  thing  quite  certain  is,  that  individuals  or  churches 
cannot  be  both  Catholic  and  Protestant;  they  must 
choose  between  one  and  the  other.  In  politics,  in 
literature,  transactions  and  compromises  are  advisable, 
and  indeed  are  often  the  only  thing  possible;  but  in 
religion,  in  eternal  truth,  there  is  none.  There  will  never 
be  any  via  media  between  truth  and  error,  between 
authority  and  rebellion,  no  more  than  there  is  between 
heaven  and  hell.  If  Fisher  was  right,  then  was  Cranmer 
wrong;  they  cannot  be  both  right,  both  the  murderer  and 
the  victim.  If  Archbishop  Plunket  was  a  maityr,  then 
Archbishop  Laud  was  not.  If  the  Church  of  France  is 
to  be  admired  for  having  held  out  against  schism  through 
martyrdom  and  exile,  then  the  Church  of  England  must 
be  blamed  for  having  given  way  to  schism.  It  is  like 
the  ostrich,  that  thinks  it  saves  itself  from  the  hunter  by 
refusing  to  look  at  him,  to  say  that  the  present  English 
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Church  is  a  holy  although  less  distinguished  branch  of  the 
Church  than  that  of  Rome.  If  the  Church  of  Rome, 
when  she  maintains  that  out  of  her  pale  there  is  no 
salvation,  and  that  she  alone  has  the  power  of  governing 
the  Christian  world,  is  not  infallibly  right,  then  she  is 
infallibly  wrong ;  and  so  far  from  being  a  distinguished 
branch  of  truth,  she  is  founded  on  imposture  or  error ; 
and  in  neither  case  can  be  a  true  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Church  of  England  is  not  the  only  true 
Church  on  earth,  then  she  is  an  apostate  rebel. 

There  is  only  one  sure  way  of  passing  from  error 
to  the  one  sure  truth ;  that  which  St.  Remigius, 
showed  to  the  first  Christian  king  of  France.  When 
baptizing  him,  he  said,  '  Bow  thy  head,  proud  Sicamber; 
burn  what  thou  hast  adored,  and  adore  what  thou  hast 
burned.' 

It  is  true  that  to  reconciled  and  forgiven  rebellion 
may  be  granted  certain  privileges,  as  conformable  to 
the  weakness  of  a  fallen  Church.  The  Anglican  Church 
may  demand  what  was  granted  in  1595  to  the  united 
Greeks  of  Poland — the  degrading  exception  of  married 
clergy,  and  the  use  of  the  national  language  in  the 
Liturgy.  These  concessions  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  essentials  of  faith  or  authority;  but  they  would 
make  the  re-united  Church  of  England  sadly  different 
from  what  she  was  in  the  days  of  St.  Dunstan  or  St. 
Anselm. 

I  am  not  a  doctor,  nor  a  minister  of  the  Church  ;  I  am 
only  her  soldier,  faithful  though  unworthy.  But  I  can 
fearlessly  assert  that  among  the  millions  who  belong, 
like  me,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  is  not  one  who, 
being  led  by  leisure  or  duty  to  consider  attentively  what 
is  now  going  on  in  England,  would  arrive  at  a  different 
conclusion  from  mine.  Seeing  the  profound  ignorance 
which  reigns  among  even  the  best  informed  Anglicans 
on  the  feelings  and  duties  of  churchmen  out  of  England 
— seeing  also  the  furious  prejudices  which  animate  the 
new  school  against  English  and  Irish  Catholics,  probably 
on  the  old  pagan  principle  of  Odisse  quern  insert's,  I  have 
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presumed  to  think  that  it  might  not  be  quite  useless  to 
you  to  hear  the  opinion  of  a  continental  Catholic,  than 
whom  no  one  can  be  more  interested  in  England's 
welfare,  or  more  attentive  to  her  present  struggles. 
Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri. 

Need  I  beg  of  you  to  acquit  the  warmth  and  asperity 
of  my  language  of  any  intention  of  personal  disrespect 
to  you?  No,  surely  not.  I  have  much  too  high  an 
opinion  of  you  not  to  be  certain  that  you  will  perfectly 
understand  the  motives  that  have  dictated  my  words  ; 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  see,  on  the  contrary,  a  mark  of 
deep  respect  on  my  part  for  your  turn  of  mind  and  your 
personal  character.  I  have  written  to  you  as  a  man 
who  knows  the  value  of  truth  and  the  value  of  a  soul. 
I  should  certainly  not  have  done  so  to  most  members  of 
your  schism.  Although  taught  by  conscience  and 
authority  to  look  upon  the  Church  of  England  as  one  of 
the  most  awful  forms  of  sin  and  pride  that  have  ever 
appeared  in  the  world,  I  have  loved  and  esteemed 
several  of  her  children,  I  feel  a  compassionate  sympathy 
for  those  of  her  ministers  who  know  the  weight  of  her 
present  degradation.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  a 
most  legitimate  terror  for  the  fate  of  their  souls,  when  I 
see  them,  after  having  removed  the  rubbish  which  their 
forefathers  had  piled  up  to  the  very  clerestory  of  their 
church,  close  their  eyes  against  the  light  which,  from  the 
past  and  present,  is  now  pouring  down  upon  them.  They 
are  thus  losing  that  invincible  ignorance,  which  is  the  only 
reason  which  the  Church  admits  for  not  belonging  to 
her !  This  feeling  has  inspired  me  with  the  thought  of 
thus  writing  to  you.  This  feeling  must  plead  my  excuse, 
if  I  have  wounded  your  feelings.  Indeed,  I  wish  I  may 
have  done  so.  Truth  is  a  weapon  intended  to  wound 
and  destroy  everything  that  is  not  truth.  ■  I  came  not 
to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.'  Convinced  as  I  am  that 
you  do  not  belong,  as  you  say  I  do,  to  a  distinguished 
branch  of  the  Church,  but  that  you  are  in  error,  and  that 
wilful  error  is  mortal  sin,  I  have  spoken  for  the  love  of 
your  immortal  soul.     If  I  have  done  so  roughly,  it  is  the 
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roughness  of  love.  Is  there  not  more  charity  in  pulling 
roughly  back  a  man  who  is  on  his  way  to  perdition, 
than  in  bowing  him  civilly  on  to  the  brink  of  the 
precipice? 

This  letter  requires  no  answer.  We  are  not  called  upon 
to  carry  on  a  controversy  with  each  other.  The  ground 
on  which  we  stand  is  unequal,  and  the  odds  between  us 
would  be  uneven.  To  convert  you,  as  well  as  all  heretics, 
is  and  must  be  my  desire,  but  not  my  province.  To  con- 
vert me  can  neither  be  your  province  nor  your  desire. 
You  cannot  look  upon  me  as  being  in  a  state  of  rebellion, 
as  I  do  look  upon  you.  What  would  become  of  me.  if  I 
was  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  and  right  of  the  Church 
of  England  ?  I  must  then  immediately  doubt  the  truth 
and  right  of  the  Church  of  France,  which  acts  and  teaches 
the  very  reverse ;  for  what  is  true  and  right  on  the  north 
of  the  channel  cannot  surely  be  otherwise  on  the  south. 
And  yet,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
British  Critic,  supposing  myself  convinced  of  the  error 
and  misconduct  of  my  own  Church,  I  must  wait  till  she 
recognises  it  herself,  before  I  have  a  right  to  act  up  to 
what  I  think  true,  and  to  save  my  own  soul.  Alas  !  what 
a  lamentable  nondescript  sort  of  thing  I  should  be ! 

Our  position  is,  therefore,  quite  different.  The  faith  I 
profess,  the  authority  I  obey,  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  at  which  I  assist,  the  very  prayers  I  daily  say,  are 
fitted  for  you,  and  for  me,  for  the  Portuguese  ox  driver 
who  is  passing  under  our  windows,  as  well  as  for  the 
savage  who  is  at  this  moment  being  baptised  in  Oceania. 
Your  faith,  your  spiritual  superiors,  your  liturgy,  can  be 
of  no  use  but  to  those  who  are  English  born  and  English 
bred.  This  shall  be  my  last  argument,  for  it  would  alone 
suffice  to  show  which  of  us  is  the  Catholic.  You  cannot, 
in  conformity  with  your  doctrine,  wish  me  to  be  what  you 
are.  I  can,  and  indeed  I  must,  wishyou  to  be  what  I  am. 
To  you  I  can  say,  like  Paul  to  Agrippa,  *  I  would  to  God, 
that  both  in  a  little  and  in  much,  thou  shouldest  become 
such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds]  or  rather  as  Bossuet 
beautifully  modifies  this  text  in  speaking,  I  believe,  to 
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one  of  your  own  communion,  especially  in  these  bonds,  the 
bonds  of  faith,  of  obedience,  of  unity  with  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  en- 
closed papers,*  that  will  show  you  how  the  torrent  of 
grace  is  flowing  among  Romanists }  and  what  are  the  fruits 
of  Mariolatry.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  write  books,  like 
Mr.  Newman,  about  the  miracles  of  the  fourth  century: 
but  it  is  a  better  still  to  acknowledge  and  experience 
miracles  in  the  nineteenth.  Never,  assuredly,  were 
miracles  more  wanted  than  in  these  ages  of  light,  and 
never,  I  may  say,  were  they  more  abundant;  for  can 
there  be  a  greater  miracle  in  the  world  than  the  sudden 
and  mysterious  conversions  of  sinners  in  an  age  like 
this  ? 

May  that  Blessed  Lady,  who  has  been  so  long  the 
object  of  the  jeers  and  blasphemies  of  Anglican  divines 
and  Anglican  travellers,  and  who  seems  now  at  last  to 
inspire  your  countrymen  with  some  degree  of  veneration 
— may  she  use  her  omnipotentia  supplex  to  enlighten,  to 
bless,  and  to  console  you !  Such  will  be  for  ever  the 
prayer  of  your  obedient  servant  and  well-wisher, 

Le  Comte  de  Montalembert. 

*  Annals  of  the  Archconfraternity  of  the  Holy  and  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary. 
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"I  am  held  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  .  .  .  the 
Succession  of  Prelates  from  the  very  Chair  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  .  .  For  if 
the  order  of  Bishops  succeeding  to  one  another  is  to  be  considered, 
how  much  more  surely  and  really  beneficially  do  we  reckon  from 
Peter  himself.  .  .  For  to  Peter  succeeded  Linus,"  &c.  St.  Augus- 
ts e,  Cont.  Epist.  Manich.  n.  5;  et  Epist.  liii.  Generoso,  n.  2. 
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St.  Jerome  (a.d.  390) : — "  Simon  Peter,  .  .  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  after  his  Episcopacy  over  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
and  after  preaching  to  those  dispersed  of  the  Circumcision, 
who  had  believed,  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bythinia,  goes  to  Rome  in  the  2nd  year  of  Claudius, 
to  defeat  Simon  Magus,  and  there  he  held  the  Episco- 
pal Chair  twenty-five  years,  down  to  the  last  year  of 
Nero,  that  is  the  fourteenth.  Under  whom  he  also 
suffered  martyrdom,  being  crucified  with  his  head  down- 
wards. .  .  He  was  buried  at  Rome  on  the  Vatican  Hill, 
near  the  Triumphal  Way,  and  is  honoured  with  the 
veneration  of  the  whole  city"  (De  Vir.  lllust  c.  \.). 

St.  Hegesippus  (a.d.  165)  and  St.  Epiphanius  (a.d. 
385): — "The  succession  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  was  in 
the  following  order:  Peter  and  Paul,  Linus  and  Cletus, 
Clement,  Evaristus,"  &c.  (Epiphan.  Adv.  Hccr.  27  J 
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St  peter  in  IRome. 

Was  St.  Peter  ever  in  Rome?  Was  St.  Peter 
Bishop  of  Rome? 

Both  these  questions  have  been  confidently  answered 
in  the  negative  by  the  great  bulk  of  Protestant  writers 
since  the  time  of  Calvin;  and  even  in  these  days  Dr. 
Littledale  does  not  scruple  to  declare  {Plain  Reasons,  No. 
xi.)  that  "It  is  little  more  than  a.  guess — though  no  doubt  one 
with  much  in  its  favour — that  St.  Peter  was  ever  in  Rome 
at  all;  it  is  only  a.  guess  that  he  was  ever  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  for  this  there  is  very  little  evidence  of  any  kind.  The 
only  ante-Nicene  testimony  which  expressly  assigns  the  See 
of  Rome  to  St.  Peter  is  the  apocryphal  '  Clementine  Homi- 
lies,' rejected  by  the  Roman  Church  as  an  heretical  forgery." 

In  the  following  pages  we  propose  to  offer  some  proofs, 
ist,  that  St.  Peter  was  really  in  Rome  and  that  he  died 
there;  2ndly,  that  he  was  truly  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  (what  is 
the  same  thing),  that  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome  were  uni- 
versally regarded  as  his  true  Successors  in  the  Episcopate. 

I.  That  St.  Peter  was  really  in  Rome  is  shown  by  his  own 
words  in  i  St.  Peter  v.  13: — "The  Church  which  is  at 
Babylon  saluteth  you;'''  for,  that  the  "Babylon"  here  men- 
tioned, and  from  which  St.  Peter  wrote  his  Epistle,  was  in 
fact  Rome,  was  not  only  the  universal  belief  of  the  early 
Church,  but  is  now  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  Protestant 
commentators  to  be  a  truth  that  admits  of  no  further  contro- 
versy or  doubt.  We  will  cite  in  proof  of  this  statement  some 
passages  from  two  recent  standard  Protestant  Commentaries 
on  the  New  Testament — The  Speaker's  Commentary*  edited 

*  So  called  because  the  work  was  first  suggested  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of'Commons,  at  the  time  of  the  Colenso  controversy. 
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by  the  present  Archbishop  of  York,  and  The  Bible  Commen- 
tary, edited  by  Dr.  Ellicott,  who  is  now  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol. 

The  Speaker's  Commentary,  in  its  note  on  i  St.  Peter  v. 
13,  says:— 

"  We  have  to  remark  (1)  that  the  city  of  Babylon  at  that 
time  was  certainly  not  the  seat  of  a  Christian  community  ; 
(2)  that  no  ancient  record  has  the  slightest  trace  of  St.  Peter's 
presence  or  work  in  Chaldaea ;  (3)  that  all  ancient  authorities 
are  unanimous  in  the  assertion  that  the  later  year  or  years  of 
his  life  were  passed  in  the  West  of  the  Roman  Empire.  On 
the  other  hand,  Babylon  was  well  known  in  Asia  Minor 
during  the  lifetime  of  St.  John  as  the  symbolical  designation 
of  Rome,  and,  as  was  before  pointed  out,  the  whole  phrase 
has  a  symbolical  form  or  tone.  Accordingly  we  find  an  ab- 
solute consensus  of  ancient  interpreters  that  here  Babylon  must 
be  understood  as  equivalent  to  Rome.  All  the  persecutions 
then  impending,  in  fact  already  in  progress,  came  from  the 
city  which  succeeded  Babylon  as  the  type  and  centre  of  anti- 
Christian  forces.  .  .  We  adopt  without  the  least  misgiving 
this  explanation  of  the  word  as  alone  according  with  the 
mind  of  the  Apostle  and  the  testimony  of  the  early  Church. 
So  also  Thiersch,  Ewald,  and  Hilgenfeld  very  positively." 

In  the  "  Introduction  "  to  St.  Peter's  Epistle,  the  same 
writer  refutes  at  length  and  with  much  learning  the  notion 
that  the  literal  Babylon  could  have  been  meant ;  but  from 
his  long  dissertation  we  can  only  select  the  following  brief 
extracts : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  encounter  the  uniform, 
unvarying  testimony  of  ea?-ly  Christian  writers.  From  what- 
ever quarter  their  voices  reach  us,  they  affirm  that  Babylon 
is  here  a  recognised  appellation  of  Rome.  ...  In  fact,  no 
other  view  of  the  passage  was  entertained  or  suggested  before 
Calvin,  who  argued  that  the  old  tradition  was  connected 
with  false  notions  as  to  the  position  of  the  Roman  Church," 
etc.  .  .  "The  foregoing  arguments"  [extending  through 
several  columns]  "seem  to  leave  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  old  unvarying  testimony  of  the  Bathers,  who  must  have 
known  the  sense  in  which  the  statement  was  understood 
throughout  Asia  Minor,  that  St.  Peter  designates  Rome  by 
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the  title  of  Babylon."  The  writer  adds,  in  a  note,  that  the 
presence  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  "are  main- 
tained by  [the  non-Catholic  writers]  Credner,  Bleek,  Wie- 
seler,  Meyer,  Hilgenfeld,  Renan,  Mangold,  and  nearly  all 
unbiassed  critics;"  and,  further,  that  Hilgenfeld,  in  his 
"Introduction  to  New  Testament,"  and  in  an  article  in  his 
Zeitschrift,  1877,  pp.  486-508,  "entirely  disposes  of  the 
arguments  alleged  by  Lipsius  and  other  critics  against  the 
presence  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome." 
Bishop  Ellicott's  Commentary, m  its  note  on  the  text,  says: — 
"  It  may  be  called  the  established  interpretation  that  the 
place  here  meant  is  Rome.  We  never  hear  of  Peter  being 
in  the  East,  and  the  thing  itself  is  improbable,  whereas  no- 
thing but  Protestant  prejudice  can  stand  against  the  historical 
evidence  that  St.  Peter  sojourned  and  died  in  Rome.  What- 
ever theological  consequences  may  follow  from  it,  it  is  as 
certain  that  St.  Peter  was  at  Rome  as  that  St.  John  was  at 
Ephesus.  .  .  And  it  seems  clear  that  the  name  (Babylon) 
was  quite  intelligible  to  Jewish  readers,  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  The  Apocalypse  (xvii.  5)  is  not  the  only  place 
where  Rome  is  found  spoken  of  under  this  title.  One  ot 
the  first  of  living  Hebraists  told  the  present  writer  that  no 
Hebrew  of  St.  Peter's  day  would  have  had  need  to  think 
twice  what  city  was  meant  when  '  Babylon '  was  here  men- 
tioned. .  .  Finally,  as  M.  Renan  suggests,  there  were  reasons 
of  prudence  for  not  speaking  too  plainly  about  the  presence 
of  a  large  Christian  society  in  Rome.  The  police  were  still 
more  vigilant  now  than  when  St.  Paul  wrote  in  guarded 
language  about  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Thessalonians. 
It  might  provoke  hostilities  if  the  Epistle  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  informer,  with  names  and  places  too  clearly  giyen." 
In  the  "  Introduction"  to  the  Epistle  it  is  further  said: — 
"Were  it  not  for  the  abuse  made  of  the  fact  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Papacy,  no  one  would  ever  have  questioned 
the  universal  and  well  authenticated  tradition  which  affirms 
that  St.  Peter  was,  along  with  St.  Paul,  co-founder  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  whole  subject  has,  of  late  years, 
been  sifted  to  the  bottom  by  various  German  and  other 
writers.  .  .  Though  every  conceivable  difference  may  be 
found   between   these   authors   respecting  the  dates  and 
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duration  of  St.  Peter's  sojourn  at  Rome,  very  few  are  so 
hardily  sceptical  as  to  reject  altogether  evidence  as  strong, 
early,  and  wide  as  that  on  which  we  believe  that  Hannibal 
invaded  Italy"  &c. 

Regarding  the  "  geographical  objection,"  which  such 
writers  as  Dr.  Littledale  (in  the  "Additions  and  Corrections" 
to  his  Plain  Reasons,  ed.  1881,  p.  xviii.),  and  Dr.  Maguire 
(St.  Peter  non-Roman,  p.  70),  have  deduced  from  the  order 
in  which  St.  Peter  enumerates  the  provinces  in  1  St.  Peter 
i.  1,  Dr.  Farrar  (another  well  known  Protestant  author)  de- 
clares : — "  This  is  an  argument  which  will  not  bear  a  moment's 
conside ration"  (Early  Days  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  515) ; 
and  the  Speaker's  Commentary  shows  that  "on  close  exami- 
nation the  argument  tells  in  the  opposite  direction''  Dr. 
Farrar  concludes  : — "  I  strongly  incline  to  the  belief  that  by 
Babylon  the  Apostle  intended  to  indicate  Rome.  So  the 
Fathers  unanimously  "  (Early  Days,  &c,  ii.  p.  516).  To  the 
Protestant  authorities  above  cited  or  referred  to  we  may 
add  Grotius,  Cave,  Lardner,  Whitby,  Macknight,  Hales, 
Cludius,  Mynster,  Schaff,  Neander,  Steiger,  De  Wette, 
and  Wieseler. 

II.  A  second  proof  is  derived  from  our  Lord's  words  to 
St.  Peter  in  St.  yohn  xxi.  18,  in  which  he  prophetically  an- 
nounced to  him  the  time  and  manner  of  his  martyrdom. 
For  if  St.  Peter  "  glorified  God  "  by  his  death  through  cruci- 
fixion, the  place  where  he  did  so  must  have  been  perfectly 
well  known  in  the  early  Church.  But  no  other  place  than 
Rome  was  ever  mentioned  or  thought  of  by  any  ancient 
Christian  writer  as  the  scene  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom.  Pope 
Clement  I.,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  a.d.  96,  evi- 
dently alludes  to  St.  Peter's  sufferings  in  Rome  as  an  event 
too  recent  and  too  notorious  to  require  from  him  any  special 
mention  or  details  (see  Lardner's  Hist,  of  the  Apost.  and 
Evang.  ch.  xviii.,  and  Bishop  Pearson's  De  Success.  Rom.  Epis. 
diff.  i.'c  8,  §  9).  Dr.  Lardner  elsewhere  remarks  that  "  The 
martyrdom  of  Paul  at  Rome  rests  on  no  other  nor  better  evi- 
dence than  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  in  the  same  city"  (lb. 
ch.  xii.  §  10);  and  that  standard  Protestant  work,  Smith  and 
Cheetham's  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiquities,  observes  further 
that  "As  no  tradition  ever  assigned  any  other  place  than 
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Rome  as  the  scene  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom,  every  allusion 
to  that  event  is  also  an  indirect  confirmation  of  his  visit  to 
the  Capital"  (vol.  ii.  p.  1658). 

III.  Our  third  argument  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  St. 
Paul  had  not  been  in  Rome  before  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
the  Church  there  established  (see  Rom.  i.  10 — 13;  xv.  22, 
23).  By  whom,  then,  had  that  Church  been  founded — a 
Church  so  well  ordered  and  renowned  that,  as  he  elsewhere 
declares,  its  "faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world" 
{Rom.  i.  8);  it  was  "/////  of  goodness,  filled  with  all  know- 
ledge" (xv.  14);  and  "its  obedience  had  come  abroad  unto  all 
men"  (xvi.  19)?  Evidently  by  St.  Peter;  for  the  records  of 
antiquity  point  to  no  other  Founders  and  Teachers  of  the 
Roman  Church  but  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  On  this  subject 
the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Dr.  Dollinger's  First  Age 
of  the  Church,  2nd  ed.  pp.  94-96. 

IV.  A  fourth  proof  may  be  deduced  from  the  con- 
nection between  St.  Peter  and  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark,  whose 
Gospel,  says  the  Protestant  Canon  Westcott,  "was  by  the 
universal  voice  of  antiquity  referred  to  the  authority  of  St. 
Peter"  (Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  3rd  ed.  p.  103). 
"It  was  universally  believed  in  the  ancient  Church,"  says 
Dean  Alford,  "that  Mark's  Gospel  was  written  under  the 
influence  and  almost  the  dictation  of  Peter"  {Greek  Test.  vol. 
i.  proleg.  ch.  iii.).  Dr.  Lardner  cites  Papias  (a.d.  116), 
Iren^eus  (a.d.  178),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  194), 
Tertullian  (a.d.  200),  Origen,  Eusebius,  Athanasius, 
Epiphanius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ebedjesu,  Jerome, 
Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Victor,  Cosmasof  Alexandria, 
Isidore  of  Seville,  CEcumenius,  Theophylact,  Euthy- 
mius,  Euthychius  of  Alexandria,  and  adds: — "The 
general  account  of  the  above-named  writers  is,  that  Mark 
wrote  his  Gospel  at  Rome.  In  this  there  is  a  remarkable 
agreement,  with  a  very  few  exceptions.  Chrysostom,  indeed , 
speaks  of  its  being  writ  in  Egypt,  but  he  is  almost  singular. 
That  it  was  writ  at  Rome,  or  in  Italy,  is  said  not  only  by 
Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Victor,  and  divers 
others,  but  the  Egyptian  writers  all  along  say  the  same 
thing,  that  it  was  writ  by  Mark  at  Rome,  in  the  company  of 
the  Apostle  Peter.     So  say  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Athan- 
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asius,  Cosmas,  and  Eutychius,  all  of  Alexandria;  Ebedjesu, 
likewise,  in  his  catalogue  of  Syrian  writings,  says  that  Mark 
wrote  at  Rome.  And  the  Latin  author  of  the  Commentary 
upon  St.  Mark's  Gospel  says  that  it  was  writ  in  Italy"  {Hist, 
of  Apost.  and  Evang.  ch.  vii.). 

V.  The  fifth  and  last  proof  that  need  here  be  adduced  to 
show  that  St.  Peter  really  taught  and  died  in  Rome,  is 
derived  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  early  Fathers 
and  historians  of  the  Christian  Church.  As  their  statements, 
if  given  in  extenso,  would  fill  many  pages,  and  as  they  may 
be  seen  in  the  works  of  two  well-known  Protestant  writers, 
Dr.  Cave  and  Dr.  N.  Lardner,*  it  will  suffice  to  give  in  this 
tract  the  summaries  of  the  evidence  which  these  learned 
authors  have  supplied. 

Dr.  Cave  writes: — "That  Peter  was  at  Rome,  and  for 
some  time  resided  there,  we  intrepidly  affirm  with  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  ancients.  We  produce  witnesses  altogether 
unexceptionable,  and  of  the  very  highest  antiquity — Igna- 
tius, Bishop  of  Antioch,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  or  at  least 
his  successor  in  the  see  of  Antioch  (in  Epist.  ad  Rom.); 
Papias  of  Hierapolis,  a  hearer  of  John  the  Evangelist,  or 
of  the  (contemporary)  Presbyter  John  (Ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc. 
1.  ii.  c.  15);  Iren^eus  of  Lyons,  a  man  of  the  Apostolic  age, 
and  disciple  of  St.  Polycarp  {Adv.  Hcer.  1.  iii.  c.  1 ;  c.  3); 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  (Ap.  Euseb.  1.  ii.  c.  15);  Tertul- 
lian  (De  Eraser.  Hcer.  c.  36 ;  De  Bapt.  c.  4 ;  Scorpiace,  c. 
15;  Adv.  Marc.  1.  iv.  c.  5.);  Caius,  the  Roman  Presbyter, 
an  ecclesiastic  of  great  renown  (Ap.  Euseb.  1.  ii.  c.  25): 
Origen  (torn.  iii.  in  Gen.;  Ap.  Euseb.  1.  iii.  c.  1;  Con/.  1. 
vi.  c.  14).  We  have  in  another  work  (Lives  of  the  Apostles) 
vindicated  the  testimonies  of  all  these  writers  against  Span- 
heim's  exceptions.  .  .  After  names  so  venerable,  therefore, 
after  monuments  of  antiquity  so  many  and  so  illustrious, 
who  will  call  in  doubt  a  matter  so  clearly  and  constantly 
attested?"     (Script.  Eccles.  Hist.  Liter.  Genevas,  1720,  p.  5). 

Dr.   Nathaniel  Lardner  (an  eminent  Nonconformist 


*  The  early  evidence  is  given  very  fully,  and  thoroughly  elucidated 
and  vindicated,  in  Fr.  Livius's  recently  published  work — St.  Peter 
Bishop  0/  Rome,  Part  I.      Burns  and  Oates,  1888. 
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divine  of  the  last  century),  after  citing  numerous  additional 
authorities,*  says : — 

"It  is  not  needful  to  make  many  remarks  upon  this  tradi- 
tion. But  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  it  is  the  general,  uncon- 
tradicted, disinterested  testimony  of  ancient  writers  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  world — Greeks,  Latins,  Syrians.  As 
our  Lord's  prediction  concerning  the  death  of  St.  Peter  is 
recorded  in  one  of  the  four  Gospels,  it  is  very  likely  that 
Christians  would  observe  the  accomplishment  of  it,  which 
must  have  been  in  some  place.  And  about  this  place  there 
is  no  difference  among  Christian  writers  of  ancient  times. 
Never  any  other  place  was  named  beside  Rome  j  nor  did 
any  other  city  ever  glory  in  the  martyrdom  of  Peter. 
There  were  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  disputes 
between  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  other  Bishops  and 
Churches  about  the  time  of  keeping  Easter  and  about  the 
baptism  of  heretics.  But  none  denied  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
to  have  what  they  called  the  Chair  of  Peter. 

"It  is  not  to  our  honour  nor  our  interest,  either  as  Chris- 
tians or  Protestants,  to  deny  the  truth  of  events  ascertained 
by  early  and  well-attested  tradition.  If  any  make  an  ill  use 
of  such  facts,  we  are  not  accountable  for  it.  We  are  not, 
from  a  dread  of  such  abuses,  to  overthrow  the  credit  of  all 
history,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  fatal"  (Hist,  of 
the  Apost.  and  Evang.  ch.  xviii.).  This  work  is  republished 
in  vol.  ii.  of  Bishop  Watson's  Theological  Treatises. 

To  these  Protestant  testimonies  I  will  add  only,  as  a 
fitting  conclusion  to  this  portion  of  the  present  tract,  the 
words  of  Whiston,  the  translator  of  the  works  of  Josephus. 
"Mr.  Baratier,"  he  says,  "proves  in  his  first  chapter  most 
thoroughly,  as  Bishop  Pearson  had  done  before  him,  that 
St.  Peter  was  at  Rome.  This  is  so  clear  in  Christian  anti- 
quity, that  it  is  a  shame  for  any  Protestant  to  confess  that  any 
Protestant  ever  denied  it"  ( Memoirs,  London,  1750). 

*  To  which  may  be  added  the  Canon  Muratorianus  (A.  D.  160)  and 
Hippolytus,  Adv.  Har.  lib.  vi.  c.  15  ;  also  the  important  evidence 
derived  from  the  sarcophagi,  gilded  glasses,  &c. ,  discovered  in  the 
Roman  Catacombs  (see  Northcote  and  Brovvnlow's  Roma  Sotterranea), 
and  the  ancient  Liturgical  Offices,  Sec,  of  the  Syro-Chaldaic  Church 
(see  Benin's  Tradition  oj  the  Syriac  Church  of  Antioch),  &c.,  Sec. 
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The  historical  evidence  of  this  fact,  derivable  from 
extant  writers  and  Councils  of  the  early  Christian  Church, 
is  full  and  clear,  and  may  be  said  to  be  simply  over- 
whelming, as  compared  with  that  which  Protestants  are 
able  to  adduce  from  authorities  of  the  same  period  in  behalf 
of  the  authenticity  of  several  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  they  all  agree  in  acknowledging  as  inspired  and 
Canonical  Scripture. 

In  regard,  e.g.,  to  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  himself, 
Canon  Westcott  admits  that  as  late  as  a.d.  300,  "it  appears 
to  have  been  almost  or  entirely  unused  and  unknown"  (Bible 
in  the  Churchy.  134);  and  Dr.  Farrar  adds  that  it  "is 
accepted  as  St.  Peter's  mainly  on  the  authority  of  the  Church 
of  the  fourth  century''''  (Early  days  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p. 
176).  All  intelligent  Protestant  readers  of  the  works  just 
cited,  or  of  such  other  recent  and  standard  authorities  as 
The  Speaker's  Commentary,  the  Bible  Commentary  edited  by 
Dr.  Ellicott,  and  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  etc.,  must  be 
aware  that  several  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  (viz., 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  John,  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse)  were  not 
generally  admitted  into  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
until  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  nor  without  grave 
doubts  having  been  previously  entertained  regarding  them. 

In  regard  to  St.  Peter's  Episcopacy  in  Rome,  on  the  other 
hand,  whilst  a  host  of  early  authorities  positively  affirm  the 
fact,  not  one  single  writer  of  the  first  five  centuries  (nor, 
indeed,  until  many  centuries  later)  can  be  cited  as  having 
expressed  the  faintest  doubt  on  the  subject :  heretics  and 
schismatics,  as  well  as  Catholics,  having  evidently  regarded 
the  succession  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  from  St.  Peter  as  a 
matter  of  unimpeachable  historical  certainty.  Of  this  we 
now  offer  the  following  proofs : — 

I.  In  the  year  451  was  held  the  General  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  at  which  were  present  about  630  Eastern 
Bishops, — none  of  whom  were  likely  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  early  traditions  of  their  own  Churches,  or  to  have 
been  unduly  biassed  in  favour  of  those  of  the  Latin  world. 
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Now  this  great  Council,  in  its  Synodical  Letter  to  Pope 
Leo  I.,  tells  him  that  through  his  Legates  he  "had  presided 
over  them  (the  Bishops  of  the  Council)  as  head  over  the 
members,  ....  being  appointed  unto  ale  men  Inter- 
preter of  the  voice  of  blessed  Peter  "  (Hardouin's 
Concil.  torn.  ii.  p.  656) ;  and  previously  to  this,  viz.,  in  the 
Second  Session  of  the  Council,  after  the  Tome  of  Pope  Leo 
had  been  read,  the  Fathers  unanimously  cried  out :  "Peter 

HAS  SPOKEN  THESE  THINGS    BY  THE  MOUTH    OF    LEO  "  ( Ibia% 

p.  305).  Likewise  in  the  Third  Session,  the  sentence 
against  Dioscorus,  which  was  subscribed  by  all  the  Bishops, 
declares  that  "Leo,  the  most  holy  and  Blessed  Archbishop 
of  elder  Rome,  has,  by  the  agency  of  ourselves  (the 
Legates)  and  the  present  Synod,   in   conjunction  with 

THE    THRICE    BLESSED    AND    ALL    HONOURED    PETER,   who    is 

the  Rock  and  Foundation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
Basis  of  the  orthodox  faith,  deprived  him  (Dioscorus)  of 
the  Episcopal  dignity  and  every  priestly  function"  (Har- 
douin,  p,  345). 

II.  Again,  in  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus,  held 
a.d.  431,  and  composed  of  about  two  hundred  Eastern 
Bishops,  Pope  Celestine  is  expressly  called  "the  Suc- 
cessor in  order  and  placeholder  of  the  blessed 
Peter  .  .  .  who  even  until  now,  and  always,  lives  and 
exercises  judgment  in  his  Successors"  {Act.  iii.  Hard, 
torn.  i.  p.  1477);  whilst  in  another  Session  the  Pope  is 
termed  "the  Bishop  of  the  Apostolic  See"  and  the  Legate 
Philip  tells  the  assembled  Fathers  that  "by  their  holy 
acclamations  they  had  united  themselves  as  holy  members 
to  that  holy  Head  (Celestine).  For,"  he  continues 
"your  blessedness  is  not  ignorant  that  blessed  Peter  is 
the  Head  of  all  the  Faith,  yea,  and  of  the  Apostles"  (Act. 
ii.  Hard.  pp.  1465,  147 1). 

Now  is  it  likely  that  these  great  Councils  of  the  East 
would  have  thus  distinctly  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  as  St.  Peter's  Successor;  or  that  the  heresiarchs 
Dioscorus  and  Nestorius,  with  their  numerous  sympathisers, 
would  have  tacitly  and  quietly  submitted  to  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  and  deposition  pronounced  against  them  by 
the  Popes — pronounced,  observe,  by  the  latter  on  the  ground 
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that  they  were  Successors  of  St.  Peter;  had  not  the  fact  of  St. 
Peter's  Roman  Episcopacy  been  universally  regarded  in 
those  days  as  a  matter  that  admitted  of  no  possible  question 
or  dispute? 

III.  The  Acts  of  the  First  Council  of  Nice,  held  ad. 
325,  have  been  lost  (see  Bishop  Hefele's  Hist,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Councils,  English  translation,  vol.  i.  pp.  262  seq.  2nd 
ed.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1883);  but  the  Council  of  Sardica 
held  in  342,  and  commonly  regarded  as  a  continuation  ot 
that  of  Nice  (St.  Athanasius  says  that  its  decrees  were  sub- 
scribed or  agreed  to  by  more  than  three  hundred  Bishops) 
"honours  the  memory  of  the  Apostle  Peter"  by  its  decrees 
respecting  Appeals  from  all  the  provinces  "to  the  Head— 
i.e.,  to  the  See  of  the  Apostle  Peter"  {Can.  iii.  et  Epist. 
Synod,  ad  Julium.  Hard.  torn.  1). 

IV.  The  still  earlier  Council  of  Arles,  (a.d.  314),  at 
which  several  British  Bishops  were  present,  in  its  Synodical 
Epistle  to  Pope  Sylvester,  calls  Rome  "the  place  in  which 
the  Apostles  (Peter  and  Paul)  continually  sit  in 
judgment,  and  their  blood  without  ceasing  witnesses  to  the 
glory  of  God"  {Epist.  Syn.  ad  Syl.  Hard.  torn.  1). 

V  As  no  Protestant,  fairly  well-informed  and  honest, 
will  venture  to  deny  that  St.  Peter's  Roman  Espiscopacy 
was  asserted,  as  having  always  been  a  public  and  notorious 
fact  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  who  nourished  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,*  I  will  only  cite  here 
the  words  of  St.  Optatus,  Bishop  of  Milevis  in  Africa,  who, 
writing  cir.  a.d.  375  against  the  Donatist  Parmenian,  says : 
"  You  cannot  pretend  to  be  ignorant  (negare  non  potes  scire  te) 
that  the  Episcopal  Chair  was  first  established  by  Peter  in 
the  City  of  Rome:  in  which  Chair  sat  Peter— Head  of 

all  the  Apostles Peter,  therefore,  first  filled 

that  pre-eminent  Chair,  which  is  the  first  of  the  Marks 
of  the  Church."  And  again :— "  If  Macrobius  be  asked  in 
what  Chair  he  sits  in  Rome,  can  he  answer,  In  the  Chair 
of  Peter?"     {Dc  Schism.  Donat.  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  3,  4). 

•the  testimonies  of  these  Fathers,  viz.,  SS.  JULIUS,  Damasus, 
Optatus,  Epiphani us,  Ambrose,  Siricius,  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Chrysostom,  &c,  may  be  seen  in  my  work  entitled  Cathedra  Petri, 
3rd  edition,  Burns  and  Oates,  London,  1883. 
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VI.  Eusebius,  the  Greek  historian  of  the  Church,  wrote 
for  the  most  part  about  the  year  315,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  an  ante-Nicenc  witness.*  This  learned  writer, 
in  his  Chronicle — preserved  not  only  in  the  Latin  version 
of  St.  Jerome,  but  also  in  an  Armenian  version  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  in  early  Syriac  translations! — states  that 
"Peter  the  Apostle,  the  first  Pontiff  of  the  Christians,  when 
he  had  first  founded  the  Church  at  Antioch,  proceeds  to 
rome,   where,  preaching  the  Gospel,  he  continues  for 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  BlSHOP  OF  THAT  CITY"  (ChlVll.  ad  anil. 

44).  Again,  both  in  his  Chronicle  (ad  ami.  66,  Op.  ed. 
Migne,  i.  p.  544),  and  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (lib.  iii. 
c.  4),  he  states  that  "Linus  was  the  first  after  Peter  that 
obtained  the  Episcopate  of  the  Church  of  the  Romans.1' 
Pope  Alexander  is  elsewhere  mentioned  by  him  as  "the 

*  Dr.  Littledale,  in  his  Petritu  Claims,  p.  181,  shows  himself  very 
anxious  to  weaken  the  authority  and  credibility  of  Eusebius.  Having 
set  down  the  date  of  his  testimony  as  "  about  338," — that  is  to  say,  23 
years  later  than  the  time  when  he  is  known  to  have  completed  the  first 
nine  Books  of  his  History  (see  Smith  and  Wace's  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
and  Literal,  art.  Eusebius),  he  proceeds  to  describe  him  as  "a 
singularly  untrustworthy  writer,  who  may  be  compared  to  Burnet  for 
habitual  and  even  wilful  inaccuracy,"  etc. 

To  this  shamefully  false  statement  I  oppose  the  account  given  of  the 
historian  and  his  works  by  the  learned  Anglican  writer,  Bp.  Lightfoot, 
in  his  article  in  Smith  and  Wace's  Dictionary—above  referred  to— and 
in  his  Answer  to  the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion. 

The  value  of  Eusebius's  testimony  as  an  historian  can  be  duly 
estimated  by  those  only  who  consider  the  vast  number  of  early  Chris- 
tian works — long  lost— to  which  he  had  access,  and  of  which  he 
availed  himself  when  writing  his  history  and  Chronicle.  "To  Euse- 
bius," says  Dr.  Lightfoot,  "  we  are  indebted  for  almost  all  that  we 
know  of  the  lost  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  2nd  century.  This 
literature  must  have  been  very  considerable."  And  again: — 
"  Pamphilus  had  gathered  about  him  a  collection  of  books  which  seems 
to  have  been  unrivalled  in  Christian  circles,  and  which,  supplemented 
by  the  excellent  library  of  Bp.  Alexander  at  Jerusalem  {Hist.  Eccl.  vi. 
20),  enabled  Eusebius  to  indulge  to  the  full  his  portentous  appetite  for 
learning" — Diet,  of  Ch.  Biog,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.  See  also  pp. 
324-5.  Dr.  Littledale's  estimate  of  the  historian  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  writings  of  Colonel  Ingersoll,  or  other  infidel  assail- 
ants of  the  primitive  witnesses  to  the  credibility  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament  writings. 

t  See  Smith  and  Wace's  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  and  Literal. ,  vol.  ii. 
PP.  352-354. 
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fifth    IN  SUCCESSION    FROM    PETER    AND  PAUL"    (Hist.  Ecd. 

lib.  iv.  c.  i),  and  Pope  Victor  as  "the  thirteenth  Bishop  of 
Rome  from  Peter"  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  28). 

VII.  Going  back  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century,  we 
find  St.  Cyprian  (a.d.  250)  calling  Rome  "the  Chair  of 
Peter  and  the  ruling  Church,  whence  the  Unity  of  the 
Priesthood  has  its  source" — Cathedrani  Petri  et  ecclesiam 

principaletn,  wide  unitas  sacerdotalis  exorta  est — Epist.  Iv.  ad 
Cornel,  ed.  Baluz),  and  in  another  epistle  remarking  that 
"Cornelius  was  chosen  Bishop  (of  Rome)  when  the  place 
of  Fabian,  i.e.,  the  place  of  Peter,  and  the  grade  of  the 
Sacerdotal  Chair  was  vacant"  (Epist.  lii.  ad  Antonian.) 

VIII.  Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Cresarea  in  Cappadocia,  in 
a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  St.  Cyprian  regarding  what  he  con- 
sidered the  uncalled-for  interference  of  Pope  Stephen  in  the 
controversy  about  the  re-baptism  of  converted  heretics,  says 
of  that  Pope:  "He  prides  himself  on  the  place  of  his  Epis 
copate,  and  contends  that  he  holds  the  succession  of 
Peter,  upon  whom  the  foundations  of  the  Church  were 
laid.  .  .  Stephen,  who  proclaims  that  he  occupies  by  suc- 
cession the  Chair  of  Peter,  is  moved  by  no  zeal  against 
the  heretics"  (Ep.  lxxv.  inter  Epist.  Cyp.). 

Now  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  although  Firmilian  in  this 
letter  declaims  in  a  most  violent  and  passionate  manner 
against  the  action  of  Pope  Stephen  in  the  particular  matter 
in  dispute*  (which  action  he  regarded  as  arbitrary  and 
offensive  in  the  extreme),  he  does  not  for  a  moment  venture 
to  call  his  authority  in  question  by  denying  that  he  "  held 
the  Succession  of  Peter"  or  "occupied  the  Chair  of  Peter 
by  Succession:" — which  silence  on  Firmilian's  part  can 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  he  knew  the 
Pope's  succession  from  St.  Peter  to  be  a  fact  undisputed  and 

*  Regarding  the  controversy  referred  to,  Dr.  Benson,  now  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  says :  "Stephen's  triumph  without  a  Council, 
against  remonstrances  from  the  East,  and  hindered  by  his  own  preten- 
tiousness, and  uncharitableness,  was  great.     It  was  deserved  also,  for 

Rome  represented  freedom,  comprehensiveness,  and  safe  latitude 

Augustine  developed  the  categorical  answer  to  each  separate  argument 
of  Cyprian  and  his  bishops,  but  the  true  solution  was  applied  at  once  by 
Stephen  "  {Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  and  Literat.  v.  i.  p.  752). 
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indisputable.  Accordingly,  the  late  Dean  Milman  does 
not  hesitate  to  admit  that  "the  Succession  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  from  St.  Peter  was  now,  near  two  hundred  years 
after  his  death,  an  accredited  tradition"  (Hist,  of  Latin 
Christ,  bk.  i.  c.  i.);  and  that  "before  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  the  lineal  descent  of  Rome's  Bishops  from  St. 
Peter  was  unhesitatingly  claimed  and  obsequiously  admitted  by 
tlie  Christian  world"  (Hist,  of  Early  Christianity,  v.  iii.  p. 
370,  ed.  1840). 

IX.  St.  Hippolytus,  a.d.  225,  in  that  portion  of  his 
Chronicle  from  which  the  first  part  of  the  Liberian  Cata 
logue  (a.d.  354)  of  the  Popes  was  derived — as  was  first 
proved  by  the  Protestant  Mommsen,  and  is  now  acknow 
ledged  by  Lipsius,  Salmon,  Plummer,  and  other  Protestant 
writers, — "counts  Peter  as  first  Bishop  of  Rome"*' 
(see  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  and  Liter  at.  vol.  i.  pp.  507,  555, 
577);  and  it  was  either  this  same  Hippolytus,  or,  as  Pear- 
son, Cave,  Jacobson,  and  other  Anglican  writers  maintain, f 
the  Roman  priest  Caius  (a.d.  214),  who  in  a  passage  cited 
by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  v.*28),  speaks  of  "Victor  who 
was  the  thirteenth  Bishop  of  Rome  from  Peter."} 

X.  Tertullian,  the  earliest  Father  of  the  Latin  Church, 
says : — "  The  Church  of  the  Romans  recounts  that  Clement 
7i>as  ordained  by  Peter'''  (Prascr.  adv.  Hair.  c.  32),  i.e.,  as 
one  of  his  coadjutors,  cum  jure  sue  cession  is;  for,  as  he  (or 
some  other  early  writer) §  elsewhere  says: 

*  Salmon,  Plummer  (Append.  A.  to  his  translation  of  Dollinger's 
Ilippol  and  Callist.),  and  others  quietly  assume  that  Hippolytus 
counted  St.  Peter  as  Bishop  of  Rome  on  the  authority  of  the  letter  of 
Clement  to  St.  James  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homily, — ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  latter  represents  St.  Peter  as  assigning  his  "Chair  of 
Teaching"  directly  to  Clement ;  whereas  Hippolytus  reckons  Linus  as 
St.  Peter's  first  Successor. 

t  Dr.  Salmon,  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin,  writes:  "Internal  evidence 
shows  the  work  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century,  and  it 
has  been  ascribed  both  to  Caius  and  Hippolytus  ;  but  the  greater 
weight  of  critical  authority,  and  in  my  opinion,  also  far  the  greater 
weight  of  evidence,  is  in  favour  of  its  ascription  to  Caius  "  (Introduct.  to 
New  Test.,  1885,  p.  66). 

X  Victor  could  only  have  been  "13th  Bishop  of  Rome,"  by  reckon- 
ing Cletus  and  Anacletus  as  one  and  the  same  person. 

§  The  work  is  ascribed  to  Tertullian  by   Fabricius ;  also  by 
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.     .     .  "  The  first 
Whom  Peter  bade  to  take  his  place  and  sit 
Upon  this  Chair  in  mightiest  Rome  where  he 
Himself  had  sat,  was  Ltnus,  great,  elect, 
And  by  the  mass  approved.     And  after  him 
Cletus  himself  the  fold's  flock  undertook  ; 
As  his  disciple  Anacletus  was 
By  lot  located.     Clement  follows  him  : 
Well  known  was  he  to  Apostolic  men,"  &c* 

In  another  passage  of  the  first-named  work,  Tertullian 
says: — "Run  through  the  Apostolic  Churches,  in  which 
the  very  Chairs  (Episcopal  Thrones)  of  the  Apostles 

TO  THIS    VERY  DAY  STAND    ALOFT  IN  THEIR  OWN  PLACES;    in 

which  their  own  authentic  letters  are  read,"  &c. 
"  That  Church  of  Rome  how  happy !  into  which  the  Apostles 
poured  out  all  their  doctrine  with  their  blood;  where  Peter 
had  a  like  passion  with  his  Lord;  where  Paul  is  crowned 
with  an  end  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist"  (Frees,  adv.  Hazr. 
c.  36). 

In  a  work  written  after  he  had  fallen  into  the  Montanist 
heresy,  Tertullian  thus  attacks  the  Pope  (Zephyrinus)  and 
Church,  whose  communion  he  had  abandoned.  "I  hear 
that  there  has  been  an  edict  sent  forth,  and  a  peremptory 
one  too.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff — that  is,  the  Bishop 
of  Bishops — issues  an  edict: — 'I  remit,  to  such  as  have 
done  penance,  the  sins  both  of  adultery  and  fornication.' .  .  . 
But  it  is  in  the  Church  that  this  edict  is  read,  and  in  the 
Church  that  it  is  pronounced;  and  (the  Church)  is  a  virgin!. .. 
But  thou  (the  Pope)  sayest,  'The  Church  has  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins.'.  .  .  I  now  ask,  concerning  thy  opinion, 
whence  wilt  thou  assume  this  right  to  the  Church?  If 
because  the  Lo?-d  may  have  said  to  Peter,  'Upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  My  Church,  to  thee  will  I  give  the  keys,'  &c, 
thou  presumest  that  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  has  been 

Pamelius  and  Bishop  Bull.  It  is  more  commonly  ascribed  to  Victor- 
ious, who  was  martyred  A.  D.  303.  Northcoteand  Brownlow. following 
De  Rossi,  state  that  the  Poem  against  Marcion,  "from  internal 
evidence,  clearly  belongs  to  the  third  century  "  {Rom.  Sotterran.  v.  i.  p. 
421,  ed.  1879). 

*  Carm.  adv.  Marc.  1.  iii.  c.  8,  v.  356,  seq.  English  translation  in 
Clark's  Ante-ATicene  Christ.  Rib.  vol.  xviii. 
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given  to  thee  also — that  is,  to  all  the  Church  allied  to  Peter 
(ad  omnem  ecclesiam  Petri  propinquam),  who  art  thou, 
overthrowing  and  changing  the  Lord's  manifest  intention, 
which  confers  this  on  Peter  personally?  'Upon  thee,'  He 
says,  'I  will  build  My  Church,'  and  'to  thee  will  I  give  the 
keys/  &c."  (De  Pudic.  c.  i.,  xxi.). 

Of  course  this  language  of  Tertullian,  after  he  had 
become  a  heretic,  only  serves  to  show  that  the  Pope,  as 
being  Successor  of  St.  Peter,  had  claimed,  and  exercised 
over  the  whole  Church,  certain  powers  and  prerogatives; 
and  that  such  Papal  powers  and  prerogatives  were  by  the 
Church  itself  in  those  early  days  fully  acknowledged  and 
recognized.  Who  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Tertullian 
would  have  failed  to  attack  the  groundwork  of  the  Pope's 
pretensions — by  denying  altogether  that  St.  Peter  had  been 
his  predecessor  in  the  Episcopate, — had  it  been  in  his  power 
to  do  so?  We  may  add,  that  Tertullian  was  not  opposing 
"Papal  Claims"  only,  but  was  also  attacking  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  whole  Christian  Church.  "He  denies," 
says  the  Protestant  Canon  Robertson,  "that //a?  Church  can 
remit  deadly  sins  after  baptism,  but  asserts  the  power  of 
absolution  for  the  prophets  of  his  own  sect"  {Hist  of  the 
Church,  bk.  i.  c.  v.).  "He  flatly  denies,"  says  G.  S.  Faber 
(in  his  Difficulties  of  Romanism),  "that  it  can  be  construed 
as  belonging  to  what  then  began  to  be  esteemed  as  Peter's 
Church? 

XL  St.  iRENiEUS,  Bishop  of  Lyons  (a.d.  178),  in  a  cele- 
brated passage  of  his  great  work  against  heresies,  declares 
that  in  order  to  refute  them  all  he  could  recount  the 
successions  of  Bishops  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  world,  and 
show  that  none  of  them  had  taught  the  doctrines  of  the 
said  heretics;  but,  as  this  would  be  too  great  an  undertaking, 
he  will  confine  himself  to  the  succession  of  Bishops  in  "that 
greatest,  most  ancient,  and  illustrious  Church — the  one' 
founded  and  constituted  at  Rome  by  the  two  most  glorious 
Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul."  For  inasmuch  as  "  it  is  necessary 
that  every  Church,  that  is,  the  faithful  everywhere  dispersed, 
should  agree  (or  be  in  communion)  with  this  Church  of 
Rome,  on  account  of  her  superior  Headship;  and  because 
through  communion  with  this  Church  (of  Rome)  that  tradi- 
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tion  which  is  from  the  Apostles  has  always  been  preserved 
by  the  faithful  everywhere  dispersed ; — therefore,  by  pointing 
out  the  tradition  which  that  Church  derives  from  the 
Apostles,  and  that  faith — announced  to  all  men — which 
has  come  down  to  us  through  the  succession  of  her  Bishops, 
we  confound  all  those  who  in  any  way,  whether  through 
caprice  or  vainglory,  or  blindness  or  perverse  opinion, 
gather  (assemble)  otherwise  than  as  behoveth  them."* 

Irenaeus  then  continues :  "The  blessed  Apostles,  therefore, 
having  founded  and  built  up  that  Church,  committed  (or 
transmitted)  f  the  office  of  the  Episcopate  to  Linus.  .  .  To 
him  succeeded  Anacletus,  and  after  him,  in  the  third 
place  from  the  Apostles,^:  to  Clement  is  allotted  the  Epis- 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  passage,  with  the  context,  "ee 
Cathedra  Petri,  Third  Edit.  pp.  54,  71,  91-97  (Burns  and  Oates, 
London,  1883). 

t  The  Greek  word  is  kveyeipHrav ;  Vers.  Lat.,  "tradiderunt.  "  Ac- 
cording to  Schrevelius's  Greek  Lexicon  (Major's  Edit.),  kyyeiptfyi 
signifies  "to  deliver  up  "(an  office),  as  well  as  to  "commit  or  entrust ;"  and 
therefore  the  word  in  the  text  is  best  represented  by  the  Protestant  Prof. 
Cruse's  rendering  (in  Bonn's  Eusebius) — "  transmitted. "  This  rendering 
is  fully  justified  by  the  fact  that  Irenceus  was  professedly  speaking  of 
Bishops  "whom  the  Apostleshad  left  as  their  successors  (in  the  Churches), 
delivering  unto  them  their  mon  post  of  government."  Eusebius,  who 
had  the  whole  Greek  text  of  Irenaeus  before  him,  distinctly  asserts  that 
it  was  " after the  death"  of  Peter  and  Paul  that  Linus  became  Bishop 
of  Rome  {Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  2,  4),  though  probably  he  had  long  before  been 
ordained  a  Coadjutor  Bishop,  cum  jure  successionis. 

1  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  catalogue  of  Roman  Bishops, 
Irenaeus  counts  Linus  as  "first"  and  the  others  in  their  order,  "from 
the  Apostles;"  from  which  circumstance  Dr.  Littledale  and  other  Pro- 
testant writers  argue  that  he  excluded  the  Apostles  themselves,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  have  counted  St.  Peter  as  first  Bishop.  But  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  whilst  in  the  passage  above  referred  to 
Hyginus  is  reckoned  as  "the  eighth  from  the  Apostles  "  ( Peter  and  Paul) , 
and  Linus  therefore  as  "the  first"  from  or  after  them  (just  as  one 
might  call  William  Rufus  "the  first"  Norman  King  of  England  from 
or  after  the  Conqueror),  in  two  other  passages  of  his  work  (Ap.  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  11)  Hyginus  is  called  ''the  ninth  in  the  succession,"  St. 
Peter  himself  being  evidently  counted  as  the  frst.  Eusebius,  also, 
sometimes  counts  the  Bishops  of  Rome  ' '  from  the  Apostles"  (1.  iv.  5  ;  v. 
6),  and  seems,  along  with  several  other  early  writers,  to  have  regarded 
St.  Paul  as  St.  Peter's  coadjutor  in  Rome  (the  latter  Apostle  retaining 
the  special  local  charge  of  the  converts  from  Judaism  ;  whilst  St.  Paul 
devoted  himself  to  the  Gentile  Christians),  and  so  reckoned  the  Bishops 
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copacy."  He  gives  the  whole  succession  down  to  Eleutherus 
(who  "now,  in  the  12th  place,  holds  the  inheritance  of  the 
Episcopate  from  the  Apostles"),  and  concludes:  "  By  this 
same  order,  and  by  this  same  succession  (of  Bishops)  both 
that  tradition  which  is  in  the  Church  from  the  Apostles  and 
the  preaching  of  truth  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  this  is  a 
most  full  demonstration  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  life-giving 
faith  which  is  preserved  in  the  Church  from  the  Apostles 
and  handed  down  in  truth  "  {Adv.  Hccr.  lib.  iii.  c.  3). 

In  this  passage,  Irenaeus,  who  is  professedly  speaking  of 
Bishops  "whom  the  Apostles  left  as  their  Successors  in  the 
Churches,  delivering  to  them  their  own  post  of  government" 
{quos  et  successores  relinquebant,  suum  ipsorum  locum  magis- 
terii  tradentes),  appeals  to  the  succession  of  the  Roman 
Bishops  as  affording  a  conclusive  and  irrefragable  argument 
{plenissima  ostensio)  against  all  the  heretics  of  his  time. 
Now,  had  these  latter  been  able  to  cast  any  doubt  on  St. 
Peter's  Roman  Episcopacy,  or  to  call  in  question  the 
orderly  and  unbroken  succession  of  Rome's  Bishops  from 
him,  the  whole  argument  of  Irenasus  would  have  collapsed 
at  once!  The  same  remark  applies  to  those  passages  in 
later  Fathers — e.g.,  Optatus,  Augustine,  Epiphanius — in 
which  they  appeal  to  the  succession  of  the  Roman  Bishops 
from  St.  Peter,  as  affording  an  invincible  argument  against 
the  heretics  and  schismatics  of  their  day. 

XII.  It  was  during  this  period,  viz.,  a.d.  190,  that  Pope 
Victor  threatened  to  excommunicate  the  whole  of  the 
Churches  in  Asia  Minor  because  of  their  non-compliance  with 
the  Roman  Church  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  and  it 
was  chiefly  through  the  pacific  remonstrances  of  St.  Irenreus 

of  Rome  as  the  Successors  of  both.  Thus  in  1.  iv.  c.  I,  he  speaks  of 
the  fifth  Bishop  "in  succession  from  Peter  and  Paul.''''  St.  Anatolius, 
also,  A.D.  276,  calls  them  "  the  Successors  of  Peter  and  Paul"  {Canon. 
Paschal,  n.  10),  and  Epiphanius  says  expressly  that  "  Peter  and  Paul" 
were  the  first  Bishops  of  Rome  (Adv.  Hczr.  27).  Rome  was,  however, 
always  called  "the  Chair  of  Peter,"  never  the  Chair  of  Paul.  It  may 
be  added,  that  when  Eusebius  calls  Linus  "the  first  after  Peter"  he 
means  just  the  same  as  when  he  says  that  in  the  see  of  Alexandria 
Annianus  was  "the  first  after  Mark',"  which  he  explains  by 
saying  that  he  "succeeded  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  Mark  in  the 
administration"  of  that  see  (Hist.  Peel.  1.  ii.  c.  24). 
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("who  becomingly  exhorted  him,"  says  Eusebius,  "not  to 
cut  off  whole  Churches  of  God,  which  observed  the  tradition 
of  an  ancient  custom/'  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  24)  that  the  Pope  was 
deterred  from  carrying  out  so  severe  a  measure.  Be  it  re- 
marked, that  the  Pope's  authority  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  even  to  excommunicate  them, 
as  well  as  their  Bishops,  on  just  occasion,  was  not  called  in 
question  even  by  those  most  interested  in  denying  it;  and  it 
is  clear  that  his  threat,  in  the  present  instance,  was  not 
looked  upon  as  an  idle  waste  of  words,  or  an  insolent  assump- 
tion of  power;  but  that  every  effort  was  made,  by  argument, 
remonstrance,  and  entreaty,  to  avert  its  execution.  Now,  it 
can  need  no  words  to  prove  that  the  extraordinary  power 
and  authority,  which  the  Pope  then  claimed  and  exercised, 
could  have  been  based  on  nothing  else  than  the  fact  of  his 
succession  from  St.  Peter,  and  the  supremacy  by  Divine  right 
which  accrued  to  him  therefrom.  It  was  in  reference  to  this 
affair,  and  the  controversy  with  St.  Cyprian,  that  that  learned 
Protestant,  Dr.  Lardner,  said:  "There  were  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  disputes  between  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
and  other  Bishops  and  Churches  about  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter,  and  about  the  Baptism  of  heretics.  Yet  none  denied 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  have  what  they  called  the  Chair  of 
Peter"  (vide  supra,  p.  9).  Neander,  the  Protestant  Church 
historian,  also  says,  in  reference  to  these  disputes:  "Very 
early  indeed  do  we  observe  in  the  Roman  Bishops  traces  of 
the  assumption  that  to  them,  as  successors  of  St.  Peter,  be- 
longed a  paramount  authority  in  ecclesiastical  disputes;  that 
the  Cathedra  Petri,  as  the  source  of  Apostolic  tradition, 
must  take  precedence  of  all  other  Ecclesice  Apostolica"  &c. 
(Hist,  of  the  Church,  Bohn's  Edit.  vol.  i.  p.  298). 

XIII.  St.  Hegesippus,  ad.  160,  says:  "When  I  was  at 
Rome,  I  compiled  a  succession  (of  Bishops  in  that  See)  to 
the  time  of  Anicetus"  (Ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  iv.  c.  22). 
"  Hegesippus  means  that  the  list  of  Bishops  compiled  by  him 
at  Rome,  was  drawn  from  the  authentic  records  of  the  Church 
there"  (Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  and  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  876). 
The  original  work  of  Hegesippus  has  been  lost;  but  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  Bp.  of  Durham,  has  recently  shown  that  the  list  of 
early  Bishops  of  Rome  given  by  St.  Epiphanius,  in  the  4th 
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century,  was  derived  from  Hegesippus's  treatise,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  identical  catalogue  of  Bishops  which  that  Father 
compiled  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  (see  Appendix). 
We  have,  then,  Hegesippus,  as  well  as  Epiphanius, 
testifying  to  the  fact  that  "In  Rome  Peter  and  Paul  were 
the  first,  both  Apostles  and  Bishops;  then  Linus,  then 
Cletus,  then  Clement,"  etc.  And  again: — "The  succession 
of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  was  in  the  following  order:  Peter' 
and  Paul,  Linus,  Cletus,  Clement, .  .  Anicetus."  (Epiphan. 
in  Hcer.  27). 

Dr.  Lightfoot's  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  Chronicle 
and  History  of  Eusebius, — who  constantly  made  use  of 
Hegesippus's  writings,  and  who,  as  above  shown,  unhesi- 
tatingly declares  St.  Peter  to  have  been  the  first  Bp.  of  Rome ; 
St.  Paul  being  sometimes  reckoned  with  him, — as  in  Hist. 
Ecclcs.  1.  iv.  c.  1,  where  Pope  Alexander  is  named  as  "the 
fifth  in  succession  from  Peter  and  Paul." 

XIV.  St.  Ignatius,  the  2nd  Successor  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
See  of  Antioch,  in  the  Epistle  that  he  wrote  to  the  Roman 
Church,  whilst  being  conveyed  from  Antioch  to  Rome  for 
martyrdom,  calls  it  "the  Church  which  presides  in  the 
place  of  the  country  of  the  Romans,*  all-godly,  all-gracious, 

*  That  is,  as  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  observes  {Month,  March,  1886) 
"in  the  principal  city  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Romans ;  " — in 
other  words,  "  the  Church  which  presides  in  Rome  ;  "  and,  as  no  limits 
are  assigned,  the  rule  is  universal — it  is  the  ruling  Church.  "  We  have 
yet  further  witness,"  continues  Fr.  Smith,  "  that  this  is  the  real  sense. 
The  designation  '  presiding  over  love,' which  almost  immediately  follows, 
refers  back  to  our  clause.  It  is  the  Church  '  which  presides  in  love  as  it 
presides  in  rank.'  But  such  a  juxtaposition  implies  that  in  both  terms 
of  the  comparison  there  is  the  same  extension.  It  is  the  equal  extension 
of  the  presidency  of  love  with  the  presidency  of  rank  or  jurisdiction 
which  is  asserted.  Now  by  the  presidency  in  love  is  undoubtedly 
meant  the  great  charity  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  show,  the 
generous  assistance  they  were  wont  to  send,  to  the  suffering  Christians 
in  every  land  (see  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  iv.  23).  .  .  .  The  territory  over 
which  their  charity  reigned  was  the  wide  world.  Such  therefore  is  the 
asserted  extension  of  their  superiority  of  jurisdiction  or  rank.  There  is 
yet  another  passage  towards  the  end  of  the  letter  which  points  the 
same  way.  In  chap.  9,  he  says  to  the  Roman  Church  : — '  Remember 
in  your  prayers  the  Church  in  Syria,  seeing  that  in  my  stead  it  (now) 
has  God  alone  for  its  Bishop :  only  Jesus  Christ  and  your  love  will  be 
its  Bishop.'     Thus  beyond  the  invisible  rule  of  our  Lord,   only   the 
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all-blessed,  all-prospering,  all-hallowed  and  presiding  over 
love,"  or,  "in  the  covenant  of  love,"  or,  "over  the 

CHURCH"* — TrpOKaO-qixevrj  tt}s  d-yowrr/s. — Epist.  ad  Rom. 
Superscript?). 

The  word  "  presides,"  which  is  here  twice  used  by  St. 
Ignatius,  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  inasmuch  as,  in  all  his 
Epistles  to  other  Churches,  the  Saint  does  not  speak  of 
them  as  "presiding,"  but  simply  as  "being"  in  such  and  such 
a  place, — e.g.,  "Ignatius,  ...  to  the  Church  which  is  in 
Ephesus;"  "to  the  Church  which  is  in  Magnesia;"  etc.  It 
is  evident  that  the  "presidency"  which  St.  Ignatius  assigns 
to  the  Roman  Church  could  have  been  based  on  nothing 
else  than  the  fact  of  its  Bishop  being  the  Successor  of  St. 
Peter — Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  head  of  the  whole  Church ; 
and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  two  other  expressions 
used  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  letter: — (i),  "I  do  not  issue 
commands  to  you  (Romans)  like  Peter  and  Paul;"  (2) 
"  You  have  taught  others.  I  would,  therefore,  that  those 
things  may  be  firmly  established,  which,  teaching,  you 
have  commanded"  (Epist.  ad.  Rom.  n.  3,  4). 

The  former  of  these  passages  clearly  attests  the  fact  that 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  "had  been  at  Rome,  and  h ad  given 


love  of  the  Roman  Church  is  left  on  earth  to  exercise  episcopal  care 
over  the  Church  at  Antioch  now  reft  of  its  own  pastor.  .  .  It  is 
sometimes  assumed  as  decisively  showing  that  St.  Ignatius  had  no  idea 
of  the  Roman  Primacy,  that  the  subject  to  which  all  these  distinctions 
are  ascribed  is  the  Church,  and  not  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  But  although 
the  authority  belongs  formally  (formaliter)  to  the  Bishop,  it  resides 
radically  in  his  Church.  The  Bishop  is  endowed  with  such  authority, 
because  he  is  Bishop  of  such  a  Church.  Hence,  especially  in  the  re- 
lation of  a  Bishop  of  a  primitive  see  with  the  extern  Churches  which 
fall  under  his  jurisdiction,  it  comes  quite  natural  to  attribute,  by  meto- 
nymy, the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction  to  the  Church  rather  than  to 
the  person  of  the  Bishop"  {Month,  pp.  335,  6). 

*  This  rendering  of  the  Greek  phrase  is  preferred  by  many  scholars 
to  the  one  given  by  Professor  .Smith  in  the  previous  note.  See 
Livius's  St.  Peter  Bishop  of  Rome,  pp.  493-506  ;  and  Dublin  Review, 
April,  1887,  pp.  392-3.  Wocher,  Alzog,  Hergenrother,  and  others 
translate  '.—"presiding  in  the  Covenant  of  Love."  Had  St.  Ignatius 
referred  merely  to  the  Roman  Church's  pre-eminence  in  charity 
(almsgiving,  etc.),  the  Greek  would  have  been  (V  aydirr]  not 
Ttj<s   dyix7n^. 
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commandments  {Surd^avro)  to  the  Roman  Church"  (Lightfoot, 
Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius*  vol.  ii.  p.  209,  note);  whilst  the 
second  as  evidently  refers  to  the  continuance  of  a  Supreme 
Teaching  Authority  in  that  See,  derived  from  the  fact  of  the 
Apostolic  Succession  of  its  Bishop.  See  the  words  of  St. 
Clement  quoted  below,  and  compare  those  of  the  Council 
of  Aries  (given  in  p.  12)  regarding  Rome — "the  place  in 
which  the  Apostles  (Peter  and  Paul)  continually  sit  in  judg- 
ment; "  also  those  addressed  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  St.  Peter  "even  until  now,  and  always, 
lives  and  exercises  judgment  in  his  Successors"  (See  above, 
p.  11). 

XV.  Passing  over  what  Dr.  Littledale  admits  to  be  the 
positive  declaration  of  the  "Clementine  Homily" — which, 
though  not  written  by  St.  Clement,  is  of  very  high  antiquity, 
and  in  the  matter  in  question  sufficiently  harmonises  with 
the  evidence  above  givenf — it  will  be  enough,  in  conclusion, 
to  adduce  the  following  passage  from  the  undoubtedly 
genuine  Epistle  which  that  Pope  wrote,  a.d.  96,  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  the  schism  that  had  broken  out  in 
the  Church  of  Corinth,  and  which  in  the  second  century 
was  commonly  read  in  the  churches  with  the  Canon- 
ical Scriptures.  In  this  letter — the  whole  tenour  of 
which  implies  an  authority  and  right  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  a  foreign  Church  that  could  only  have 
come  to  him  as  inheritor  of  St.  Peter's  supreme  pastoral 
authority — St.  Clement  says: — "  If any  disobey  the  words 
spoken  by  God  through  us,  let  them  know  that  they  will  en- 
tangle themselves  in  transgression  and  no  small  danger,  but 

*  "The  back-ground  of  this  language,  is  the  recognition  of  the  visit, 
of  St.  Peter,  as  well  as  St.  Paul  to  Rome,  which  is  persistently  main- 
tained in  early  tradition."     lb.  vol.  I.  p.  357). 

t  Whether  St.  Peter  actually  used  the  words  which  the  Homily 
puts  in  his  mouth  ;  and  whether,  if  he  did  so,  St.  Clement,  as  Epipha- 
nius  says,  afterwards  resigned  the  Episcopate  in  favour  of  Linus  and 
Cletus,  resuming  it  again  alter  the  death  of  the  latter,  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance.  What  is  certain  is,  that  this  early  writer  could  not 
have  represented  St.  Peter  as  assigning  his  "Chair  of  Teaching"  in 
Rome  to  St.  Clement,  unless  he  had  first  occupied  it  himself,  and  un- 
less the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  had  been  notorious  at  the  time  that 
the  Homily  was  written. 
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we  shall  be  clear  from  this  sin.  .  .  You  will  cause  us  joy  and 
exultation  if,  obeying  the  things  written  by  us  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  you  cut  out  the  lawless  passion' of  your  jealousy,  ac- 
cording to  the  intercession  we  have  made  for  peace  and 
concord  in  this  letter.  But  we  have  sent  faithful  and  discreet 
men  .  .  who  shall  be  witnesses  between  us  and  you,"  &c. 
(Epist.  i  ad  Cor. ;  Pair.  Apost.  ed.  Funk). 

Referring  to  these  passages,  Dr.  Salmon,  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  says: — "Very 
noticeable  in  the  new  part  of  the  letter  is  the  tone  of  authority 
used  by  the  Roman  Church  in  making  an  unsolicited  inter- 
ference with  the  affairs  of  another  Church'"  {Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  &c,  vol.  i.  p.  558).  M.  Renan  has  also  remarked  that 
"The  high  rank  which  Clement  held  in  the  purely  spiritual 
hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  his  times,  and  the  unequalled 
credit  which  he  enjoyed,  are  beyond  doubt.  His  approval 
was  a  law  in  itself.  All  parties  claimed  his  leadership,  and 
desired  to  shelter  themselves  beneath  his  authority.  .  .  Suc- 
ceeding ages  looked  upon  his  venerable  face  as  that  of  a 
mild  and  grave  legislator,  a  perpetual  homily  of  submission 
and  respect.  Already  the  idea  of  a  certain  primacy  be- 
longing to  his  Church  was  beginning  to  make  its  way  to  the 
light.  The  right  of  warning  other  Churches  and  of  com- 
posing their  differences  was  conceded  to  it.  Similar  privi- 
leges— so  at  least  it  was  believed — had  been  accorded  to 
Peter  by  the  other  Apostles  (St.  Luke  xxii.  32).  Thus  a 
bond  which  gradually  grew  closer  was  established  between 
Peter  and  Rome.  .  .  The  Roman  Church  was  henceforth 
the  Church  of  order,  of  rule,  and  of  subordination.  Its  fun- 
damental principle  was,  that  humility  and  submission  were 
of  far  more  account  than  the  sublimest  gifts.  Its  letter  to 
the  Corinthians  is  the  first  manifesto  of  the  principle  of 
authority  made  within  the  Christian  Church"  (Hibbert  Lec- 
tures, pp.  124-127). 

That  St.  Clement  does  not  write  in  his  own  name,  or 
expressly  assert  his  own  supreme  authority,  is  an  objection 
that  has  often  been  alleged  by  Protestant  writers;  but  his 
silence  regarding  Papal  prerogatives  may  be  easily  explained 
on  the  same  ground  as  that  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who, 
when  on  his  way  to  martyrdom  at  Rome,  writes  to  "the 
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Church  which  there  presides,"  without  making  any  direct 
mention  of  its  Bishop.  In  those  days  of  persecution,  pru- 
dential reasons  must  naturally  have  hindered  any  mention 
of  the  Supreme  Pastor  in  writings  which  might  easily  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  heathen  authorities,  and  which,  had 
they  called  the  attention  of  the  latter  to  the  Pope's  name 
and  office,  could  hardly  fail  to  cause  his  immediate  arrest 
and  martyrdom. 

Writing  a  century  and  a  half  later,  St.  Cyprian  states 
that  the  heathen  Emperor  Decius  so  dreaded  the  Papal 
name  and  authority  that  "he  would  much  more  patiently  and 
tolerantly  learn  that  a  new  pretender  to  the  Empire  had  arisen 
against  him,  than  that  a  new  Bishop  7vas  appointed  in  Rome" 
(Episl.  lii.).  As  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  all  the  early  Popes 
were  martyred;  and  doubtless  their  pontificates  would  have 
been  of  even  shorter  duration  than  they  actually  were,*  had 
they  not  maintained  some  prudential  reserve  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  their  official  acts,  at  least  in  such  documents 
as  would  be  certain  to  be  used  against  them  by  their  per- 
secutors. 

Objections  Answered. 

Obj.  I.— The  silence  of  St.  Luke  in  the  "Acts,"  and  of  St. 
Faul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  in  his  other  Epistles 
written  from  Rome,  regarding  St.  Peters  work  and  Episcopacy 
in  that  city. 

Ans. — The  simple  reply  to  this  objection  is,  that  after 
St.  Peter's  release  from  prison  {Acts  xii.  17),  the  most  ordi- 
nary prudential  considerations  must  have  hindered  the  early 
Christians  from  allowing  his  movements  and  official  acts,  as 

*  The  Protestant  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  says: — "In  all  those  ac- 
cursed machinations,  which  the  device  and  artifice  of  Hell  hath  invented 
for  the  supplanting  of  the  Church,  '  inimicus  homo, '  that  old  supersemina- 
tor  of  heresies  and  crude  mischiefs  hath  endeavoured  to  be  curiously  com- 
pendious, and,  with  Tarquin's  device, '  putare  summa  papaverum. '  And, 
therefore,  in  the  three  ages  of  martyrs,  it  was  a  ruled  case  in  that  Bur- 
gundian  forge,  '  that  he  who  was  first  in  dignity  should  be  first  led  to 
martyrdom.'  The  priests,  but  especially  the  Bishop,  must  pay  for 
all.  .  .  .  Insomuch  that  in  Rome  from  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  to  Sylves- 
ter, thirty-three  Bishops  of  Rome,  in  immediate  succession,  suffered  an 
honourable  and  glorious  martyrdom  " — (On  Episcopacy,  Chap.  I.). 
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Head  of  the  whole  Church,  to  be  made  known  to  the 
heathen  authorities.  Our  Lord  Himself  frequently  "hid 
Himself"  (see  St.  John  iv.  i;  vii.  i;  viii.  59;  x.  39;  xi. 
54,  &c),  and  commanded  the  Apostles  "when  persecuted 
in  one  city  to  flee  to  another."  "The  disciple,"  he  added, 
"is  not  above  his  Master,  nor  the  servant  above  his  Lord. 
It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  to  be  as  his  Master,  and  the 
servant  as  his  Lord"  (St.  Matt.  x.  24). 

There  was  every  reason,  therefore,  why  St.  Luke  and  St. 
Paul  should  avoid  saying  anything  about  the  establishment 
of  the  "Chair  of  St.  Peter,"  &c,  in  documents  that  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  in  Rome.  Had  it  been 
thus  openly  announced  to  the  latter  that  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
had  taken  up  his  abode,  or  was  founding  his  See,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Roman  Empire  (which  Empire,  according  to 
ancient  prophecy,  was  to  fall  before  "the  Stone  cut  out 
without  hands" — the  Kingdom  of  the  Messias — Dan.  ii  35, 
44;  comp.  John  xii.  31,  32;  Rom.  xvi.  20),  can  any  one 
doubt  that  the  arrest  and  execution  of  St.  Peter  would  have 
been  the  certain  and  speedy  result? 

As  regards  St.  Luke,  moreover,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  stated  by  the  author  of  the  Canon  Mura- 
torianus  (a.d.  160),  viz.,  that  the  different  events  related  by 
him  in  the  Acts,  "took  place  when  he  was  himself  present ;* 
and  he  shows  this  clearly  (viz.,  that  he  undertook  to  narrate 
only  what  fell  under  his  own  notice)  by  the  omission  of  the 
passion  of  Peter,  and  also  of  the  journey  of  Paul,  when  he 
went  from  the  City  (Rome)  to  Spain"  (Canon  Mur.  n.  2). 

If  it  were  necessary  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been 
said  above,  regarding  St.  Paul's  silence  about  St.  Peter  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  we  might  point  to  the  fact  that, 
when  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Hebrews  (at  Jerusalem), 
the  Ephesians,  and  other  Churches,  St.  Paul  neither  salutes 
nor  makes  any  special  mention  of  their  Bishops.  We  might 
further  remark,  1st,  that  St.  Peter  was  probably  absent  from 
Rome  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote;  and  2ndly,  that, 
even  if  he  was  then  resident  there,  a  private  letter,  sent  to 

*  This  is  unquestionably  true  of  the  last  chapters  of  the  Acts.  From 
ch.  xx.  5,  to  the  end,  St.  Luke  invariably  uses  the  pronoun  "we." 
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him  by  the  messenger  Phoebe  {Rom.  xvi.  1),  would  have 
rendered  it  superfluous  to  salute  him  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Roman  Church. 

Obj.  II. — The  ignorance  of  the  jfev's  in  Rome  regarding 
the  Christian  religion,  consequently  regarding  St.  Peter's 
Episcopacy  in  that  city  (Acts  xxviii.  22). 

Ans. — In  reply  to  this  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  the 
affected  ignorance  of  the  Jews  on  this  subject  is  proved  to 
be  utterly  insincere  by  what  St.  Paul  had  long  before  written 
regarding  the  renowned  faith  and  devotion  of  the  Roman 
Christians  {Rom.  i.  8;  xv.  14;  xvi  19).  The  Speakers 
Commentary  remarks :  "  These  Jews  probably  felt,  or  affect- 
ed, indifference  to  everything  connected  with  Christians,  and 
were  disinclined  to  make  mention  of  any  residents  in  Rome, 
of  whom  they  could  not  have  spoken  with  goodwill.  Under 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  they  may  have  been  loath  to 
commit  themselves,  insecure  as  they  must  have  felt,  more 
or  less,  after  the  edict  of  Claudius"  [which  decreed  their 
banishment],  "and  their  stealthy  return  after  Nero's  acces- 
sion. If  they  were  aware  of  the  attempt  made  to  assassinate 
the  Apostle,  they  might,  seeing  the  high  favour  with  the 
military  authorities  which  he  enjoyed,  have  apprehended 
that  their  countrymen  had  gone  too  far  in  provoking  the 
Romans." 

Obj.  III. — St.  Raul,  writing  from  Rome,  says:  "At  my 
first  defence  no  one  stood  by  ?ne,  but  all  forsook  me"  (2  Tim. 
iv.  16) :  therefore  St.  Peter  could  not  have  been  in  Rome. 

Ans. — First,  Dr.  Wordsworth  says  that  St.  Paul's  words 
do  not  refer  to  his  trial  in  Rome,  but  to  "his  public  defence 
in  Asia"  (Greek  Test.  ii.  480).  Secondly,  supposing  St. 
Paul  to  have  referred  to  Rome,  we  may  answer  with  Dr. 
Lardner,  that,  "If  Peter  had  been  then  in  Rome,  he  could 
not  have  afforded  any  assistance  to  his  brother  Apostle,  nor 
would  Paul  have  expected  it  of  him.  For  Peter  himself  was 
an  obnoxious  person.  Paul  refers  only  to  such  as  by  their 
station  were  likely  to  be  of  some  use  to  him,  if  they  had 
appeared  with  him,  and  had  exerted  themselves  in  his 
behalf." 
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Obj.  IV. — St.  Peter's  presence  in  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  &>c, 
after  the  date  assigned  to  his  visit  to  Rome. 

Ans. — This  objection  hardly  deserves  notice ;  since  no  one 
supposes  that  St.  Peter  remained  constantly  at  Rome  from 
the  time  that  he  first  went  there,  viz.,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Claudius.*  Dr.  Maguire  (St.  Peter 
non-Roman,  p.  21)  and  other  Protestant  writers  need  not 
have  troubled  themselves,  therefore,  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  St.  Peter's  "official  residence  of  twenty-five  years"  in 
Rome.  They  might  as  well  argue  that  Dr.  Benson  cannot 
be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  because  he  usually  resides  in 
London. 

Obj.  V. — There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  early  writers 
regarding  the  first  three  Bishops  of  Rome  after  St.  Peter. 

Ans. — But  these  "discrepancies"  are  very  easily  explain- 
ed and  reconciled ;  and  the  difficulties  they  present  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  those  that  Protestant  commentators 
have  to  face  in  regard  to  several  passages  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  e.g.,  in  the  genealogies  of  our  Lord  as 
given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke — the  first  of  whom 
reckons  the  number  of  generations  from  Abraham  to  Christ  as 
forty-two  only,  whilst  St.  Luke  declares  them  to  he  fifty-six. 
Dean  Alford  asserts  that  "solution  (of  these  and  other 
difficulties  in  the  two  genealogies)  is  impossible  without  further 
knowledge  than  we  possess  /"  but  this  certainly  cannot  be  said 
of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  lists  of  the  early 
Popes. 

For  if,  as  is  stated  by  several  early  writers,  and  as  the 
best  modern  historians  consider  most  probable,  St.  Paul,  on 
his  arrival  in  Rome,  undertook  a  part  of  St.  Peter's  local 
administration — exercising  an  episcopal  office  in  regard  to 
the  Gentile  Christians,  whilst  St.  Peter  retained  the  special 
charge  of  the  converts  from  Judaism ;  and  if,  as  is  also 
stated  by  early  writers,  both  Apostles  had  their  Episcopal 
Coadjutors,  Clement,  Linus,  and  Cletus,  nearly  all  the  "dis- 
crepancies "  that  have  been  alleged  vanish  at  once.     "  It 

*  See  Dollinger's  First  Age  of  the  Chunk,  2nd  Ed.  p.  97,  note,  and, 
for  a  full  answer  to  any  chronological  difficulties  that  Proiestant  writers 
have  suggested,  Fr.  Livius's  admirable  and  exhaustive  work,  St.  Peter 
Bishop  of  Rome,  pp.  39-81. 
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may  be  true,"  says  a  Protestant  writer  of  the  day,  "that  for 
a  short  time  there  were  two  sections — a  Jewish  and  a  Gen- 
tile—in the  Church  of  Rome,  and  even  that  each  section 
had  its  own  Bishop,  the  possible  successors  respectively  of 
the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision  and  of  the  Uncircumcision.* 
But  if  so,  these  two  sections  were,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  united  under  the  gentle  and  orthodox  Clement " 
(Farrar's  Life  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  678). 

The  order  of  the  first  three  Successors  of  St.  Peter,  given 
by  Hegesippus  and  Irenaeus  (who  were  followed  by  Eusebius 
and  Epiphanius,)  viz.,  Linus,  Cletus,]  Clement,  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  correct  one ;  and  it  coincides  with 
that  given  in  the  very  ancient  Canon  of  the  Roman  Mass — 
"  Lini,  Cleti,  Clementis,"  which  expresses  the  earliest 
traditions  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  words  of  Tertullian : 
"  Romanorum  Ecclesia  Cle?nentem  a  Petro  ordinatum  refert" 
do  not  imply  that  he  regarded  Clement  as  first  in  the 
succession,  seeing  that  it  was  not  his  object  to  give  the 
Episcopal  succession  in  the  Roman  Church,  but  to  show  the 
Apostolicity  of  her  doctrine ;  and  it  suited  his  purpose  to 
name  Clement,  as  being  the  most  renowned,  and  the  nearest 
to  his  own  time,  of  those  Bishops  of  Rome  who  had  actually 
been  "ordained  by  Peter." 

*  Dr.  Lightfoot  also  allows  that  this  "may  explain  the  discrepancies 
in  the  lists  of  the  early  Bishops,  which  perhaps  point  to  a  double  succes- 
sion "  (On  the  Epist.  to  the  Galat.  8th  ed.  p.  337.) 

t  Cletus  and  Anacletus  were  doubtless  one  and  the  same  person. 


APPENDIX. 

PorE  St.  Clement,  a.d.  96. 

From  St.  Clement's  alleged  "silence,"  in  his  1st  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, regarding  the  work  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome, 
some  Protestant  writers  have  drawn  a  negative  argument  against  that 
Apostle's  Roman  Episcopacy.  On  the  other  hand,  many  eminent  non- 
Catholic  writers  have  seen  a  plain  reference  in  that  Epistle  to  St.  Peter's 
martyrdom  in  Rome  ; — though,  on  account  of  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  facts  regarding  it  that  the  Corinthian  Christians  must  already 
have  possessed,  St.  Clement  did  not  deem  it  neccessary  to  enter  into 
particular  details.     In  c.  vi.  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

"But  not  to  insist  any  longer  upon  examples  of  former  times,  let  us  come  to 
those  worthies  that  are  nearest  to  us,  and  take  the  brave  examples  of  our  own  age. 
Through  zeal  and  envy  they  who  were  the  most  righteous  pillars  of  the  Church 
have  been  persecuted  even  to  a  cruel  death.  Let  us  set  before  our  eyes  the  excel- 
lent Apostles.  Peter,  through  unrighteous  zeal,  underwent  not  one  or  two,  but 
many  labours,  till  at  last  being  martyred  he  went  to  the  place  of  glory  that  was 
due  to  him.  Through  zeal,  Paul  obtained  the  reward  of  patience.  Seven  times 
he  was  in  bonds,  he  was  scourged,  he  was  stoned.  He  preached  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West.  And  having  taught  the  whole  world  righteousness,  and  coming 
to  the  borders  of  the  West,  and  suffering  martyrdom  under  the  Governors,  so  he 
departed  out  of  this  world,  and  went  to  the  most  holy  place,  being  a  most  eminent 
pattern  of  patience.  To  these  men,  who  lived  a  divine  life,  was  joined  a  great  mul- 
titude of  choice  ones,  who  having  undergone  through  envy  many  reproaches  and 
torments,  became  an  excellent  example  amongst  us." 

"From  these  passages,"  says  Dr.  N.  Lardner,  "I  think  it  may 
justly  be  concluded,  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  martyrs  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Nero's  persecution.  For  they  suffered  among  the  Romans,  where 
Clement  was  Bishop,  and  in  whose  name  he  was  writing  to  the  Corin- 
thians. They  were  Martyrs,  when  many  others  were  an  example,  or 
pattern,  of  a  like  patience  among  them.  'To  these  Apostles,''  says 
Clement,  fwas  joined  a  great  multitude  of  choice  ones,'  that  is, 
Christians.  This  is  a  manifest  description  of  Nero's  persecution  at 
Rome,  when  a  multitude  of  Christians  there  were  put  to  death  under 
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grievous  reproaches,  and  exquisite  torments,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Tacitus.  These  were  joined  to  the  excellent  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul, 
before  mentioned.  Therefore  Peter  and  Paul  had  suffered  at  that 
place,  and  at  that  time  ;  and,  as  it  seems,  according  to  this  account,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  persecution.  ...  It  should  be  considered  that 
Clement  is  not  an  historian.  He  is  writing  an  epistle,  containing 
divers  exhortations.  It  was  not  needful  for  him  to  be  more  particular. 
He  does  not  name  the  city,  in  which  either  Peter  or  Paul  died,  nor  the 
death  which  they  underwent.  But  he  intimates  that  they  suffered  a 
cruel  death,  together  with  many  choice  ones,  among  them — which  must 
mean  Rome.  And  he  plainly  represents  these  Apostles  as  Martyrs, 
who  had  suffered  through  envie  and  unrighteous  zeal.  The  place  and 
the  manner  of  their  death  were  well  known  to  the  Christians  at 
Corinth,  to  whom  Clement  was  writing.  .  .  .  When  we  speak  or  write 
of  things  well  known  (as  these  things  were  at  that  time)  there  is  no 
need  to  be  very  particular.  It  was  sufficient  if  Clement  mentioned 
such  things  as  would  render  his  exhortations  effectual." — Hist,  of  the 
Apost.  and  Evang:,*  ch.  xviii. 

"THE    EARLIEST   PAPAL    CATALOGUE." 

Under  the  above  heading,  a  long  and  interesting  letter,  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  Protestant  Bp.  of  Durham,  appeared  in  The  Academy  of 
May  21st,  1887;  in  which  that  learned  writer  maintains  that  the  list 
of  early  Bishops  of  Rome,  given  by  St.  Epiphanius  in  the  4th 
century,  was  in  fact  derived  from  the  long  lost  "Memoirs"  or  "Com- 
mentaries "  of  Hegesippus  : — that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  identical  list  which 
St.  Hegesippus,  in  a  passage  preserved  by  Eusebius,  declares  that  he 
himself  had  drawn  up  in  Rome,  during  the  Pontificate  of  St.  Anicetus. 
The  list  agrees  completely  with  that  given  by  St.  Irenauis  and  Euse- 
bius, except  as  regards  the  name  of  Linus's  successor,  which  in 
Hegesippus's  list  appears  as  Cletus ; — in  Irenreus  and  Eusebius  as 
Anencletus. 

*  This  work,  republished  in  vol.  ii.  of  Bp.  Watson's  Theol.  Tracts  (1791), 
originally  formed  the  Supplement  to  Dr.  Lardner's  celebrated  and  invaluable 
treatise  on  The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  published  in  1756-7. 
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Pope  St.  Victor,  a.d.  195. 

"We  have  great  concern  for  the  whole  brotherhood  (ob  universam 
fraternitatem),  Christians,  particularly,  etc.  .  .  .  Since,  then,  the 
divine  and  paternal  benevolence  hath  bestowed  upon  us  the  LEADER- 
SHIP OF  THE  Apostolate  (Apostolatus  ducatum),  and  in  heavenly 
condescension  hath  ordained  for  us  the  Vicariate  Chair  ok  the 
Lord  (vicariam  Domini  sedem),  and  we  carry  in  virtue  of  our  prede- 
cessor (superiore  nostro  portamus)  the  origin  of  the  authentic 
Apostolate  (originem  authentici  Apostolatus)  upon  which  Christ 
hath  founded  His  Church;  having  received  too  the  power 
OF  loosing  and  of  binding,  with  the  office  of  remitting 
sins,  we  are  by  the  doctrine  of  salvation  admonished,"  etc.  (  Tract,  de 
Aleatoribus  in  init.). 

The  well-known  Lutheran  patrologist,  Dr.  Harnack,  Professor  of 
Marburg,  considers  this  tract  Dc  Aleatoribus, — formerly  published  with 
the  works  of  St.  Cyprian, — to  be  a  Pastoral  Instruction  of  a  second- 
century  Pope,— in  all  probability  Pope  St.  Victor.  If  this  be  so, 
the  tract  is  the  earliest  literary  product  of  a  Latin  Pope,  and  contains 
the  first  application  of  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19,  John  xxi.  13-15,  to  the  sup- 
port of  Papal  authority  that  has  reached  us.  For  a  full  discussion  of 
the  authorship  and  date  of  this  tract,  see  Fr.  Ryder's  article  in  Dublin 
Reviav,  July,  1889. 


PLAIN    TRUTHS    IN    ANSWER    TO 
TRANSPARENT  FALSEHOODS. 


THE  Church  of  England  was  never  anything  else 
but  Roman  Catholic  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
The  British  Church  was  represented  by  three  of  its 
Bishops,  at  the  great  Council  held  at  Aries  in  a.d.  314, 
at  which  they  submitted  all  their  decrees  to  Pope 
Silvester  and  begged  him  to  send  letters  to  all  bishops 
according  to  custom  so  that  all  should  keep  Easter  on 
one  and  the  same  day. 

The  British  Church  was  also  represented,  as  we 
learn  from  St.  Athanasius,  at  the  Council  of  Sardica,  in 
a.d.  347.  At  this  Council,  which  St.  Athanasius  calls 
"  a  great  Council,"  it  was  decreed  that  any  bishop  who 
was  accused  of  a  crime  had  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Pope,  whose  place  it  was  to  appoint  judges  to  try  the 
case.  The  Council  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope  in 
which  we  find  the  following  passage:  "  It  will  seem  to 
be  best  and  by  far  the  most  fitting,  if  the  priests  of  the 
Lord  from  each  province  refer  to  the  Head— that  is,  to 
the  See  of  the  Apostle  Peter."  This  proves  that  the 
bishops,  of  the  Council,  and  among  them  the  British 
bishops,  held  the  See  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  that  is,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  to  be  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

The  Venerable  Bede  says  {Hist.  bk.  i.  ch.  4) :  "  Whilst 
Eleutherius,  a  holy  man,  presided  over  the  Roman 
Church,  Lucius,  king  of  the  Britons,  sent  a  letter  to  him, 
entreating,  that  by  his  command  he  might  be  made  a 
Christian.  He  soon  obtained  his  pious  request,  and  the 
Britons  preserved  the  faith  which  they  had  received, 
uncorrupted  and  entire,  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  until 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian."  The  same  writer 
says  (B.  i.  ch.  13):  "In  the  eighth  year  of  his  (the 
Emperor   Theodosius')   reign,    Palladius    was   sent    by 
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Celestinus,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  to  the  Scots"  (of  North- 
umberland and  the  neighbouring  counties)  "that 
believed  in  Christ,  to  be  their  bishop."  This  happened 
about  a.d.  430. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  wrote  to  St.  Augustine;  "But 
as  for  all  the  bishops  of  Britain,  we  commit  them  to  your 
care,  that  the  unlearned  may  be  taught,  the  weak 
strengthened  by  persuasion,  and  the  perverse  corrected 
by  authority."  (Bede,  i.  27.) 

Note,  that  as  the  British  would  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  English,  and  would  not  even  preach  to  them, 
the  English  Church  cannot  claim  to  derive  anything 
whatever,  not  even  their  faith,  through  the  British 
Church. 

If  nothing  else  remained,  the  History  of  Bede,  the 
Father  of  English  History,  would  suffice  to  show  how 
entirely  Britain  as  well  as  the  English  nation  owes  its 
Christianity  to  Rome  and  the  Popes.  Every  single 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  received  the  "  Pallium  "  from 
the  Pope,  and  not  one  from  Augustine  to  Cardinal  Pole 
ventured  to  exercise  his  authority  as  Primate  until  this 
symbol  of  authority  had  been  sent  him  from  Rome. 

It  is  to  the  Popes  that  we  owe  the  two  archbishoprics 
of  Canterbury  and  York.  Pope  Gregory  directed  St. 
Augustine  to  make  Canterbury  his  see,  and  placed  all 
the  bishops  under  him ;  but  when  there  were  sufficient 
converts  he  was  to  make  York  an  archbishopric. 

In  a.d.  680,  Pope  Agatho  decreed  that  there  should 
be  twelve  English  bishops  with  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  their  head.  In  a.d.  735,  Pope  Gregory 
III.  placed  all  the  sees  north  of  the  Humber  under  the 
archbishops  of  York.  Pope  Adrian,  a.d.  787,  made 
Lichfield  into  an  archbishopric ;  but  a  few  years  later 
Pope  Leo  III.  placed  it  again  under  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
In  a.d.  1072,  a  contest  arose  whether  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  of  York,  was  Primate  of  England.  By 
command  of  the  Pope,  Alexander  II.,  a  synod  was  held 
at  Winton,  and  the  question  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Canterbury,  through  "the  letters  and  grants  of  your 
(the  Pope's)  predecessors." 

In  625,  "The  nation  of  the  Northumbrians  that  live 
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on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Humber,  with  their  king 
Edwin,  received  the  Faith  through  the  preaching  of 
Paulinus,  one  of  St.  Augustine's  companions"  (Bede,  ii. 
9) :  Paulinus  received  the  Pallium  from  Pope  Honorius 
in  634.  The  same  Pope  sent  Birinus,  in  635,  to  convert 
the  West  Saxons,  about  the  same  time  that  Aidan,  the 
Irish  monk  of  Iona,  was  bringing  the  Picts  of  the  north 
to  the  Faith.  Aidan's  work  was  carried  on  by  Finan, 
an  Irish  monk,*  whose  Cathedral  Church  of  Lindisfarne 
was  afterwards  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  the  Apostle  by 
Theodore,  the  Greek  monk  who  was  sent  by  Pope 
Vitalian  to  be  "Archbishop  of  the  English  Churches." 
He  was  consecrated  by  the  Pope  in  668.  Theodore 
visited  "all  the  island,  wherever  the  tribes  of  the  Angles 
inhabited."  He  also  deposed  St.  Wilfrid  of  York  from 
his  see  j  but  St.  Wilfrid  appealed  to  Pope  Agatho,  and 
was  restored  by  his  order. 

Theodore  was  the  first  archbishop  whom  all  the 
English  Church  obeyed.  At  a  Synod  held  by  him  in 
680  was  present  a  certain  Abbot  John,  who  was  to  teach 
the  English  monks  "the  method  of  singing  throughout 
the  year,  as  it  was  practised  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  .  .  . 
committing  to  writing  all  that  was  requisite  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  year  for  the  celebration  of 
festivals"  (Bede,  iv.  18).  In  688,  Cead walla  king  of 
the  West-Saxons  resigned  his  throne,  in  order  to  go  to 
Rome  and  be  baptized  by  Pope  Sergius,  and  his  successor 
the  celebrated  king  Ina,  followed  his  example  in  726, 
and  was  in  Rome  when  St.  Boniface   the   Apostle   of 

*  St.  Aidan  and  St.  Finan  duly  acknowledged  the  Pope  as  Head 
of  the  Church.  The  religious  system  of  the  monks  of  Iona  was 
derived  from  St.  Patrick,  who  himself  received  his  mission  from 
Pope  Celestine,  and  directed  his  converts  :  "  As  you  are  children  of 
Christ,  so  be  also  children  of  Rome  ;  "  and  one  of"  the  Canons  of  St. 
Patrick  decrees  that  questions  of  difficulty  "should  be  sent  to  the 
Chair  of  the  Apostle  Peter."  Moreover,  in  the  dispute  which  took 
place  between  St.  Wilfrid  and  King  Oswi  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Colman,  the  successor  of  Aidan  and  Finan,  on  the  other,  the 
question  was  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  well-known  words  :  Thou 
art  Peter,  &c  It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  Scots  and  Irish  did  not 
question  that  St.  Peter,  and  each  of  his  successors,  was  Head  of 
the  Church. 
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Germany  came  to  report  to  Pope  Gregory  II.  his  spirit- 
ual harvest  as  representative  of  the  Holy  See  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  constant  intercommunication 
between  England  and  Rome  during  the  200  years  after 
St.  Augustine's  death,  (there  was  in  Rome  a  hospice  on 
purpose  to  receive  English  pilgrims  and  supported  by 
English  pilgrimage  to  Rome)  completely  disposes  of  the 
impudent  falsehood  "that  there  was  little  remaining  to 
show  that  a  Roman  Christian  had  ever  visited  or  taught 
in  England."  The  truth  is,  that  the  jealousy  of,  and 
rebellion  against  the  Pope  was  entirely  of  later  date, 
and  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  early 
English  Church. 

»  The  Roman  Catholics  of  to-day  are"  therefore,  "  the 
descendants  and  successors  of  those  who  did  not  accept 
the  changes  made  at  the  Reformation : "  although  this 
has  been  unscrupulously  denied  by  those  whose  claim  to 
their  present  position  depends  on  this  denial.  "  For  we 
are  the  children  of  Saints,  and  we  look  for  that  life 
which  God  will  give  to  those  who  never  change  their 
faith  from  Him." 
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WAS    THE  BRITISH  CHURCH* 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC? 

TO  answer  this  question  we  may  ask  two  others  : 
i.  Did  the  British  Church  hold  the  faith  and 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  2.  Was  it  independent 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome?  or  did  it  allow  a  superior 
authority  in  the  Pope  ? 

I.  The  faith  and  teaching  of  the  British  Church  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  St.  Jerome  says 
in  one  of  his  letters  :|  "  The  Church  of  the  city  of  Rome 
is  not  different  from  that  of  the  whole  world.  Gaul 
(France)  and  Britain,  and  Africa,  and  all  foreign  nations 
adore  one  Christ  and  follow  one  rule  of  faith."  St. 
Chrysostom  says  \%  "  Even  the  British  Isles  have  felt 
the  power  of  the  Word,  for  there,  too,  churches  and  altars 
have  been  erected ;  there,  too,  men  may  be  heard 
discussing  points  in  Scripture  in  different  languages,  but 
not  with  different  belief."  When  St.  Augustine  came 
into  England  in  a.d.  596,  and  had  a  conference  with  the 
British  bishops,  he  only  asked  of  them  that  they  should 
keep  Easter  at  the  proper  time,  that  they  should  administer 
baptism  "  according  to  the  method  of  the  holy  Roman 
Apostolic  Church,  and  jointly  with  us  preach  the  Word 
of  God  to  the  English  nation."  So  it  is  clear  that  in  all 
other  things,  at  all  events  in  their  faith,  they  agreed  with 
him.  Dr.  Goodwin,  Anglican  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  says  in 
his  Church  of  England,  past  and  present'.  "  There  is  no 
evidence  of  any  substantial  difference  between  it  (the 
British  Church)  and  the  Church  which  Augustine 
established. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  St.  Augustine  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  that  he  established  or  founded  in 
England  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  the  Mass, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  the  honouring  of  relics,  confession, 
and  all  the  other  points  of  the  Roman  Catholic  belief  and 
practice.  Therefore,  from  this  agreement  of  the  British 
Church  with  that  of  St.  Augustine,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  faith  and  teaching  of  the  British  Church  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

But,  further,  Gildas,  their  own  historian,  tells  us  that 

*  This  paper  deals  only  with  that  part  of  Britain  which  is  now 
called  England.  f  Epistle  101.         %  Contra  Judccos. 
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they  had  bishops  and  priests,  whose  hands  were  anointed 
and  blessed  at  their  ordination,  as  is  done  in  Roman 
Catholic  ordinations  ;  that  the  priests  offered  "  the  most 
Holy  Sacrifices  of  Christ  " — that  is,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mass  ;  that  they  had  churches  in  honour  of  the  martyrs, 
and  monasteries  of  monks,  who  took  vows  of  obedience, 
poverty,  and  chastity.  A  penitential  canon  of  Gildas 
shows  that  they  practised  confession  of  sins ;  and  the  Ven- 
erable Bede  gives  instances  of  the  honour  paid  to  relics. 

This,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  first  question.  The 
faith  and  teaching  of  the  British  Church  was,  as  far  as 
we  know  it,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome — 
Roman  Catholic  ;  but  the  Britons  differed  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  some  matters  of  discipline. 

II.  The  British  Church  was  not  independent  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  it  recognized  a  supremacy,  or  superior 
authority,  in  the  Pope.  This  is  clear  from  the  missions 
sent  into  Britain  by  the  Popes,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
British  bishops  took  part  in  councils  which  recognized  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

i.  Roman  Missions.  The  Venerable  Bede,  in  the  first 
book  of  his  History  (chap,  iv.)  tells  us  that  "  whilst 
Eleutherius,  a  holy  man,  presided  over  the  Roman 
Church,  Lucius,  king  of  the  Britons,  sent  a  letter  to  him, 
entreating  that  by  his  command  he  might  be  made  a 
Christian.  He  soon  obtained  his  pious  request,  and  the 
Britons  preserved  the  faith  which  they  had  received, 
uncorrupted  and  entire,  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  until 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian.*  This  was  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century. 

Some  time  later,  in  a.d.  429,  as  we  learn  from  St. 
Prosper  {Chronicles),  Pope  Celestine  sent,  in  place  of 
himself  (vice  sua)  two  French  bishops,  Germanus  and 
Lupus,  "  to  refute  the  heretics  and  guide  the  Britons  to 
the  Catholic  faith  ;"  and  St.  Prosper  also  tells  usf  that 
Pope  Celestine  "kept  the  Roman  island  (Britain)Catholic, 
and  made  the  foreign  island  (Ireland)  Christian  ;  the  first 

*  Bede's  account  has  an  error  of  a  few  years  in  the  date  assigned. 
But  the  fact  of  the  mission  is  nevertheless  undeniable.  See  Lingard's 
Jiist.  of  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  vol.  i.  ch.  1. 

f  Contra  Cassianum,  c.  41. 
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by  expelling  certain  native  leaders  of  Pelagianism  from 
their  hiding-place  in  the  ocean,  the  other  by  ordaining  a 
bishop  (Palladius)  to  establish  Christianity  among  the 
Scots  '  (of  Ireland  and  of  the  north  of  Britain).  The 
Venerable  Bede  also  tells  of  the  mission  of  Palladius :  * 
"In  the  eighth  year  of  his  (the  Emperor  Thedosius') 
reign,  Palladius  was  sent  by  Celestinus,  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  to  the  Scots  that  believed  in  Christ,  to  be  their 
first  bishop." 

2.  Councils.  In  a.d.  314,  a  Council  was  held  at  Aries, 
in  France,  which  was  attended  by  three  British  bishops, 
Eborius,  Bishop  of  York,  Restitutus,  Bishop  of  London, 
and  Adelfius,  Bishop  of  some  other  see,  probably  Lincoln. 
This  Council  wrote  a  letter,  signed  by  all  the  Bishops,  to 
Pope  Sylvester,  saluting  him  with  "  reverence  due," 
regretting  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  assist  in  person 
at  the  Council  (though  he  had  been  represented  in  it  by 
four  clerics)  and  absent  himself  from  "that  place  (Rome) 
where  the  Apostles  daily  sit,"  for  if  he  had  been  there 
the  sentence  against  heresy  "would  certainly  have  been 
more  severe."  They  then  tell  him  all  that  they  had  done, 
"  in  order  that  all  might  proceed  f?-om  him."  They  also 
say  that  they  have  informed  him  of  what  they  have 
decreed  "in  order  that  all  may  know  what  they  should 
observe  in  future."f 

In  a.u.  347,  British  bishops  took  part  in  the  Council 
of  Sardica.  This  Council  decreed  that  bishops  accused 
of  any  crime  had  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  who  was  to  appoint  the  judges  and  decide  upon 
the  case.  The  Council  also  wrote  a  synodical  letter  to 
the  Pope,  Julius,  "  who  though  absent  in  person  had 
been  present  with  them  in  spirit,"  giving  an  account  of 
what  they  had  done.  "  For,"  say  the  Bishops,  "  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  best  and  most  proper  if  the  bishops  from  each, 
particular  province  make  reference" {ox  "send  information") 
to  their  Head,  that  is  the  See  of  the  Apostle  Peter 
(Rome)."  Nothing  can  be  clearer  from  this  than  that  the 
bishops  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  and  with  them  the 
British  bishops,  acknowledged  the  Pope  to  be  the  Head 
of  the  Church. 

*  Bk.  1.  ch.  xiii.  f  Labbe,  vol.  i.  col.    1449 — 145 1. 
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In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  authority  of  their 
historian,  Gildas,  who  tells  us*  that  the  British  Church 
held  St.  Peter  to  be  the  first  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
keybearer  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  And  so  we  must 
conclude  that  the  British  Church  was  not  independent  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  did  acknowledge  his  supremacy. 

Two  objections  are  made  against  this  conclusion  :  (i) 
That  the  British  did  not  keep  Easter  in  the  Roman  way  ; 
(2)that  they  did  not  accept  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine. 

To  the  first  objection  I  answer,  with  Dr.  Giles,  f 
the  Protestant  translator  of  Bede,  that  the  Britons  did 
not  keep  the  improved  Roman  way  of  keeping  Easter, 
but  continued  to  keep  the  old  way  which  they  had  learnt, 
not  being  aware  of  the  improvement. 

To  the  second  objection  I  answer  that  the  British 
bishops  did  not  reject  St.  Augustine's  authority,  they 
rejected  him.  They  had  been  told  by  a  hermit  whom 
they  had  consulted,  "  If  at  your  approach  he  shall  rise  up 
to  you,  hear  him  submissively."  \  St.  Augustine, however, 
continued  sitting  when  they  were  coming  to  him,  and 
so  when  he  made  his  request  that  they  should  conform  to 
the  Roman  customs,  they  replied  that  they  would  "do 
none  of  those  things,  nor  receive  him  as  their  archbishop." 

The  British  Church  was,  as  we  have  seen,  Roman 
Catholic.  But  suppose  it  had  not  been,  could  the  present 
Church  of  England  draw  from  this  any  plea  for  its 
opposition  to  the  Pope's  authority  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
Church  of  England  has  derived  nothing  whatever  from 
the  British  Church  ;  not  its  orders,  if  it  has  any  ;  not  its 
faith.  The  British  would  not  hold  communion  with  the 
English,  nor  would  they  preach  to  them.  The  Church 
of  England  originated  with  the  Roman  monk,  Augustine, 
first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  sent  into 
England  by  Pope  Gregory.  He  and  his  companions 
and  successors  were  undoubtedly  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  Church  which  they  founded  in  England  was  Roman 
Catholic  j  and  to  this  Roman  Catholic  Church  every 
Englishman  should  belong,  as  for  many  centuries  every 
Englishman  did  belong. 

*  Gildas  pp.  in,  82,  ap.  Lingard  I.  c.  note  C. 

f  In  note  to  Rede's  Hist.  bk.  ii,  eh.  19.  %  Bede,  Bk.  ii,  oh.  2. 
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IT  is  a  favourite  plan  of  some  who  care  little  for 
the  truth  of  history,  to  state  boldly,  but  without 
proof,  that  the  Church  of  England  never  was  Roman 
Catholic  and  never  acknowledged  the  Pope  to  be 
the  Head  of  the  Church.  I  hope  to  show  you, 
dear  reader,  in  this  paper,  that  the  Church  of 
England  before  the  Reformation  always  did  ac- 
knowledge the  Pope  to  be  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  always  was,  up  to  that  time,  Roman 
Catholic. 

The  great  historian  of  the  early  English  Church 
is  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  died  in  the  year  735. 
Speaking  of  Pope  Gregory  he  says,  that  "we  may 
and  ought  rightly  to  call  him  our  Apostle,  because, 
whereas  he  bore  the  Pontifical  power  all  over  the 
world,  and  was  placed  over  the  Churches  already 
reduced  to  the  faith  of  truth,  he  ?nade  our  nation^ 
till  then  given  up  to  idols,  the  Church  of  Christ." 
For  it  was  this  Pope  Gregory  who  sent  St.  Augustine 
into  England  to  convert  the  English.  When  St.  Augus- 
tine was  succeeding  in  his  work  of  conversion,  he 
was,  by  the  Pope's  command,  consecrated  "Bishop 
of  the  English"  by  the  Bishop  of  Aries,  in  France. 
Then  Pope  Gregory  sent  him  several  letters  instructing 
him  what  he  was   to   do   in   England.     In   one  letter 
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he  tells  him  to  ordain  a  number  of  bishops  who 
should  be  subject  to  him,  and,  when  York  and  the 
places  around  should  receive  the  faith,  he  was  to 
ordain  one  to  be  Archbishop  there.  "  But  to  you,  my 
brother,"  the  Pope  writes,  "shall,  by  the  authority 
of  our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  subject  not  only 
those  bishops  you  shall  ordain,  and  those  that  shall 
be  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  York,  but  also  all  the 
priests  in  Britain."  In  another  letter  he  says:  "With 
respect  to  the  bishops  of  Britain,  we  commit  them  all 
to  your  brotherhood,  that  the  unlearned  may  be 
taught  .  .  .  and  the  obstinate  be  corrected  by  your 
authority."*  So  all  the  bishops  in  England,  whether 
English  or  British,  were  subject  to  St.  Augustine,  and 
this  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 

But  Anglicans  say,  the  British  Church  never  admitted 
the  Pope  to  be  the  Head  of  the  Church,  nor  did  the 
British  bishops  submit  to  St.  Augustine's  authority. 
To  this  I  answer:  First,  that  it  is  not  true  to  say  that 
the  British  Church  did  not  acknowledge  the  Pope  to  be 
the  Head  of  the  Church;  Gildas,  a  British  historian, 
says  that  the  British  held  St.  Peter  to  be  "the  first  of 
the  Apostles,"  and  key-bearer  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
through  whom  other  bishops  received  their  power;  we 
know  also  that  British  bishops  were  present  at  the 
Council  of  Sardica,  a.d.  347,  which  declared,  in  the 
letter  sent  to  Pope  Julius,  that  the  See  of  Peter,  that  is, 
the  Bishopric  of  Rome,  is  the  Head  of  all  bishops. 
Secondly,  even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not  prove 
anything  as  regards  the  Church  of  England;  for  the 
British  Church  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  English,  would  not  even  help  St.  Augustine 
to  convert  them;  therefore  the  Church  of  England 
cannot  lay  claim  to  any  rights  or  privileges,  not  even 

*  Bede,  bk.  i.  c.  27,  29;  bk.  ii.  c  I. 
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to  the  Christian  faith,  through  the  British  Church. 
Thirdly,  though  the  British  bishops  would  not  have 
St.  Augustine  to  be  their  Archbishop,  it  was  not 
because  they  despised  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  but 
because,  as  St.  Augustine  did  not  rise  to  greet 
them  when  they  came  to  the  place  of  meeting,  they 
judged  that  he  was  not  meek  and  lowly  of  heart, 
and  so  would  not  agree  to  anything  he  proposed.* 

Those  letters  of  Pope  Gregory  tell  us  also  how 
England  came  to  have  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York — they  now  hold  a  very  different  faith  from 
that  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Paulinus,  the  first 
Archbishops — it  was  by  the  appointment  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  St.  Augustine,  too,  was  made  by  Pope 
Gregory  Primate  of  England;  and  each  successor  of 
St.  Augustine  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  including 
Cranmer,  who  was  afterwards  the  first  Protestant 
Archbishop,  received  afresh  from  the  Pope  of  his 
time  the  authority  which  had  been  given  to  the  first 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  sign  of  this  authority 
was  the/#//,  a  kind  of  stole  worn  only  by  Archbishops, 
and  every  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  York 
had  to  go  to  Rome,  after  he  was  ordained,  to  receive 
his  pall  (unless  unable  to  do  so,  when  he  could  send 
for  it),  and  could  not  use  his  power  as  Archbishop  until 
he  had  received  it.  In  Bede's  History,  and  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  a  work  of  which  even  Dr.  Giles, 
the  Protestant  critic,  acknowledges  the  great  authority, 
we  are  often  told  of  an  Archbishop  going  to  Rome 
to  receive  his  pall,  or  sending  to  Rome  for  it. 
Later  on,  at  the  personal  request  of  King  Canute 
when  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  leave  was  given 
that   the  English  Archbishops  might  receive   the  pall 

*  Bede,  bk.  ii.  c.  2. 
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without  actually  going  to  Rome  for  it  This  receiving 
of  the  pall  was  a  sign  of  their  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  Pope. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  years  after  the  coming 
of  St.  Augustine,  the  Bishops  were  Romans  sent 
direct  by  the  Pope.*  In  665  King  Oswy,  who,  as 
Bede  says  (bk.  iii.  c.  29),  "perfectly  understood  that 
the  Roman  was  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church," 
sent  Wighardt  to  Rome  to  be  ordained  Bishop. 
Wighardt  died  in  Rome,  and  Pope  Vitalian  "made 
diligent  inquiry  for  some  one  to  send  to  be  Archbishop 
of  the  English  Churches"  (Bede,  bk.  iv.  c.  1).  Theodore, 
whom  he  at  last  sent,  was  well  received  in  England, 
and  soon  assembled  a  Council  at  Hertford  (in  which 
he  called  himself  "the  Bishop  of  the  see  of  Canterbury 
appointed  by  the  Apostolic  See,"  that  is,  Rome); 
then  he  went  about  the  country,  visiting  the  churches 
and  reforming  what  he  thought  to  be  wrong.  He 
even  deposed  some  of  the  Bishops;  but  one  of  them, 
Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York,  appealed  to  Rome,  and 
was  "by  that  authority  acquitted  of  everything"  and 
restored  to  his  see,  and  Archbishop  Theodore  admitted 
this  sentence.  In  735  Pope  Gregory  III.  placed  all 
the  Bishops  north  of  the  Humber  under  the  authority 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  In  787  the  See  of 
Lichfield  was  raised  by  Pope  Adrian  I.  to  an  arch- 
bishopric, but  in  803  Pope  Leo  III.  again  placed  it  under 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.! 

*  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  ad  an.  690. 

f  The    following   is  an   extract   from   the   oath   required   from 

every    Bishop  before   his   consecration  :  "  I elect  of  .  .  . 

from  this  hour  will  be  in  future  faithful  and  obedient  to  Blessed 
Peter  and  the  Holy  Apostolic  Roman  Church,  and  our  lord, 
Lord  .  .  .  Pope,  and  his  successors  lawfully  succeeding"  (See 
Church  of  Old  England.     Catholic  Truth  Society,  price  2d.). 
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All  this  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  English  Church, 
to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  acknowledged 
the  Pope  to  be  the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Further  proof  is  found  in  the  constant  pilgrimages 
to  Rome,  where  a  hospital  was  founded  and  supported 
by  English  money  for  the  shelter  of  English  pilgrims ;  in 
the  charters  and  privileges  asked 'J 'or  by  Kings  and  granted 
by  Popes;  and  in  the  Rome-scot  or  Peter-pence,  a  tax 
paid  to  the  Pope.  The  Venerable  Bede  says  that  "  all 
those  who  in  any  way  separate  themselves  from  the 
unity  of  his  faith  and  communion  (that  is,  of  St.  Peter 
and  of  his  successor,  the  Pope),  can  neither  be  absolved 
from  the  bond  of  their  sins,  nor  enter  the  gate  of  the 
Heavenly  Kingdom."  * 

From  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  evidence 
showing  that  England  acknowledged  the  Pope  as  Head 
of  the  Church  is  so  clear  as  scarcely  to  require  proof 
for  any  one  who  has  read  even  but  a  little  of 
history. 

That  the  Pope  was  Head  of  the  Church  was  the 
teaching  of  St.  Anselm;  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury; 
of  Cardinal  Pullen,  who  taught  at  Oxford;  of  Bishop 
John  of  Salisbury;  of  St.  Aelred,  Abbot  of  Rievaulx; 
of  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  of  Roger  Bacon;  of 
Duns  Scotus;  of  the  great  English  theologian,  Thomas 
Waldensis;  and  of  a  host  of  others,  f  We  will  give  the 
words  of  one  later  writer,  King  Henry  VIII.  In  his 
book  on  the  Seven  Sacraments,  which  he  wrote  against 
Luther,  in  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he 
says :  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  whole  Church  of 
the  faithful  recognizes  the  Holy  Roman  See  as  its  mother  and 
chief. "%  In  return  for  having  written  this  book,  Henry 
received  from  Pope  Julius  II.  the  title  "Defender  of  the 

*  Horn.  xvi.  in  die  SS.  Petri  et  Pauli. 
t  See  Breen's  Anglican  Jurisdiction.  %  P.  12,  Edition  1522. 
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Faith,"  which  is  still  part  of  the  title  of  the  Sovereign 
of  England,  and  is  inscribed  (F.D.)  on  every  piece  of 
money.* 

But  a  few  years  later,  as  the  Pope  would  not  allow 
him  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Henry  determined  to  throw 
off  the  authority  of  the  Pope ;  and  as  a  means  to  this 
end  he  accused  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  of  having 
violated  the  Statutes  of  Premunire  by  accepting  Cardinal 
Wolsey  as  the  Pope's  legate  and  submitting  to  his 
authority.  By  this  measure — for  there  was  in  those  days 
little  chance  of  escape  for  the  accused  in  a  prosecution 
undertaken  by  the  Crown — the  whole  of  the  clergy  were 
subject  to  imprisonment  at  the  King's  pleasure,  and  to 
forfeiture  of  all  their  goods.  With  this  danger  hanging 
over  them,  Convocation  hastily  assembled  and  offered 
the  King  a  present  of  ^"100,000  (an  immense  sum  at 
that  time),  in  return  for  a  free  pardon,  but  this  was  re- 
fused unless  in  the  decree  by  which  the  present  was 
voted  a  clause  was  inserted  acknowledging  the  King  as 
sole  protector  and  supreme  head  of  the  Church  and  clergy 
of  England.  Convocation,  crushed  as  it  was  by  the 
penalties  hanging  over  it,  resisted  the  insertion  of  the 
clause,  and  for  three  days  negotiations  were  carried  on 
between  the  King  and  the  Clergy.  At  last  the  Bishops 
and  other  members  of  Convocation,  fearing  the  King's 
anger,  resolved  to  give  way,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  trusting  to  his 
kingly  word,  which  he  had  given  them,  that  he  would 
make  no  wrong  use  of  the  title.  But,  urged  by  the 
saintly  Bishop  Fisher,  they  insisted  that  the  words 
quantum  per  legem  Dei  licet,  "as  far  as  the  law  of  God 
allows,"  should  be  inserted  in  the  grant.  Thus  Convo- 
cation did  indeed  acknowledge  the  King  to  be  head  of 

*  See  Popery  on  every  Coin  of  the  Realm.  Catholic  Truth  Society, 
price  £d. 
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the  Church  of  England,  but  it  was  unwillingly,  and  per- 
force— the  acknowledgment  was  extorted  from  them  by 
the  King's  threats.  Moreover,  the  laws  passed  soon 
after  by  the  King  ordering  that  bishops  should  no  longer 
be  presented  to  the  Pope  for  approval,  and  that  all 
licenses,  &c,  usually  obtained  from  Rome,  were  now  to 
cease,  show  clearly  what  the  authority  of  the  Pope  had 
been  up  to  that  time    (See  Lingard,  vol.  vi.  c.  iii).* 

Once  more.  On  January  24,  1559,  the  clergy  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury  presented  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth a  series  of  articles  in  defence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  of  which  the  fourth  states  that  to 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter  (the  Popes)  "is  given  the 
supreme  power  of  feeding  and  ruling  the  Church  of  Christ." 
And  on  the  27th  of  February,  when  it  was  proposed 
by  the  Queen's  Ministers  to  declare  the  Queen  to  be 
head  of  the  Church  of  England,  all  the  bishops  opposed 
it;  and  all,  except  Kitchen  (called  by  Strype  "the 
scourge  of  his  diocese"),  were  soon  after  deposed,  and 
then  came  Elizabeth's  Protestant  Bishops. 

Many  more  proofs  could  be  given,  but  those  already 
given  are  more  than  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  from  the  time  of  St.  Augustine, 
her  Apostle,  to  that  of  the  Reformation,  always 
Roman  Catholic,  and  that  she  always  acknowledged 
the  Pope  as  her  Head. 

Against  all  this  Anglicans  say  that  the  Pope  usurped 
his  authority,  and  that  England  protested  against  it. 
But  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  Pope  usurped 

*  Mr.  John  Bright,  an  independent  witness,  in  his  speech 
at  Birmingham,  November  17,  1885,  said  :  "You  know  that  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  when  all  the  (Church)  property 
then  existing— a  large  portion  of  that  which  now  belongs  to  the 
Church— was  transferred  from  the  old  Church  of  Rome  to  the 
Church  of  Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England." 
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his  authority.  I  have  shown  how  that  authority  came 
into  England,  and  how  the  English,  both  clergy  and 
people,  submitted  to  it.  Moreover,  when  did  England 
ever  submit  without  resistance  to  usurped  authority? 
Anglicans  say  that  the  English  protested  against  the 
Pope ;  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  quite  true 
that  a  few  kings  tried  to  prevent  appeals  to  Rome,  in 
order  that  they  might  bring  the  clergy  and  the  wealth  of 
the  Church  under  their  own  power,  but  such  acts  of 
injustice  were  always  resisted  by  fresh  appeals  to  the 
Pope,  nor  can  they  be  called  protests.  There  was  one, 
and  one  only,  protest  against  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  Pope.  This  was  made  by  Wiclif;  and  Wiclifs  article 
that  "the  Roman  Church  was  not  supreme  amongst  the 
Churches"  was  condemned  in  London  in  141 1,  by 
fourteen  bishops  and  thirty  doctors  of  theology. 

Reader,  take  the  advice  of  Alcuin,  one  of  the  greatest 
lights  of  the  old  Church  of  England,  and,  that  you 
"be  not  found  to  be  a  schismatic  or  non-Catholic, 
follow  the  most  trustworthy  authority  of  the  Roma?i 
Church.m 

*  Ep.  70. 
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HOW    HENRY  VIII.  ROBBED    ENG- 
LAND OF  HER  ANCIENT  FAITH. 


ANGLICANS  tell  us  that  the  Church  of  England 
"reformed  herself,"  and  they  would  have  us  believe 
that  in  England  the  so-called  Reformation  was  brought 
about  by  the  free  will  of  the  Church  itself  and  of  the 
nation.  But  history  tells  us  that  the  change  was  wrought 
by  the  strong  hand  of  the  -Crown  against  the  will  of 
the  Church  and  the  nation.  Here  are  proofs  from  some 
of  the  best  historians.  Mr.  Green,  in  his  Short  History 
of  the  English  People  (chapter  vi.),  says  :  "The  one 
great  institution  which  could  still  offer  resistance  to  the 
Royal  will  was  struck  down.  The  Church  became  a 
mere  instrument  of  the  central  despotism.  The  people 
learned  their  helplessness  in  rebellions  easily  suppressed 
and  avenged  with  ruthless  severity.  A  reign  of  terror, 
organized  with  consummate  and  merciless  skill,  held 
England  panic-stricken  at  Henry's  feet.  The  noblest 
heads  rolled  on  the  block.  Virtue  and  learning  could 
not  save  Thomas  More  :  royal  descent  could  not  save 
Lady  Salisbury.  The  execution  of  queen  after  queen 
taught  England  that  nothing  was  too  high  for  Henry's 
1  courage,'  or  too  sacred  for  his  '  appetite.'  Parliament 
assembled  only  to  sanction  acts  of  unscrupulous  tyranny, 
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or  to  build  up  by  its  own  statutes  the  great  fabric  of 
absolute  rule.  All  the  constitutional  safeguards  of  English 
freedom  were  swept  away.  Arbitrary  taxation,  arbitrary 
legislation,  arbitrary  imprisonment  were  powers  claimed 
without  dispute  and  unsparingly  exercised  by  the  Crown." 

Dr.  Brewer  (a  Protestant  Clergyman),  in  his  introduction 
to  vol.  iv.  of  the  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic, 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  the  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere  in  England, 
arranged  and  catalogued  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State,  also  shows  (p.  deli.) 
that  the  change  of  religion  was  not  the  work  of  the  Clergy 
or  the  nation  :  "  The  Reformation  did  not  owe  its  origin 
to  Tyndall  or  to  Parliament — to  the  corruptions  of  the 
Clergy,  or  to  the  oppressions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nation  as  a  body  was 
discontented  with  the  old  religion.  Facts  point  to  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Had  it  been  so,  Mary,  whose 
attachment  to  the  faith  of  her  mother  was  well  known, 
would  never  have  been  permitted  to  mount  the  throne,  or 
have  found  the  task  comparatively  easy,  seeing  that  the 
Reformers  under  Edward  VI.  had  been  suffered  to  have 
their  own  way  unchecked,  and  to  displace  from  honour  and 
influence  all  who  opposed  their  religious  principles.  Long 
down  into  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  a  modern  historian,  the  old  faith  still  numbered  a  majority 
of  adherents  in  England.  The  experiment  would  have  been 
hazardous  at  any  time,  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
Spanish  invasion,  if  a  plebiscite  could  have  been 
impartially  taken  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people. 
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This  rooted  attachment  to  the  old  faith,  and  the  difficulty 
everywhere  experienced  by  the  Government  and  the  Bishops 
in  weaning  the  clergy  and  their  flocks  from  their  ancient 
tendencies,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  not  unpopular", 
And  (p.  dcxlvii.) :  "  It  was  not  from  Parliament,  but  from 
Convocation,  that  the  King  had  to  anticipate  any  show  of 
independence  or  opposition.  The  former  was  as  tame 
and  submissive  as  the  most  arbitrary  monarch  could 
desire ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  on  record,  in 
this  or  any  succeeding  Parliament  throughout  the  reign, 
of  a  parliamentary  patriot  protesting  against  a  single 
act  of  the  Crown,  however  unjust  and  tyrannical  it  might 
be.  Convocation  had,  at  least,  the  advantage  over 
Parliament  in  this  respect:  it  did  resist;  though  its 
resistance  was  short  and  ineffectual.  Consequently,  the 
King,  in  his  desire  to  concentrate  all  the  powers  of  the 
State  in  his  own  hands,  spared  the  Parliament  and  the 
laity,  depriving  the  Convocation  of  its  independence,  on  the 
Tudor  maxim  : 

Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos. 
Spare  the  conquered,  and  crush  the  high." 

The  following  account  of  several  Catholic  Martyrs 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  taken  from  another  collection 
of  the  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  arranged  and  catalogued  by  Mr. 
y antes  Gairdner,  Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Public  Records. 

In  the  Preface  to  vol.  viii.,  published  in  1885,  of  this 
work,  Mr.  Gairdner  remarks  :  "  The  Acts  declaring  the 
King  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  .  .  .  had  been  passed 
in  the  November  Session  of  the  preceding  year  (1534)- 
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On  the  15th  January  the  new  title  was,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Council,  incorporated  in  the  King's  style,  and,  so  far  as 
regards  external  form,  the  revolution  was  complete.  But 
all  would  have  been  to  little  purpose  if  the  King  had  not 
been  prepared  to  vindicate  his  new  authority  by  something 
more  than  declarations  and  enactments ;  and  the  seven 
months  of  which  this  volume  contains  the  record  beheld  a 
series  of  appalling  executions,  which  completely  subdued  in 
England  all  spirit  of  resistance,  while  abroad  it  filled  the 
minds  alike  of  Romanists  and  Protestants  with  horror 
and  indignation.  That  the  nation  disliked  the  change  (of 
religion),  as  it  disliked  the  cause  of  the  change,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt.  On  no  other  subject  during  the  whole 
reign,  have  we  such  overt  and  repeated  expressions  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  King  and  his  proceedings."  Mr. 
Gairdner  states  that  the  following  interesting  document 
(No.  661,  in  vol.  viii.)  has  been  "hitherto  quite  un- 
known." 

"  On  the  28th  April,  1535,  the  Lords  of  England  met 
in  the  Court  Chamber,  with  many  officials  and  ministers 
of  justice,  to  hear  the  defence  of  certain  monks  and 
secular  priests  who  had  been  prosecuted  for  writing  and 
giving  counsel  against  the  King.  Among  them  a  D.D. 
of  Sion  Abbey,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Bridget,  [Richard 
Reynolds]  was  interrogated  by  the  Chancellor  why  he  had 
persisted  in  an  opinion  against  which  so  many  Lords  and 
Bishops  in  Parliament  and  the  whole  realm  had  decreed. 
He  replied,  '  I  had  intended  to  imitate  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  when  He  was  interrogated  by  Herod,  and  not  to 
answer.  But  since  you  compel  me  to  clear  both  my  own 
conscience  and  that  of  the  bystanders,  I  say  that  if  we 
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propose  to  maintain  opinions  by  proofs,  testimony,  or 
reasons,  mine  will  be  far  stronger  than  yours,  because  I 
have  all  the  rest  of  Christendom  in  my  favour ; — I  dare 
even  say  all  this  Kingdom,  although  the  smaller  part 
holds  with  you,  for  I  am  sure  the  larger  part  is  at  heart 
of  our  opinion,  although  outwardly,  partly  from  fear,  and 
partly  from  hope,  they  profess  to  be  of  yours.'  On  this 
he  was  commanded  by  the  Secretary,  under  the  heaviest 
penalties  of  the  law,  to  declare  who  held  with  him.  He 
replied  '  All  good  men  of  the  Kingdom.'  He  added, 
'  As  to  proofs  of  dead  witnesses,  I  have  in  my  favour  all 
the  General  Councils,  all  the  historians,  the  holy  doctors 
of  the  Church  for  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years,  especially 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Gregory; 
and  I  am  sure  that  when  the  King  knows  the  truth,  he 
will  be  very  ill-pleased,  or  rather  indignant  against  certain 
Bishops  who  have  given  him  such  counsel.' 

"  He  was  ordered  to  speak  no  more,  but  merely  to 
reply  to  the  question  why  he  had,  against  the  King's 
authority,  maliciously  counselled  many  persons  within 
the  kingdom  not  to  be  of  the  King's  opinion.  'From 
the  time  I  was  first  brought  into  court,'  he  said,  'I 
answered  as  if  I  were  before  God,  that  I  would  never 
declare  my  opinion  for  malice  against  the  King  or  any 
other  person,  unless  it  was  asked  me  in  confession,  when 
I  could  not  refuse  for  discharge  of  my  conscience.  It  is 
true  I  am  much  grieved  the  King  should  be  in  such 
error.  Therefore,  I  have  never  said  it  in  public,  nor 
have  ever  spoken  of  it  except  as  I  have  said  above,  and 
if  I  had  not  done  so,  I  would  do  it  now,  because  I  am 
so  bound  to  God  and  my  conscience.'     Here  he  was 
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ordered  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  he  added,  'Since  you  do 
not  wish  me  to  speak  further,  secundam  legem  vestram 
judicate  me?  After  hearing  his  sentence,  he  said  with 
the  greatest  constancy,  'This  is  of  the  things  of  this 
world.'  He  then  prayed  the  judges  to  obtain  for  him 
two  or  three  days  of  life,  considering  that  he  had  been 
eight  days  'come  irregular'  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
in  those  three  he  proposed  to  prepare  his  conscience  and 
die  like  a  good  religious  man.  They  answered  that  it 
was  not  in  their  power,  but  in  the  grace  of  the  King. 
He  then  said  :  Credo  videre  bona  Domini  in  terra  viven- 
tium — 'I  hope  to  see  the  good  things  of  the  Lord  in  the 
land  of  the  living.' 

"The  Prior  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  of  Flanders 
(?  of  London),  went  to  the  King's  almoner  and  two  other 
doctors  and  desired  them  in  discharge  of  his  conscience 
to  let  him  ask  them  three  things: — i.  Seeing  that  our 
Lord  gave  power  to  men  on  earth  by  the  words  Et  tibi 
dabo  claves  regni  coelorum — •  and  to  thee  will  I  give  the 
keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ' — which  no  doctor 
understood  to  be  addressed  to  any  other  than  Peter  alone, 
then  to  the  Apostles,  and  consequently  to  the  Popes  and 
Bishops,  how  could  the  King,  a  layman,  be  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England?  The  Secretary  replied,  'You 
would  make  the  King  a  priest,  then?'  and  commanded 
him  to  speak  no  further." 

The  arrest  was  then  made,  and  the  execution  followed 
on  the  4th  May  in  the  following  manner : 

"First,  the  said  four  monks  and  one  of  the  secular 
priests  were  drawn  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  the 
place  of  execution  (about  a  French  league  distant),  and 
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without  respect  for  their  Order,  hanged  with  great  ropes. 
While  they  were  still  alive  the  hangman  cut  out  their 
heart  and  their  bowels  and  burned  them.  Then  they 
were  beheaded  and  quartered,  and  the  parts  placed  in 
public  places  on  long  spears.  And  it  is  believed  one  saw 
the  other's  execution  fully  carried  out  before  he  died — a 
pitiful  and  strange  spectacle,  for  it  is  long  since  persons 
have  been  known  to  die  with  greater  constancy.  No 
change  was  noticed  in  their  colour  or  tone  of  speech,  and 
while  the  execution  was  going  on  they  preached  and 
exhorted  the  bystanders  with  the  greatest  boldness  to  do 
well  and  obey  the  King  in  everything  that  was  not  against 
the  honour  of  God  and  the  Church. " 

Mr.  Gairdner  says  in  his  " Preface:"  "The  sentence 
was  carried  out  on  the  five  devoted  men  with  all  the 
barbarity  of  the  old  law  of  treason — if  not,  indeed,  with 
something  more."  The  last  words  refer  to  the  document 
numbered  726  in  vol.  viii.,  in  which  it  is  said  : 

"  There  is  strange  news  here  of  the  cruelty  of  the  King 
of  England  to  certain  religious  men.  He  caused  them 
to  be  ripped  up  in  each  other's  presence,  their  arms  torn 
off,  their  hearts  cut  out  and  rubbed  upon  their  mouth  and 
faces;  and  this  for  having  caused  remorse  to  certain 
ecclesiastics  who  had  sworn  that  the  King  was  Head  of 
the  English  Church,  and  not  the  Pope.  Has  seen  a 
letter  of  the  5th  from  London,  saying  that  on  the  4th  a 
prior  of  one  of  the  Charterhouses,  two  friars  of  the  Order, 
a  priest  of  Sion,  and  a  priest,  who  refused  to  swear  to 
the  King's  supremacy,  were  hanged  without  degradation* 
as  rebels.  They  were  dragged  through  the  streets  in 
carts,  their  heads  and  feet    were   to  be    placed  on  the 
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public  gates,  and  the  rest  of  their  bodies  burnt.  The 
whole  city  is  displeased,  as  they  were  of  exemplary  and 
holy  life.  It  is  thought  that  10  or  12  priests  now  in  the 
Tower  would  be  executed  for  the  same  cause." 

This  is  how  Henry  VIII.  robbed  England  of  her 
ancient  faith  :  this  is  how  the  King  took  the  place  of  the 
Pope  as  Head  of  the  Church. 
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POPERY     IN     THE     FIRST 
CENTURY. 

"Salute  Clement,  and  the  rest  of  my  fellow-labourers,   whose 
names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life.     Phil.  iv.  3. 

NOTHING  in  the  world  so  exercises  "advanced 
thinkers"  and  "anxious  inquirers"  of  the  present 
day  as  the  fact  that  the  Primitive  Church  so  soon  devel- 
oped into  Popery.  "  We  cannot  deny,"  say  they,  "that 
the  liturgies,  the  monuments,  the  phraseology  of  all  who 
immediately  followed  the  Apostles  and  the  early  teachers 
of  Christianity  are  all  tinged  with  the  sacerdotalism  of  the 
present  Roman  Church,  nor  that  this  Popery  did  take  pos- 
session of  the  Church  directly  it  was  founded  by  the 
Apostles,  so  that  it  held  complete  possession  of  it  until  the 
Reformation.  And  this  is  so  awkward,"  say  they,  "  for  us 
who  profess  to  admire  'evangelical  truth'  with  'apostolical 
order,'  and  who  allege  that  we  split  off  from  Rome  in  order 
to  revive  the  purity  of  primitive  times  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  the  aforesaid  evangelical  truth  and  apostoli- 
cal order.  In  appealing  to  the  Primitive  Church  we  are 
at  once  confronted  with  Roman  influence."  Nor  can  I 
dissent  from  them.  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is  very 
11  awkward  for  them  ;"  but  I  say  as  Festus  to  St.  Paul, 
"  Thou  hast  appealed  to  Caesar,  to  Caesar  thou  shalt  go." 
So  the  appeal  being  made  to  Primitive  Christianity,  to 
Primitive  Christianity  we  will  go.  And  to  this  end  I  will 
engage  you  to  consider  the  portrait  of  a  most  conspicuous 
person  in  the  early  Church,  and  to  follow  him,  with  me,  as 
we  select  for  the  scene  of  action,  first,  the  City  of  Rome, 
and  then  the  Crimea. 

You  know,  therefore,  that  our  scene  is  in  Rome  and 
the  Crimea,  or  Chersonesus,  under  Trajan,  the  Roman 
Emperor,  about  the  year  102.  We  will  salute  this  com- 
panion of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Clement,  the  fourth 
Pope  from  St.  Peter,  and  the  first  Pontiff  of  patrician  rank. 
Now,  first,  the  fourth  Pope  was  a  relative  of  Domitian  the 
Emperor,  and  he  would  have  been  second  Pope,  had 
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St.  Peter  had  his  will ;  for  he  desired  that  Clement  should 
succeed  him.  But,  no !  the  Popedom  has  never  been  given 
away  as  an  heirloom,  from  friend  to  friend,  so  Clement 
would  not  take  the  See  until  he  received  it  from  merit, 
and  not  presentation.  So  in  your  Missals  you  find  Linus 
and  Cletus  each  head  of  the  Church  before  Clement.  What 
humility  in  our  Saint !  One  would  almost  say  that  Christ's 
words  still  rang  in  his  ears,  "  Let  him  who  commands 
among  you  be  as  he  that  serves  !  Behold,  I  have  given 
you  an  example  1"  Well,  his  first  act  as  Pope  was  to 
institute  seven  "  Notaries,"  who  should  keep  a  record  of 
the  saintly  deaths  of  martyrs  for  the  faith,  and  commit  them 
carefully  in  writing.  These  were  the  first  processes  of 
canonization.  Secondly,  he  ordained  that  the  Sacrament 
of  Confirmation  should  come  as  soon  after  Baptism  as 
possible,  and  before  First  Communion  for  adults,  as 
converts  then  were.  Thirdly,  he  ordered  that  when  even 
a  Bishop  should  officiate,  or  celebrate  a  Mass,  he  should 
be  enthroned,  and  in  his  own  church  a  permanent  Bishop's 
throne  or  cathedral  be  fixed.  Fourthly,  he  was  a  fervent 
and  eloquent  preacher,  and  never  tired  of  announcing  the 
Word  of  God.  But  his  preaching  had  this  peculiarity  about 
it,  that  it  not  only  tended  to  make  men  good,  but  induced 
them  to  strive  after  a  life  of  perfection.  His  preaching 
brought  about  two  events,  which  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  his  epoch,  and  eventually  brought  about  his 
own  martyrdom.  It  is  of  these  I  wish  to  speak  as  eluci- 
dating the  early  Apostolic  Church,  more  than  anything  I 
can  think  of:  the  veiling  of  Flavia  Domitilla  and  the 
conversion  of  Theodora. 

St.  Peter  had  attached  to  the  faith  two  slaves — Nereus 
and  Achilleus,  the  slaves  of  a  great  Roman  lady,  Flavia 
Domitilla.  She  was  the  niece  of  the  Emperor,  Domitian, 
and  daughter  to  Clement's  own  brother,  Flavius  Clemens, 
a  man  of  consular  dignity  and  aristocratic  rank.  This 
lady  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Aurelian,  a  gentleman 
of  the  court,  and  one  of  those  whose  families  ranked  with 
the  best  set  in  Rome.  But  the  two  slaves  went  weekly 
to  Holy  Mass  in  the  catacombs  to  hear  Clement  preach. 
They  came  home  one  day,  their  minds  full  of  an  admirable 
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discourse  of  Clement's,  in  which  he  had  distinguished 
between  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  and  the  counsels  of 
perfection,  i.e.,  between  the  life  of  ordinary  Christians  who 
obey  the  ten  commandments  and  of  those  who  take  the 
vow  of  virginity,  obedience,  and  poverty.      The  sermon 
exists.     They  found  Lady  Flavia  arranging  herself  in 
costly  robes  and  braiding  her  hair  with  pearls,  the  wealth 
of  her  golden  hair  almost  concealing  her.     "  Oh  !  my 
lady,"  said  Nereus,  "would  that  I  could  see  you,  who  are 
a  Christian,  taking  as  much  pains  to  please  your  heavenly 
spouse,  Jesus  Christ,  as  you  take  to  please  an  earthly 
prince."  "  Why,  surely  there  is  no  harm,  Nereus,  in  this, 
that  a  maid  should  try  to  please  her  betrothed  ?  '  Marriage 
is  honourable  in  all,'  says  St.  Paul."     Domitilla  knew  her 
Christian  doctrine  well.     "  Yes,"  said  Nereus,  "  let  mar- 
riage be  honoured  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  it,  and  by  all 
others  5  but  that  does  not  say  all  are  to  marry,"  and  taking 
out  a  scroll  of  parchment  he  showed  her  Paul's  first  letter 
to  the  Corinthians :    "  I  would  have  you  all  to  be  without 
solicitude.     He  that  is  without  a  wife  careth  for  the  things 
that  are  belonging  to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  There  is  a  difference  also  between  a  wife  and 
a  virgin.     The  unmarried  woman  careth  for  the  things  of 
the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  spirit; 
but  she  that  is  married  careth  for  the  things  of  the  world, 
how  she  may  please  her  husband."      Domitilla  became 
pensive  at  these  words.     "  Would  that  I  could  release 
myself  from  my  engagement.     Why  did  I  never  hear  this 
before  ?     Would  to  God  I  had  heard  this  discourse  before 
I  had  plighted  my  troth  to  Aurelian."    The  brother  took 
her  to  Pope  Clement.     Clement,  after  a  little  questioning, 
at  once  gave  her  the  veil  and  admitted  her  to  vows.    A  fine 
disturbance   this    caused    in    polite    Rome.     Why,    the 
marriage  was  a  settled  thing ;  it  had  been  arranged  j  the 
bouquets  and  trousseau  were  bought,  as  we  should  say. 
In  a  word,  Aurelian  got  a  lettre  de  cachet from  Domitian. 
Flavia  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  the  two  slaves 
sent  away  to  Terracina,  and  there  they  were  scourged  first, 
and  then  put  to  death  by  a  process  that  makes  one's  fists 
clench,  and  one's  teeth  grind  when  one  reads  the  diabolical 
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cruelty.  Hot  plates  of  iron,  hot  and  hot,  were  laid  on  their 
breasts,  until  scourge  and  fire  and  rack  set  free  their  simple 
and  immortal  souls.  As  for  their  bodies,  Auspicius, 
Flavia's  steward,  took  them  and  buried  them  by  the  side 
of  St.  Peter's  own  daughter,  Petronilla,  on  the  Via 
Ardeatifia.  Aurelian  then,  her  counsellorsbeing  disposed 
of,  took  Flavia  to  Terracina,  and  thinking  he  had  her  now 
in  his  power,  invited  his  wedding  guests  to  a  banquet  and 
ball.  Flavia  went  to  her  prayers  j  and  whilst  she  and  her 
maids,  Euphrasia  and  Theodula,  sang  the  long  litanies, 
Aurelian,  smitten  by  God's  hand,  fell  down  dead  in  the 
midst  of  the  revelry.  Some  extravasation  of  blood  on  the 
heart,  or  on  the  brain,  had  ended  him.  His  brother 
Luxorius  left  him,  and  crying  out,  "The  witch  Flavia 
hath  done  this,"  set  fire  to  the  oratory  with  shavings  and 
faggots.  The  work  was  soon  done,  and  they  burnt — yes, 
they  burnt  this  company  of  chaste  maids  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  palace.  But  behold  next  morning  a  deacon, 
Csesarius,  found  the  bodies  among  the  charred  and 
smouldering  beams  and  rafters  and  the  calcined  walls. 
Dead,  but  perfect  in  their  death  were  they ;  not  a  hair  of 
their  virginal  heads  was  singed,  but  they  lay  as  priests  are 
extended  at  High  Mass  on  Holy  Saturdays,  when  the  long 
Litanies  are  sung.  There  were  they  buried  until  Clement 
VIII.  removed  their  bodies  to  the  Church  of  Nereus  and 
Achilleus,  where  Flavia  and  her  household  now  repose 
until  the  Resurrection.  Beautiful  union  of  an  early 
Catholic  family  !  Her  sepulchral  stone  has  "  Flavia  in 
pace,"  not  "  Requiescat  in  pace,"  because  she  had  sealed 
her  faith  with  her  blood.  Purgatory  was  not  for  her. 
After  a  moment  of  repose,  we  will  come  to  an  episode  in 
the  life  of  Clement,  at  once  momentous  and  divine. 

A  convert  lady  of  high  birth  was  listening  to  Clement 
as  he  said  Mass  one  day  in  the  Catacombs.  This  was 
Theodora,  wife  of  Sizinius,  a  heathen.  Clement  had 
instructed  and  baptized  her.  Her  husband  had  not  yet 
been  told  of  this.  But  seeing  that  his  wife  had  made  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  that  she  came  home  early  in  the  dawn 
before  he  had  left  his  couch,  he  watched  her.  He  saw 
her  bring  some  object  in  a  little  silver  box — but  knew  not 
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that  the  silver  box  contained  the  ever-blessed  Eucharist. 
His  suspicions  were  excited  j  the  light,  her  prostration 
before  this  sacred  object,  caused  him  to  follow  her  after 
midnight.  She  was  evidently  a  Christian.  What  did 
Christians  down  there  in  the  sand  quarries  ?  He  would 
find  out.  Through  the  forum,  through  the  Appian  Gate, 
he  followed  his  wife,  always  keeping  in  shadow.  Down 
into  the  Campagna  he  followed  her  in  the  moonlight  j  at 
a  tuft  of  tamarisks  and  ilex  she  disappeared,  but  not 
before  he  saw  her  give  a  password  and  a  sign,  to  a  solitary 
figure.  He  gave  the  same  sign,  he  was  passed ;  he  came 
to  the  entrance  of  a  shaft;  the  fragrance  of  sweet  incense 
met  him,  then  the  sweet  sound  of  a  Roman  chant  caught 
his  ear.  He  followed  till  the  narrow  passage  opened  out 
into  a  circular  space.  There  stood  Clement  in  b\s penula 
or  vestment ;  crowds  around  him  at  the  altar.  His  wife 
Theodora  knelt  amongst  them.  In  a  bad,  mocking  spirit 
he  would  have  seized  her.  But  God,  as  Clement  sang 
the  prayer,  smote  him  with  blindness  suddenly,  as  Christ 
blinded  Saul,  and  as  Elymas  the  sorcerer  was  blinded. 
Down  fell  the  poor  man  staggering  towards  the  altar.  The 
Christians  entreated  Clement  to  have  mercy  on  him. 
"  Let  the  Mass  be  finished  first,"  and  he  proceeded  with 
the  Consecration  and  the  Communion.  Then  Clement, 
making  him  draw  nigh,  gave  him  some  elementary  truths, 
taught  him  one  God,  one  faith,  and  asked  of  him,  "  Wilt 
thou  be  baptized?"  "  Yes,  if  I  may  receive  my  sight." 
So  God  blinded  his  eyes  from  external  day  that  he  might 
receive  illuminating  grace  for  his  soul.  And  Sizinius 
himself  believed,  and  his  whole  house,  and  numbers  of 
his  adherents  were  added  to  the  faithful. 

Now  all  this  could  not  be  hid ;  a  great  candle  cannot 
be  concealed  under  a  bushel.  A  counter  heathenism 
was  at  hand,  as  a  counter  reformation  is  now  going  on 
in  this  country.  Society  in  general  began  to  be  shaken ; 
they  stood  upon  a  crater-crust,  and  they  knew  it ;  they 
felt  the  earth  heave  under  them,  which  might  at  any  day 
burst  and  dart  forth  fire.  Mamertine,  the  Provost  of  Rome, 
a  moderate  and  yet  liberal  man,  came  and  spoke  to 
Clement,  just  as  people  of  the  upper  class  speak  to  converts 
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of  the  present  day.  He  tried  all  his  powers  of  persuasion. 
"  Now,  Clement,  do  come  back  to  us,  and  adore  the  gods 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Now,  you  are  a  gentleman, 
Clement,  by  birth  and  breeding.  You  will  lose  caste  j 
you  will  be  cut  by  all  your  old  friends  in  society ;  you 
will  be  cold-shouldered  by  your  own  best  friends.  Why 
should  you  adore  a  slave  who  was  gibbeted  on  a  Roman 
1  furca'  and  crucified  ?  Now,  why  consort  with  slaves, 
little  brokers,  and  small  tradespeople,  and  with  aliens  and 
converted  Jews?  Why,  this  Jesus  made  no  considerable 
converts  in  His  life.  As  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  he  was 
no  great  thing,  and  Nicodemus  was  a  poor  creature.  O 
no,  Clement,  depend  upon  it  you  were  born  for  better 
things  than  this.  Now  I  have  only  to  speak  to  Trajan, 
and  we  will  get  you  one  of  the  best  places  under  govern- 
ment. Here  is  a  revenue  director's  place  just  vacant; 
we  really  cannot  afford  to  lose  men  of  your  rank  and 
education.  Besides  which  the  priesthood  of  the  established 
religion  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo  are  on  the  alert,  and  they 
have  Trajan's  ear.  So  be  persuaded ;  give  up  this  absurd 
Catholicism,  which  is  so  vulgar,  so  under-educated,  and 
so  excessively  un-Italian.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  word 
'  Salvator'  for  Saviour  ?  They  cannot  write  their  own 
language."  (Tertullian,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, records  this  very  objection  to  the  word  "  Salvator.") 
Clement  remained  unmoved.  So  Mamertine  spoke  to 
Trajan.  The  Emperor — a  very  good  emperor  as  emperors 
go,  indeed  very  much  praised  by  Tacitus — answered, 
"  Let  Clement  burn  incense  to  Jove,  or  to  morrow  I  banish 
him  to  the  Chersonesus,  for  there  is  no  use  in  putting 
these  people  to  death.  Their  blood  seems  to  make  the 
earth  sprout  with  them.  No,  no,  Mamertine,  incense  or 
exile  !  Let  him  take  his  choice."  Clement  chose  exile 
for  Christ's  sake.  Mamertine,  his  friend,  freighted  a 
vessel  for  him,  and  at  his  own  expense,  sent  him  to  his 
doom.  Behold  then  the  vessel  of  the  Church,  tossed 
from  Europe  and  the  smiling  coasts  of  Italy  to  the  inhos- 
pitable shore  of  the  Euxine  :  there  were  found  two  thou- 
sand exiled  Christians.  Thither  came  to  them,  not  only 
Clement,  but  the  flower  of  the  Roman  clergy,  willing  to 
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share  even  death  with  this  martyr  in  this  Roman  Tasmania. 
"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life,"  was  their  cry.  Judge  whether  a  good  bishop, 
a  fervent  preacher,  was  not  welcomed  by  the  poor  exiles  ! 
Here,  then,  Pope  and  bishops  and  priests  found  their 
penal  servitude  in  the  stone-quarries.  Our  Fathers  who 
followed  the  army  of  England  as  chaplains — Fathers 
Strickland,  Parabert,  and  Woollett — found  traces  of  their 
work  in  the  quarries  of  theTchernaya  eighteen  centuries 
afterwards.  Fifty  great  churches  were  built  by  them, 
and  seventy  pagans  baptized  each  day.  The  Church 
grew  and  flourished  in  the  Crimea.  The  only  want  was 
water.  No  mason  can  cut  stone  without  water,  and  each 
drop  of  water  was  fetched  from  a  distance  of  six  miles. 
The  Christian  workmen  died  of  drought.  Then  Clement 
bade  them  dress  a  great  square  block  of  stone ;  the  cross 
was  set,  the  lights  for  Mass  were  lighted.  Clement,  vested 
in  hispenula,  raised  the  Sacred  Host.  At  that  instant 
Christ  our  Lord  was  seen  in  the  air  above  the  altar,  aloft, 
as  St.  John  saw  Him  in  Patmos,  in  the  form  of  a  Lamb 
to  be  slain.  The  Lamb  seemed  to  stamp  on  the  rock 
with  his  foot.  There  was  a  gush  and  splash  of  spray  ;  a 
fountain  rose  as  of  old  at  Moses'  bidding  when  he  struck 
the  rock.  The  people  lived  once  more,  but  the  end  was 
near  for  Clement.  Trajan,  when  he  heard  ofthe  progress 
of  Christianity  in  the  Crimea,  sent  Aufidianus,  the  Prefect, 
to  them  in  his  indignation.  He,  failing  to  crush  the  vast 
body  of  the  Church,  determined  to  destroy  the  head. 
Clement  was  at  once  seized,  and  taken  out  some  distance 
from  land,  in  an  open  boat,  and  when  an  anchor  of  some 
hundred  pounds  in  weight  had  been  lashed  to  him,  he 
was  thrice  swayed  to  and  fro  and  then  ruthlessly  drowned 
in  the  waves  as  a  sacrifice  to  Neptune.  Thus  ended  on 
earth  this  life  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 

We  have  saluted  Clement;  we  will  now  gather  the 
strands  of  this  simple  woof  and  bind  them  in  a  decent 
knot.  Primitive  Christianity  ofthe  Apostles  did  too  soon 
develop  into  Popery.  Yes,  I  see  here  the  various  Scrip- 
ture characters  following  the  first  Church  ;  Protestants 
forget  that   Clement,    Gaius,  Aquila,  Priscilla,  and  the 
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others  named,  had  conversed  and  lived  with  Apostles. 
They  speak  as  if  these  names,  and  the  men  who  bore 
them,  ended  with  the  Acts  and  with  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  j  they  speak  as  if  a  curtain  dropped  at  the  end  of 
the  New  Testament  and  cut  off  these  men  from  the 
Primitive  Church.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  separa- 
tion ;  Clement  and  the  rest  were  the  Primitive  Church. 
And  will  any  one  tell  me  that  within  sixty  years  of  Christ's 
death — of  Christ  Who  had  sworn  that  they  should  not 
fall  into  error — that  all  these  truths  and  practices  were 
so  much  corruption,  which  overlaid  the  Christian  truth  ? 
Could  Christ  have  deceived,  or  allowed  them  to  be 
deceived,  whose  names  are  already  written  in  the  Book 
of  Life?  Impossible.  Well,  then,  from  the  first,  behold 
canonization,  priesthood,  altar,  sacrifice,  the  vows  of 
religion,  the  taking  of  the  veil,  the  reverence  for  the  dead. 
Behold  the  things  which  are  said  to  be  distinctive  marks 
of  the  Papal  Church,  already  rife  and  active  in  the  very 
first  century.  Can  any  form  of  Protestantism  be  developed 
into  such  a  Primitive  Church  as  that  was?  (i)  The 
Church  taught  dogmatically,  and  imposed  her  faith,  not 
as  the  Pharisees,  but  with  authority.  You  saw  Clement 
instruct  and  baptize  Sizinius  at  once.  (2)  The  Church 
had  one  great  sacrifice  of  religion,  the  Holy  Mass, 
divinely  instituted  and  accepted.  (3)  The  Church  reserved 
the  Divine  Eucharist,  and  carried  It  to  private  houses. 
Behold  the  origin  of  the  Communion  under  one  kind, 
and  the  Host  reserved  for  Communion  and  for  procession. 
But  why  string  phrases  together?  Let  us  say  at  once 
the  Primitive  Church  was  the  Papal  Church ;  and  modern 
Popery  is  all  found  in  the  first  teachers  of  Apostolic  truth. 
May  God  make  us  love  and  practise  all  the  holy  lessons 
of  that  Church,  so  that  by  them  all,  with  them  all,  and 
in  them  all,  we  may  die  as  I  hope  we  shall  all  live,  in 
His  faith,  in  His  worship,  in  His  service,  and  in  His  love. 
Amen. 

Ignatius  Grant,  S.J. 
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N*  OT  long  ago  I  was  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  admiring 
the  beauties  of  that  once  Catholic  building. 
Approaching  the  chancel,  I  observed  the  figure  of  St. 
Gregory  carved  on  the  choir  screen.  "  Why, "  said  I  to 
the  civil  verger  who  was  escorting  and  instructing  our 
party,  "  why  do  you  have  a  Pope  in  a  Protestant  Church?" 
"  We  have  no  Pope,"  he  replied;  "we  do  not  hold  with 
Popes. "  I  pointed  to  the  figure  of  St.  Gregory.  "  That's 
not  a  Pope,"  he  said;  "that's  one  of  the  Four  Doctors, 
and  there, "  pointing  to  the  screen,  "  are  the  other  three — 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Augustine. " 

These  Four  Doctors  were  men  remarkable  for  their 
holiness  and  for  their  learning  in  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  religion.  We  often  hear  them  spoken  of;  but 
many  do  not  know  that  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  and 
held  that  to  be  in  the  true  religion  it  was  necessary  to  be 
in  union  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  I  am  going  to  give 
you  their  own  words  about  it. 

St.  Ambrose,  the  earliest  of  the  Four  Doctors,  was 
born  about  a.d.  340  :  he  became  Archbishop  of  Milan  in 
374,  and  died  in  397.  In  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Gratian, 
written  in  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Aquileia  (which  was 
attended  by  Bishops  from  nearly  all  the  provinces  of 
Europe  and  Africa),  he  begs  the  Emperor  to  protect  the 
"  Roman  Church,  the  head  of  the  whole  Roman  (Eastern 
and  Western)  world.  "  "  For  from  thence, "  he  says,  "  the 
rights  of  venerable  communion  flow  unto  all.  "  *  So  St.  Am- 
brose held  the  Roman  Church  to  be  the  fountain-head  or 
source  of  communion  in  sacred  things ;  in  other  words,  he 
looked  upon  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome  as  necessary 
to  true  religion.  Of  St.  Peter — who  founded  the  Church 
at  Rome,  which  was  therefore  called  the"  See  of  Peter"  and 
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"  the  Apostolic  See  " — he  says :  "  It  is  that  same  Peter  to 
whom  He  (the  Lord)  said,  'Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church.'  Therefore  where  Peter 
is,  there  is  the  Church.  .  .  .  Blessed  Peter,  against 
whom  neither  the  gates  of  Hell  prevail  nor  those  of 
Heaven  are  shut ;  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  has  destroyed 
the  gates  of  Hell  and  opened  those  of  Heaven.  On 
earth  he  has  opened  Heaven  and  closed  Hell."*  In  his 
sermon  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Satyrus,  the  Doctor 
tells  how  Satyrus  was  shipwrecked  and  came  to  a  place 
where  there  were  many  heretics ;  and  as  he  would  not 
receive  a  sacrament  from  those  who  were  not  of  the  true 
faith,  he  asked  the  Bishop  of  the  place  "whether  he 
agreed  with  the  Catholic  Bishops,  that  is,  with  the  Roman 
Church."  f  In  another  letter,  in  which  he  writes  at  the 
head  of  his  Council,  he  tells  Pope  Siricius  ;  "  We  recognize 
in  the  letter  of  your  Holiness  the  watchfulness  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  Who  carefully  guards  the  door  [that  is, 
the  Church  of  Christ]  committed  to  you,  and  with  pious 
care  defends  Christ's  fold,  worthy  whom  the  Lord's  sheep 
may  hear  and  follow."  J 

St.  Jerome  was  born  about  a.d.  340,  and  died  in 
420.  He  received  his  education  in  Rome,  and  later  on, 
after  he  had  been  ordained  priest,  he  was  for  a  few  years 
secretary  to  Pope  Damasus,  and  had  to  answer  the  letters 
of  consultation  addressed  to  the  Pope  by  Councils  held  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. §  This  alone  makes  it  clear  that 
St.  Jerome  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  for  the  Pope  would 
not  have  employed  as  his  secretary  one  who  was  not  of 
the  same  faith  and  religion  as  himself. 

In  the  year  375,  or  about  that  time,  St.  Jerome  was  in 
Syria,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  numerous 
heretics  of  various  sects.  In  the  town  of  Antioch,  where 
he  was  staying,  there  were  four  persons  calling  themselves 
its  bishop.  Three  of  these,  Meletius,  Vitalis,  and  Paul- 
inus,  used  every  effort  to  draw  St.  Jerome  away,  each 
one  trying  to  induce  the  great  Doctor  to  join  his  sect. 
St.  Jerome  was  in  doubt:   he  did  not  know  which   of 
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them  was  in  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church. 
What  do  you  think  he  did?  He  wrote  to  the  Pope 
and  desired  him  to  say  how  he  should  act.  "  I,  who 
follow  none  as  my  chief  but  Christ,"  he  writes,  "am 
joined  in  communion  with  thy  Blessedness,  that  is,  with 
the  See  of  Peter.  On  that  Rock  the  Church  is  built,  I 
know.  Whoever  shall  eat  the  Lamb  outside  that  house 
is  profane.  ...  I  do  not  know  Vitalis,  I  reject  Meletius, 
I  am  ignorant  of  Paulinus.  Whoever  gathers  not  with 
thee  scatters,  that  is,  he  who  is  not  of  Christ  is  of  Anti- 
christ."* Before  the  Pope's  answer  came,  he  wrote  a 
second  letter,  telling  the  Pope  how  the  three  still  endea- 
vour to  draw  him  each  to  his  own  sect ;  and  he  answers  to 
their  demands  :  "  Whoever  is  joined  to  the  Chair  of  Peter ; 
is  mine."  But  a  fresh  difficulty  J  each  of  the  three  claims  to 
have  the  Pope  on  his  side.  Therefore  St.  Jerome  im- 
plores the  Pope :  "  That  you  will  let  me  know  by  your 
letter,  with  whom  I  should  hold  communion."  t 

To  others  who  were  in  the  same  difficulties  and  in 
danger  of  being  led  away  by  strange  and  false  doctrines 
he  gave  this  advice,  that  they  should  hold  the  teaching 
of  the  Roman  Church.  Thus  to  Demetrias  he  says : 
"  Hold  fast  the  faith  of  holy  Innocent  (the  Pope),  the 
successor  of  the  Apostolic  Chair  (Rome),  and  do  not 
receive  any  strange  doctrine  however  wise  and  prudent 
it  may  seem  to  you ;"  \  while  of  himself  he  declares ;  "  I 
will  hold  that  faith  (the  Roman)  as  an  old  man,  in  which 
as  a  boy  I  was  born  again  ;  "§  and  that  he  held  nothing 
more  sacred  than  "  to  bear  in  mind  the  Roman  faith, 
which  had  been  praised  by  the  mouth  of  the  Apostle, 
and  of  which  the  Church  of  Alexandria  glories  in 
sharing. "  || 

St.  Augustine  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  was  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  in  Africa;  was  born  in  353  and  died  in  430. 

Amongst  the  reasons  he  gives  for  being  a  Catholic  is 

*  Epist.  15,  ad  Damas.         f  Epist.   16,  ad  Damas. 

%  Epist.   130,  ad  Demetr. 

§   Epist,  84,  ad  Pammach.         ||  Ep.  63,  ad  Theophilum. 
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the  following :  "  The  succession  of  priests  *  from  the 
Chair  itself  of  Peter — unto  whom  the  Lord  committed 
His  sheep  to  be  fed — down  to  the  reign  of  the  present 
Bishop  keeps  me  in  the  Catholic  Church  ;"f  and  he 
makes  use  of  the  same  reason  when  imploring  the 
Donatists  to  return  to  the  Catholic  Church  :  "  Come, 
my  brethren,  if  you  desire  to  be  engrafted  on  the  vine 
(the  true  Church).  Number  up  the  Bishops  from  the 
very  See  of  Peter,  and  see  who  succeeded  whom  in  that 
succession  of  Fathers ;  this  is  the  Rock  against  which 
the  proud  gates  of  Hell  do  not  prevail."  \  As  St.  Augus- 
tine acknowledged  that  "  the  most  blessed  Peter  is  the 
first  of  the  Apostles,  "  §  so  he  held  that  in  "  the  Roman 
Church  the  primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See  had  always 
been  in  force,"  ||  (in  other  words  he  held,  as  all  Roman 
Catholics  do,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  the  Head  of 
the  Church) ;  and  we  have  an  instance  of  his  obedience 
to  that  primacy  when  he  went  to  the  town  of  Caesarea  in 
Mauritania,  whither  "the  letters  of  the  Apostolic  See  (the 
Bishop  of  Rome)  had  summoned  him  and  other  Bishops 
to  put  an  end  to  certain  necessities  of  the  Church."  % 

The  fourth  of  the  Doctors  is  St.  Gregory.  St.  Gregory 
was  born  about  520.  He  was  for  some  time  a  monk  in 
one  of  the  monasteries  of  Rome,  and  in  a.d.  590  was 
elected  Pope,  and  held  that  office  till  his  death  in  a.d. 
604.  To  him,  under  God,  the  English  nation  owes  its 
conversion  to  Christianity.  Our  great  English  historian — 
the  Venerable  Bede — says  of  him  that :  "  Whereas  he 
bore  the  Pontifical  power  over  all  the  world  and  was  placed 
over  the  Churches  already  reduced  to  the  faith  of  truth, 
he  made  our  nation,  till  then  given  up  to  idols,  the  Church 
of  Christ."**  Indeed  St.  Gregory  was  just  the  same 
kind  of  Pope  as  Leo  XIII.  (the  present*  Pope) ;  Pope 
Leo  claims  and  exercises  authority  over  the  whole 
Catholic  Church,  and  Pope  Gregory  did  the  same.  When 
he  sent  St.  Augustine  to  England  he  gave  him  authority 

*  The  Fathers  often  spoke  of  bishops  as  "priests.  " 

t  Contr.  Ep.  Fund.         %  Psalm,  contr.  Donat. 

§  In  Joan,  tract,  lvi.  n.  I.         ||  Epist.  43,  Glorio. 

\  Possidius  in  Vita  Aug.  c.  14.  **  Hist.  bk.  ii.  ch.   I. 
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not  only  over  the  bishops  whom  he  was  to  ordain,  but 
also  over  the  British  bishops  who  were  already  in  the 
country.*  He  called  the  Apostolic  See  (the  Bishopric  of 
Rome)  the"  head  of  the  faith  "$  and  wrote  of  it :  u  I  know 
of  no  bishop  that  is  not  subject  to  it,"J  and :  "without 
the  sanction  of  the  Apostolic  See  no  acts  of  any  Synod 
(Council)  can  have  any  force." § 

In  his  book  On  the  Pastoral  Care,  which  King  Alfred 
caused  to  be  translated  into  English  and  given  to  every 
parish  priest  in  the  kingdom,  he  speaks  of  St.  Peter  as 
"holding,  by  the  disposition  of  God,  the  chief  power  of 
holy  church ; "  ||  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Maurice 
he  says  :  "To  all  who  know  the  Gospels  it  is  clear  that 
by  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  the  care  of  the  whole  Church 
was  committed  to  holy  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  Apostles  ; 
for  to  him  it  is  said,  'Peter,  lovest  thou  Me?  Feed 
My  sheep.' "If 

When  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  proudly  styled 
himself  "  Universal  Bishop,"  St.  Gregory  rebuked  him 
severely  and  threatened  him  with  excommunication.  The 
Patriarch  submitted,  gave  up  the  title,  and  declared  that 
he  was  subject  to  the  Apostolic  See.**  In  reproving 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  for  taking  to  himself  an 
improper  title,  St.  Gregory  did  not,  as  some  Protestants 
say,  reject  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  Head 
of  the  Church ;  I  have  shown  you  that  he  both  claimed 
and  exercised  this  authority,  and  his  action  in  this  very 
case,  reproving  and  threating  so  important  a  bishop,  is 
an  instance  of  it. 

But  a  high  authority — Lord  Selborne,at  one  time  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England — has  said  :  "It  must  not  be 
supposed,  because  Gregory  (whose  missionary  Augustine 
was)  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and  called  'Pope,'  that  the 
religion  which  he  professed  and  taught  was  like  what  we 
now  call  'Popery.'  The  word  'Pope,'  in  its  original  and 
proper  sense  meant  nothing  else  than  'Father:'  and  the 
Roman  Christanity  of  those  days  had  not  departed  in  any 

*  Ibid.  bk.  i.  chs.  27,  29.  f  Epist.  37,  lib.  xiii. 

X  Epist.  59,  lib.  ix.  §  Epist.  68,  lib.  ix.  ||  Bk.  ii.  c.  vi, 

f  Epist.  20,  lib.  v.  **  Epist.  12,  lib-  ix. 
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matter  of  substance  from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
Apostolic  times."*  These  two  statements  are  perfectly 
true  in  themselves,  but  utterly  false  and  illogical  as  proofs. 
Firstly,  it  is  false  and  illogical  to  say  that  because  "the  word 
y  Pope '  in  its  original  and  proper  sense  meant  nothing 
else  than  '  Father,' "  therefore  St.  Gregory  was  not  Pope 
as  we  now  understand  that  word.  In  the  same  way  it 
would  be  false  and  illogical  to  say  that  because  the  word 
"chancellor"  in  its  original  and  proper  sense  meant  nothing 
more  than  a  person  who  stood  at  the  barrier  or  grating, 
of  the  Judges'  tribunal,  therefore  Lord  Selborne  was  never 
Lord  Chancellor  as  we  now  understand  the  word.  I  have 
shown  clearly  that  from  St.  Gregory's  own  words  that  he 
was  what  is  understood  by  the  word  "  Pope" — at  least  as 
Catholics  understand  it — "the  spiritual  Father  of  all 
Christians"!  and  head  of  the  Church.  Secondly,  though 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  "the  Roman  Christianity  of  those 
days  had  not  departed  in  any  matter  of  substance  from 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  Apostolic  times,"  yet  it  is 
utterly  false  and  illogical  to  say  that  therefore  the  religion 
which  he  (St.  Gregory)  taught  was  not  "  like  what  we 
now  call  'Popery.'"  Of  course  if  "  Popery"  has  departed 
in  any  matter  of  substance  from  the  purity  and  simplicity 
(what  ever  this  may  mean)  of  Apostolic  times,  and  the 
religion  of  St.  Gregory  had  not  so  departed,  then  clearly 
the  two  religions  would  not  be  the  same.  But  this  change 
on  the  part  of  "  Popery"  has  to  be  proved ;  to  take  it  for 
granted  and  then  draw  a  conclusion  as  if  it  had  been 
proved  is  very  like  what  is  called  begging  the  question. 
Now  I  will  try  to  convince  you  that  the  religion  which 
St.  Gregory  professed  and  taught  was  "  like  (and  actually 
was)  what  we  now  call  '  Popery.'"  \ 

What  is  it  that  "we  now  call  'Popery?'"  Look  in  a 
dictionary  if  you  like  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  name — 

*  The  Endowments  and  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England, 

P-5- 

t  See  Catholic  Catechism  ;  the  Ninth  Article. 

X  I  use  the  word  "Popery"  as  it  is  used  by  Lord  Selborne,  but 
protest  against  it  as  an  acknowledged  term  of  reproach.  Queen 
Elizabeth  s  injunctions  forbade  the  use  of  the  word  "  Papist." 
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and  a  not  very  polite  one — for  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  And  what  are  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion — those  to  which  Protestants  object? 
They  are  chiefly  the  Mass,  confession  and  forgiveness 
of  sins,  Purgatory,  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  respect 
paid  to  relics  and  images,*  and  the  use  of  incense, 
and  holy  water. 

With  regard  to  the  Mass,  the  Venerable  Bede  tells  us 
that  "  the  the  Holy  Pope  Gregory  caused  Masses  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  churches  of  the  Apostoles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  over  their  bodies."  f  Moreover,  it  was  Pope  Gregory 
who  "revised,  condensed,  and  reorganized  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary,"  (or  Mass  service)  and  since  his  time  there 
has  been,  so  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hammond,  a  Protes- 
tant, and  other  writers,  "no  essential  change  in  the  Roman 
Liturgy  down  to  the  present  time."  \  So  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mass  with  the  doctrine  of  the  real  Presence, 
the  intercession  of  saints,  prayers  for  dead,  the  use  of 
vestments,  lights,  incense  (for  all  these  are  expressly 
taught  and  practised  in  the  service  of  the  Mass),  is,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  "  mere  accidental  changes,"  the 
same  now  as  in  the  time  of  St.  Gregory. 

In  his  sermon  on  the  raising  of  Lazarus  St.  Gregory 
requires  that  sinners  should  confess  their  sins,  that  they 
may  be  forgiven  by  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  and  in 
his  book  on  the  Pastoral  Care,  he  instructs  priests  how 
to  hear  confessions.§  In  this  Book  of  Morals  ||  he  speaks 
with  approval  of  those  who  came  to  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs  and  earnestly  besought  the  martyrs  to  intercede 

*  I  do  not  speak  of  the  worshipping  of  images  or  giving  divine 
honour  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  like  practices  which  are 
sometimes  falsely  attributed  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  hardly  ever 
by  any  one  of  candour  or  education.  Such  charges  are  not  deserving 
of  notice. 

t  Hist.  bk.  ii.  ch.  i. 

%  Ancient  Liturgies,  p.  lxxiii.  See  also  Maskell's  Ancient  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

§  Horn  xxvi.  in  Evang.  ;  Cura  Past.,  proesertim  part.  ii.  c  v.; 
in  lib.  Moral,  xxix  c.  xvi.  he  enjoins  the  confession  of  sins  of 
thought. 

II  xvi.  c  51. 
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for  them :  in  one  of  his  Homilies*  he  earnestly  exhorts 
his  hearers  to  ask  the  prayers  of  the  holy  martyrs,  and  in 
his  Life  of  St.  Benedict  he  gives  instances  of  miracles 
worked  by  the  prayers  of  the  saint  and  by  means  of  his 
relics.  He  proves  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  by  the 
texts  of  Holy  Scripture  usually  brought  forward  by 
Catholics,  f  and  in  his  instructions  to  the  Abbot  Mellitus 
on  turning  the  heathen  temples,  in  England,  into 
Catholic  churches,  he  says :  "  Let  holy  water  be  made 
and  sprinkled  in  the  said  temples,  let  altars  be  erected  and 
relics  placed n\ — this  is  just  what  is  done  by  Catholics 
when  a  church  or  chapel  is  blessed.  When  St.  Augustine 
one  of  St.  Gregory's  monks,  came  with  his  companions, 
also  monks,  before  King  Ethelbert,  they  came  bearing 
a  silver  cross  for  their  banner  and  having  the  image  of 
our  Lord  painted  on  a  board  § — much  the  same  as  Roman 
Catholics  do  now-a-days  in  their  processions. 

So  here  we  have  undeniable  evidence — his  own  words 
and  the  testimony  of  England's  earliest  historian, 
the  Venerable  Bede — that  St.  Gregory  taught  and 
professed  the  very  doctrines  which  in  our  own  times 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  to  no  other. 
Surely,  then,  no  candid  person  will  deny  that  St.  Gregory 
was  a  Roman  Catholic — or  in  other  words,  that  "the 
religion  which  he  professed  and  taught "  was  "  what  we 
now  call  '  Popery.' " 

"  The  lips  of  the  wise  shall  disperse  knowledge,"  and 
11  he  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise."\  Receive, 
then,  knowledge  from  the  Four  Doctors  and  "  walk  with 
the  wise  men."     Be  Roman  Catholics  as  they  were. 

*  Horn,  xxxii.  in  Evang.         f  Lib.  Dialog,  iv.  c,  39  and  40. 
%  Bede,  bk.  i.  ch.  30.  §  Bede,  bk.  i.  ch.  25. 

||  Prov.  xv.  7,  and  xiii.  20. 
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THE   REFORMATION  UNDER 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

THAT  the  Church  of  England  resulting  from  the 
Reformation  under  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  totally 
different  Church  from  the  ancient  English  Church,  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  two  facts.  It  rejected  the  Pope, 
and  it  rejected  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  Pope  was  acknowledged  in  the  ancient  English  law  as 
the  head  of  the  English  Church.  In  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  proclaiming 
the  Queen  the  "  only  Supreme  Governor  of  the  realm,  as 
well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as 
temporal."*  The  ancient  Church  professed  belief  in  the 
Real  Presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Eucharist  and  in  the 
complete  change  of  the  elements  into  His  Body  and  Blood, 
and  the  Mass  was  the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  popular, 
and  the  grandest  feature  in  her  public  worship. f  The 
Articles  expressly  assert  a  merely  spiritual  presence ;  they 
repudiate  Transubstantiation ;  and  they  forbid  the  Mass. 
On  June  24,  1559,  the  solemn  Sacrifice  ceased  by  statute 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  and  Wales. 
There  were  other  changes,  less  fundamental,  but  most 
impressive ;  changes  which  brought  home  to  the  door  of 
every  Englishman  a  tangible  proof  that  the  old  religion 
had  passed  away  and  a  new  one  come  in  its  place.  All 
the  Sacraments  were  abolished  except  two ;  there  was  no 
longer  any  prayer  for  the  departed ;  the  images  of  our 
Lord,  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  of  the  Saints  were  pulled 
down  and  burnt;  the  altars  were  broken  to  pieces;  holy 
relics  were  scattered  and  dishonoured ;  and  in  the  ancient 
sanctuaries,  where  men's  eyes  had  been  wont  to  seek  with 
loving  reverence  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Most  Holy,  were 
set  up  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  of  the  royal  arms  of  Eng- 
land.   If  all  this  did  not  mark  the  abolition  of  one  religious 

*  In  the  Lords  it  passed  by  a  majority  of  three.  Parliament  was, 
under  the  Tudors,  a  mere  tool  of  the  Crown.  See  How  Henry 
VIII.  robbed  England  of  her  ancient  Faith. 

f  See  Church  Endowments — whose  are  they?  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  price  ^d. 
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belief  and  the  substitution  of  another,  the  people  of  that 
day,  and  the  historians  of  every  shade  and  of  every  period, 
have  all  been  utterly  deceived.  "  As  a  nation,  as  a  power," 
says  one  of  our  most  eminent  modern  writers,  "  England 
has  been  essentially  Protestant  from  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth."* And  the  English  Sovereign  is  made  to  swear, 
at  his  coronation,  that  he  will  maintain  "  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Religion  established  by  law."  Now  no  one 
has  yet  been  heard  to  maintain  that  Protestantism  was 
known,  much  less  established  by  English  law,  before  the 
sixteenth  century. 

But  it  is  replied  by  the  defenders  of  Anglicanism  that 
the  innovations  here  described  were  undoubtedly  accepted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  English  Church  at  that  day. 
"She  remained  in  her  Bishops  and  clergy  the  same 
Church  ....  Out  of  a  body  of  clergy  numbering  between 
nine  and  ten  thousand,  only  180  refused  to  accept  the 
reformed  offices."  This  is  what  is  said;  and -a  more 
audacious  combination  of  bad  history  and  gratuitous 
assertion  has  seldom  been  given  to  the  public.  The 
Bishops  of  the  English  Church,  sitting  in  their  own  House 
of  Assembly,  utterly  and  unhesitatingly  rejected  the 
change.  Not  only  did  they  reject  it,  but  they  drew  up  a 
profession  of  their  faith  and  presented  it  to  the  Queen. 

This  profession  of  faith  asserts,  first,  the  Real  Presence 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  the  true  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass;  secondly,  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See;  and 
thirdly,  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith, 
sacraments,  and  discipline.  What  happened  may  be 
easily  guessed.  First  one  Bishop  was  imprisoned  and 
then  another,  until  at  last  the  whole  English  Hierarchy 
were  deprived  of  their  sees,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  had  been  consecrated  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  without  briefs  from  Rome;  he 
conformed  and  was  permitted  to  remain  where  he  was. 
Of  the  resistance  of  the  parish  priests  and  the  clergy 
generally  the  evidence  is  too  extensive  in  its  details  to  be 
fully  discussed  here.  But  where  do  the  Anglican  writers 
get  this  mysterious  number  which  is  set  down  in  some  of 

*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.  viii.  p.  340,  Art.  "  England"  by 
Dr.   E.   A.   Freeman. 
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their  books  as  180,  in  others  as  189?*  The  truth  is  that 
Bishop  Collier,  an  Anglican  historian,  gives  a  list,  not  of 
those  who  refused  to  conform,  but  of  those  who  were 
deprived  j  and  the  list  is  so  suggestive  that  it  may  be 
quoted  here.  "The  whole  of  the  clergy  deprived  at  this 
time,"  he  says,  "stands  thus:  fourteen  Bishops,  already 
mentioned ;  three  Bishops-elect,  one  Abbot,  four  Priors, 
and  one  Abbess  j  twelve  Deans,  fourteen  Archdeacons, 
sixty  Canons  or  Prebendaries,  one  hundred  Priests  well- 
preferred  :  fifteen  heads  of  Colleges  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  to  which  may  be  added  about  twenty  Doctors 
in  several  faculties. r|  By  leaving  out  the  Bishops"  and 
University  men,  and  simply  adding  together  the  Deans, 
Archdeacons,  Canons,  and  beneficed  Clergy,  one  gets 
186  ;  and  probably  that  is  the  number  intended. 

But  what  does  the  list  prove?  Merely  that  these  were 
the  only  ones  deprived  or  ejected  from  their  livings ;  not 
that  these  were  the  only  ones  who  had  not  conformed. 
The  law  was  put  in  force,  at  first,  not  over  the  whole 
country,  but  against  the  more  dignified  of  the  clergy. 
The  Bishops  were  struck,  and  the  cathedral  chapters,  and 
the  clergy  who  held  (as  the  historian  observes)  "good 
preferments."  And  it  speaks  well  for  the  English  clergy 
that  nearly  every  Bishop,  Dean,  and  Archdeacon,  together 
with  sixty  Canons  and  one  hundred  of  the  chief  parish 
priests,  should  have  given  up  everything  and  been 
prepared  to  go  to  prison  rather  than  conform  to  heresy 
and  schism.  We  have  a  right  to  consider  them  a  sample 
of  the  rest  of  the  English  clergy.  Mass  continued  to  be 
said,  especially  in  the  North  and  the  West,  long  after 
1559.  The  State  Papers  |  lately  printed  contain  numerous 
proofs,  in  letters  from  the  Anglican  Bishops,  reports  of 

*  189  Catholics  suffered  death  for  religion  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  can  this  possibly  account  for  one  of  the  numbers? 

t  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  242. 

%  Domestic  State  Papers,  Elizabeth.  Parkhurst,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  writes  to  Bullinger  (May  21,  1559)  :  "The 
Pope  is  again  driven  from  England  to  the  great  regret  0/  the  Bishops 
and  whole  tribe  0/  shavelings  \ priests  and  monks).  The  Mass  is 
abolished.'''  On  August  1st  he  writes  :  "The  Mass  priests  absent 
themselves  everywhere  from  public  worship. "  Jewel  writes  to  Peter 
Martyr  (November  2,  1559)  :  "  If  inveterate  obstinacy  was  found 
anywhere  it  was  altogether  among  the  priests,  those  especially  who 
had  been  on  our  side.         We  have  in  the  meantime  disbursed  them 
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Cecil's  agents,  and  complaints  of  the  Puritans,  that  the 
clergy  could  not  be  got  to  conform  ;  they  are  "  stubborn" 
and  "subtle;"  severity  is  of  "no  avail;"  the  people 
receive  them  with  acclamation.  And  in  a  few  years  a 
state  of  things  comes  to  pass  which  shows  better  than 
anything  how  the  English  people  and  clergy  abhorred 
the  new  doctrine.  There  ensued  a  "great  and  alarming 
scarcity"  (to  use  the  words  of  Jewel  himself)  of  parish 
clergymen. 

All  this  proves,  first,  that  the  ancient  clergy  in  large 
numbers  had  refused  to  conform;  secondly,  that  very 
few  candidates  indeed'  had  offered  themselves  for 
heretical  ordination ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  resisted  the  new  legislation.  But  the  Ministers  of 
the  Queen  were  both  crafty  and  strong ;  they  proceeded 
by  degrees.  First  legislation;  then  deprivation  of 
Bishops ;  then  carefully  planned  action  against  the  parish 
priests,  first  in  one  diocese  and  then  in  another;  then 
the  shutting  the  door  against  priests  from  abroad ;  and 
lastly,  the  compelling  lay  Catholics  to  conform ;  and  all 
this  enforced  by  the  dungeon  and  the  rack,  the  rope  and 
the  knife.  England  never  willingly  gave  up  her  ancient 
faith ;  but  she  was  robbed  of  it.  And  yet  we  have  the 
members  of  the  association  which  began  with  Parker, 
and  which  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  false  teaching, 
the  royal  adulation  and  the  cruel  severity  which  changed 
the  face  of  the  land — calmly  maintaining  that  they  are 
still  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine,  of  St.  Anselm,  and 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  They  call  themselves  by  the  old 
and  venerable  names,  they  minister  where  the  ancient 
altars  stood,  and  they  probably  draw  the  revenues  that 
were  meant  by  the  donors  to  promote  the  saying  of  Mass 
and  obedience  to  the  Pope.  Let  them  hold  what  they 
have  as  best  they  can,  but  let  them  never  claim  to  be 
ancient  Church  of  the  English  people. 

from  their  rank  and  office."  And  in  July,  1560,  after  relating  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  he  says  :  "  For  the  Queen, 
a  most  discreet  and  excellent  woman,  most  manfully  and  courage- 
ously declared  that  she  would  not  allow  any  of  her  subjects  to  dissent 
from  this  religion  with  impunity.  "  Much  more  to  the  same  effect 
may  be  seen  in  the  Zurich  Letters. 
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CHURCH    ENDOWMENTS— WHOSE 
ARE  THEY?* 


WE  are  told  that  the  endowments  have  come  to 
the  Church  of  England  not  by  any  "bounty 
of  the  nation  as  such,"  that  is,  not  from  the  State,  but 
from  "  individual  charity."t  This  is  held  by  the  defenders 
of  the  Established  Church  against  those  who  propose 
Disestablishment.  If  this  be  true,  and  I  believe  that  it 
is  true,  should  not  the  intention  of  these  persons  be 
respected,  just  as  the  gifts  or  wills  of  other  persons  are 
respected? 

Now,  for  whom  did  "our  pious  ancestors"  intend 
their  gifts?  To  which  religion  did  they  belong,  and  to 
which  did  they  leave  their  property? 

Go  into  one  of  the  old  churches  built  before  the 
Reformation.  Look  on  the  ground  in  the  porch  before 
you  enter;  you  may  find  there  a  stone  slab  with  five 
little  crosses  cut  on  it — it  is  an  altar  stone.  Those  who 
built  the  church  did  not  put  it  on  the  ground,  they  put  it 
on  the  altar,  consecrated  it,  and  Mass  was  said  on  it.  On 
one  side  of  the  doorway  inside  the  porch,  or  perhaps  just 
inside  the  church,  you  may  see  a  small  stone  basin  cut 
in  the  wall — this  is  a  "  holy  water  stoup,"  for  our  fore- 
fathers used  "  holy  water."  Go  up  the  church  and  look 
at  the  monuments  or  brasses  on  the  floor;  you  may  find 
on  them  the  figure  of  a  priest  with  stole  and  chalice,  or 
of  a  monk  or  nun ;  in  any  case,  if  the  monument  be  an 
old  one,  you  will  read  on  it  ora  pro  anima — "pray  for 
the  soul  of  .  .  .  "  or  something  of  this  kind — for  our 

*  This  paper  deals  only  with  the  property  made  over  to  the 
Church  before  the  Reformation. 

f  See  Brewer's  Endowments  and  Establishment  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Preface  to  part  i. 
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forefathers  believed  in  Purgatory.  Go  up  to  the 
chancel;  at  the  entrance  there  may  be  the  remains  of 
the  old  woodwork— the  "rood  screen"  on  which  stood 
the  crucifix,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  images  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John,  for  those  who  built  the 
church  loved  and  honoured  our  Blessed  Lady  and  the 
Saints,  and,  as  ignorant  people  would  say,  "  worshipped 
images."  On  one  side  of  the  chancel  there  may  be  a 
stone  bench,  or  seat,  for  three  persons— it  was  used  by 
the  priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon  at  High  Mass.  Close 
by  it  may  be  a  little  niche,  in  which  the  cruets  for  Mass 
were  placed,  and  into  which  was  thrown  the  water  with 
which  the  priest  washed  his  hands  during  the  Mass;  and 
opposite  may  be  the  ambry,  a  small  cupboard  in  which 
were  kept  the  chalice,  relics,  and  oils  for  anointing  the 
sick.  Go  again  into  the  body  of  the  church  and,  if  it  be 
large,  you  will  find  a  Lady  Chapel  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  a  chantry  where  Mass  was  said  for 
the  souls  of  deceased  benefactors  or  founders.  In  some 
of  the  old  churches  there  are  openings  in  the  walls  called 
"squints,"  to  enable  persons  in  the  transepts  or  aisles 
to  see  the  elevation  of  the  Host  at  the  High  Altar, 
and  there  may  even  still  remain  the  "  sacring  bell,"  which 
was  rung  during  the  Elevation  at  Mass.*  Clearly  those 
who  built  churches  of  this  kind  did  not  believe  the 
"  Sacrifices  of  Masses"  to  be  "blasphemous  fables  and 
dangerous  deceits,"  nor  did  they  belong  to  that  religion 
which  has  thrown  down  the  altar  and  torn  up  the  Mass- 
book,  scattered  relics,  broken  the  crucifix  and  images  of 
the  saints,  and  set  up  in  their  stead  the  lion  and  the 
unicorn. 

Our  "pious  ancestors"  not  only  built  churches,  they 
also  left  foundations,  or  grants  of  land,  for  those  churches ; 
and  in  the  deeds  of  foundation  mention  is  constantly 
made  of  the  Mass-priest  and  of  the  lights,  vestments,  &c, 
for  the  Mass.f     In  their  wills  they  left  bequests  of  land, 

*  These  items  are  described  as  in  the  text  in  the  Concise  Glossary 
of  Architecture,  by  Parker  (a  Protestant). 

t  See  Lingard's  Hist,  and  Anliq.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  Also  Brewer,  I.e.  pp.  96,  147,  and  Hist,  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  in  Great  Britain,  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett. 
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money,  or  other  things  for  pious  purposes.  The  bequests 
or  foundations  for  Masses  to  be  said  for  the  donor  for 
ever,  after  his  death,  are  very  numerous;  the  famous 
Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  left  a  foundation 
of  this  kind,  and  there  are  bequests  for  Masses  in  the 
wills  of  kings.  Even  Henry  VIII.  ordered  that  Masses 
should  be  said  for  him  for  ever,  and  required  "  his  son 
Prince  Edward,  and  all  his  heirs  and  successors  who 
should  be  kings  of  this  realm,  as  they  would  answer 
before  Almighty  God  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment, 
to  carry  out  this  his  will."  They  left  bequests  for  lights 
"  to  burn  continually  day  and  night  before  the  Body  of 
our  Lord"  or  before  the  statue  of  some  saint;  one  left 
some  rich  material  to  be  used  as  a  canopy  in  the  Pro- 
cession of  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  another  left  a  donation 
to  the  sepulchre  or  place  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  reserved  on  Maundy  Thursday;  some  gave  a 
monstrance  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  exposed 
for  worship,  others  a  pyx  in  which  it  was  kept  or 
reserved.'* 

Gifts  such  as  these  show  the  mind  of  those  who  built 
and  endowed  the  old  churches,  and,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  I  ask — Were  these  men  Protestants? 
Did  they  intend  to  endow  the  Protestant  Church?  Go 
into  any  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  you  will  find  the 
Mass-priest  and  the  Mass.  You  will  find  chalice,  vest- 
ments, lights  and  missal.  There,  too,  is  the  altar  stone 
with  its  five  crosses,  and  relics,  and  the  crucifix,  and 
statues  of  our  Lady  and  the  Saints,  and  the  holy  water 
stoup.  There,  too,  is  the  light  burning  "continually  day 
and  night  before  the  Body  of  our  Lord."  On  Maundy 
Thursday  you  will  see  the  sepulchre,  and,  on  certain 
days,Procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  canopy. 
Nor  are  the  monstrance  and  pyx  wanting;  the  former  is 
used  at  the  Benediction  service,  the  latter  is  in  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  middle  of  the  altar.  Are  these  things 
used  in  the  recognized  worship  of  the  Church  of  England? 
If  not,  then  I  say  that  our  forefathers  who  built  and 

*  For  many  such  instances  see  Hist,  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
Great  Britain,  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  vol.  ii.  ch.  viii.  and  xi. 
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endowed  the  old  churches  had  no  intention  of  benefiting 
the  Protestant  Church  of  England;  and  inasmuch  as 
these  endowments  are  private  and  individual  acts  of 
charity,  for  that  very  reason  should  the  intention  of  the 
donors  be  considered  and  respected. 

"  But,"  say  our  Anglican  friends,  "  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  Church  of  England  before  the 
Reformation  and  after;  at  the  Reformation  the  Church 
merely  threw  off  the  authority  and  corrupt  doctrines  of 
Rome."  Gracious  Heavens,  "no  essential  difference"! 
Then  there  is  "no  essential  difference"  between 
"blasphemous  fables"  and  the  "pure  religion  of  the 
Gospel,"  and  "no  essential  difference"  between  the  true 
Church  of  Christ — as  the  Church  of  England  claims  to 
be — and  a  Church  which,  as  the  Homilies  of  the  Church 
of  England  say,  "  had  been  drowned  in  damnable 
idolatry  for  the  space  of  eight  hundred  years  or  more." 
Surely,  this  is  nonsense.  And  if  there  is  no  "  essential 
difference,"  then  what  right  had  the  "Reformed" 
Church  of  England  to  cause  a  schism,  to  deprive  those 
who  were  already  in  possession  of  the  endowments,  and 
to  fine,  exile,  imprison,  torture,  and  put  to  death  those 
who  differed  from  them — with  "  no  essential  difference?"* 

No,  no ;  the  old  endowments  were  never  intended  for 
the  "  Reformed"  Protestant  Church.  Let  our  Anglican 
friends  say,  if  they  will,  that  "possession  is  nine  parts  of 
the  law,"  but  not  that  they  are  the  lawful  heirs  of  "our 
pious  ancestors." 

*  The  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Lord  Barrington's  Church  Patronage  Bill,  said 
"he  was  not  by  any  means  disposed  to  minimize  those  differences 
[between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome]  which 
had  left  their  mark  on  history,  and  were  of  a  fundamental  character'1'' 
(Times,  March  1 8,  18S5). 

*  See  The  Reformation  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  price  id. 
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